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Tttfe 

LIFE OF CHARLES CHURCHILL. 

BY 

R. A. DAVENPORT, Esq. 



Charles Churchill was born, some time in the 
month of February, 1731, in Vine Street, in the 
parish of St. John's, Westminster, of which parish 
his father, who was also rector of Rainham, in Essex, 
was for many years the curate and evening lecturer. 
When be was about eight years of age be was placed 
at Westminster School, which was then under the 
direction of Dr. Nichols and Dr. Pierson Lloyd ; and, 
in his hours of absence from the seminary, he enjoyed 
the benefit of tuition from his father, who was fully 
competent to the task of instructing him. It appears, 
however, that his progress, though not inconsider- 
able, was less rapid than might have been expected 
from the advantages which be possessed. With 
parts which were allowed to be good, he seems to 
have been deficient in steadiness and attention. 

At the age of fifteen he was admitted upon the 
foundation. Soon after this event a circumstance 
occurred which gave him a favourable opportunity of 
showing that he had talents which, on an emergency, 
might be roused into honourable action. ' Having 
(says his ibiographer, Mr. Tooke) by some trifling 
misdemeanor incqrred the displeasure of bis masters^ 
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6 THE LIFE OF CHURCHILL. 

he was by them enjoined to compose a poetical 
declamation, and speak it publicly in the school 
room, by way of apology for his misbehaviour. This 
task he acquitted himself of in so proper yet spirited 
a manner as to obtain the unqualified approbation of 
his masters, without forfeiting the esteem of his 
schoolfellows by any undue concessions.' 

When he entered in his nineteenth year, he quitted 
Westminster, and applied to be matriculated at the 
University of Oxford. His application was a fruitless 
one. For his failure two very different causes are as- 
signed. It is said by some, that he was rejected on 
account of his deficiency in the learned languages. 
Bat this it is difficult to believe; for, however negli- 
gent he may occasionally have been, it is improbable 
that he could have remained eleven years at West- 
minster without acquiring perfectly the learned lan- 
guages, or that his father, a competent judge, would 
have suffered him to incur the disgrace of proceeding 
to Oxford in an unqualified state. By Churchill 
himself it was affirmed, that he was fully competent 
to pass the ordeal of being examined ; but that de- 
spising the abilities of the examiner, and the trivial 
questions which were asked, he replied in a con- 
temptuous and satirical manner, which, either mis- 
takenly or revengefully, was construed into a proof 
of his ignorance. This s^ory may, perhaps, safely 
be credited. It is not unlikely that, even in his 
youth, he had a keen perception of the ridiculous, 
and a propensity to satire ; and we know that college 
examinations have often afforded a subject of laugh- 
ter to sarcastic wits. It must, nevertheless, be 
owned that, though we may vindicate the learning of 
Churchill, little can, in this instance, be said in 
favour of his prudence and regard to decorum. That 
he was not really deficient in the former, seems to be 
proved by the fact of his having, shortly after his 
rejection at Oxford, been admitted as a member of 
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Trinity College, Cambridge. He, however, derived 
no benefit from his nominal connexion with Cam- 
bridge; for, as soon as he had gone through the 
ceremony of admission, he returned to London, and 
appears thenceforth to have cherished a rooted dis- 
like and contempt of the universities. 

At this early period of his existence an event 
occurred which had a powerful influence over his 
future destiny. While he was at Westminster School, 
and not more than seventeen, he became attached to 
the daughter of a tradesman in the neighbourhood. 
As the lovers were convinced that the sanction of 
their parents was not to be hoped for, they now, with 
all tjie thoughtless impatience of youth, contracted a 
clandestine marriage at the Fleet Though severely 
pained by this rash step, the father of Churchill for- 
gave the offending pair, and received them into his 
house, where they resided for twelve months, during 
which time the conduct of his son was of the most 
exemplary kind. 

Family reasons, but of what nature is not known^ 
are said to have induced Churchill to retire, in 1751, 
to Sunderland, in the county of Durham ; where, for 
a while, he devoted himself to poetical amusements. 
Either his own good sense, however, or the advice of 
his friends, at length awakened him to the necessity 
of acquiring that theological knowledge without which 
he could not properly discharge the duties of the 
sacred profession for which he was intended. He, 
therefore, gave up the charms of poetry, and pursued, 
with indefatigable ardour, the study of divinity, till, 
in his twenty-second year, he returned to the me- 
tropolis, for the purpose of receiving a small fortune 
in right of his wife. 

In London, Churchill steadily continued in the 
course which he had begun, and at the usual age he 
was ordained deacon, by Dr. Willes, the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. Immediately after this he removed 
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to Cadbury ', in Somersetshire, where he acted as 
curate, and gained the respect of his flock by his 
assidnous performance of the clerical functions. So 
high did his character stand for piety and learning, 
that, although he had not studied at an university, or 
taken a degree, he was, in 1756, ordained priest on 
his father's curacy of Rainham, by Dr. Sherlock, the 
Bishop of London. On this event taking place, he 
went to reside at Rainham; and, as his salary was 
but small, and his family was increasing, he endea- 
.Toured to add to bis means by establishing a school. 
Hard necessity alone could have driven him to this 
resource, for he had confessedly an antipathy to the 
business of tuition. 

The death of his worthy and amiable father, in 
1758, once more called Churchill to the metropolis. 
His deceased parent was so much beloved, and his 
jown conduct had been so exemplary, that the pa- 
rishioners of St. John's testified their esteem by 
unanimously electing him to the vacant curacy and 
lectureship. As the emolument arising from these 
did not reach a hundred pounds, he was again com- 
pelled to apply his leisure hours to teaching. He, 
however, now avoided the fatigue and responsibility 
of keeping an academy, by attending a female board- 
ing school, where he taught English, and by giving to 
young gentlemen the finishing lessons of education. 

For a while he lived with the esteem of his 
parishioners as a clergyman, and of his employers 
^ a tutor. But, at length, circumstances arose which 
iclciuded his prospects and blemished his reputation. 
The regularity and decorum which had hitherto 

' Soon after the death of Charcbill, it vms asserted, that 
his first church living was a curacj of 30/. a year in Wales, 
and that, to eke oat bis income, he became a cider merchant^ 
wbicb specalation ended in a bankruptcy. This story appears 
not to have the slightest foundation in truth, and was proba- 
i^y invented by some eoeiny of the poet 
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marked his conduct, gave place to negligence and 
convivial folly. He renewed his acquaintance with 
Robert Lloyd, the son of Dr. Pierson Lloyd, and with 
other thoughtless men of gaiety and wit, and their 
time was constantly passed together, at the theatre, 
the tavern, and a variety of scenes of dissipated 
pleasure. 

Domestic infelicity is said to have been the cause 
of this lamentable change in the habits of Churchill; 
and a cause more adequate to the production of such 
an effect cannot possibly be assigned. It is in the 
power of a wife to make the home of her husband^ 
especially if he be devoted to literary pursuits, either 
a paradise or a place of torment. In that exulting 
language which the occasion was well suited to in- 
spire, Burke used to declare, that, however he might 
be harassed abroad by political and other vexations^ 
they never crossed his threshold, for they were 
banished by the smiles and the tenderness of his 
wife. Insensible or base must be the man who does 
not, with unvarying fondness, cherish such a mate, 
as the best blessing of Heaven, his consolation and 
his pride. But it is not every one who is thus 
happily mated ; and severe is the destiny of him who 
is not Even should his partner forbear to sting his 
heart with the worst of matrimonial injuries, she 
may poison his existence, and palsy the exercise of 
his talents, by alternate sullenness and violence, by 
cavils, taunts, and groundless reproaches, by break- 
ing in upon his hours of study, and disturbing with 
clamour the current of his thoughts, and by all those 
thousand other arts which her perversity can so 
dexterously and incessantly employ. At what point 
Mrs. Churchill stopped in her misconduct, it is too 
late to ascertain. We are told by Dr. Kippis, who 
wrote at a period when information on the subject 
was more accessible than it now is, that ' it was 
always understood in Westminster that Mrs. Chur- 

b2 
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chill's imprudence kept too near a pace with that of 
her husband.' It is certain that, after a considerable 
time had been spent in the misery of domestic 
quarrels, they finally separated in 1761, and that 
there remained alive not a single spark of that affec- 
tion which he had once felt. 

The natural consequences of his imprudence were 
mot slow to manifest themselves. In a few months 
ills resources were diminished and his debts in- 
creased, the prudent part of his acquaintance looked 
coolly upon him, his creditors became importunate, 
his footsteps were dogged by the beagles of legal 
rapine, a jail seemed to be openjng to receive him, 
find, as he saw no prospect of relief, his spirits and 
patience began to fail him. At this crisis of his 
Affairs be .was saved by the benevolent exertions of a 
friend. Dr. Pierson Lloyd, his former tutor, and the 
father of his most intimate companion, prevailed 
lipon the creditors of Churchill to accept a compor 
sition of five shillings in the pound, and is said even 
to have advanced a part of the money which was 
wanted to carry the agreement into effects For this 
noble and opportune act of kindness Churchill after* 
ivards proved that he was not ungrateful. 

It was while he was struggling with his embarass*- 
ments, that Churchill, probably with the view of ex- 
tricating himself from them, resolved to try whether 
he might not derive benefit from his poetical talents. 
In his first effort be failed. It was a poem called 
* The Bard,' written in Hudibrastic verse. This he 
offered to a bookseller of the name of Waller, who 
instantly rejected it, as a contemptible performance. 
We may well doubt the capability of a bookseller to 
pronounce on the merit of poetry; but as, at a time 
when he had the means of procuring for it an exten- 
sive circulation, Churchill himself consigned the 
irork to oblivion, we may conclude that, thpugh 
aboire CQtitempt, it did not apprpach to excellence. 
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^ The Conclave' was his next prodaction. It was 
in anapaestic verse, and is said to have been pan«- 
gently satirical. The objects of the satire were the> 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster. The Dean was 
Zachary Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, a man of 
learning, bat whose narrowness of mind is demons 
strated by the circumstance of his leaving, on the 
ground that it was Popish and idolatrous, insisted, 
though luckily in vain, that the parishioners of St* 
Margaret's should remove a splendid window of 
painted glass, with which they had adorned their 
church. For the present, however, he escaped the 
shafts of Churchill. By some of the long robe, to 
whose opinion it was submitted, * The Conclave' 
was declared to be actionable, and it was therefore 
suppressed. 

By his third attempt he was amply compensated 
for his past disappointments. He chose a subject of 
general attraction, and which was level to the capa- 
city of every one ; or, at least, which every one was 
willing to consider as being so. The players were 
his theme. Having long been an assiduous fre- 
quenter of the theatre, and possessing sound judg- 
ment and taste, Churchill was thoroughly qualified to 
estimate their merits and defects. He accordingly 
produced *■ The Rosciad,' and was encouraged by 
the warm praise of the few literary friends to whom 
he showed it in manuscript. Yet his work narrowly 
escaped from being stifled before its birth. It was 
offered, at the mean price of five guineas, to several 
pf those judicious critics and excellent patrons, the 
booksellers, and was refused by them all. Fortu- 
nately, Churchill resolved to publish it at his own 
risk, though he is said to have possessed scarcely 
money enough to pay the cost of the advertisements. 
It was published in March, 1761, but without the 
name of the author. 

The booksellers had abundant reason to lament 
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the stupidity which they had displayed. Neirer did 
any poem become more rapidly popular than did 
' The Rosciad.' The public were enchanted with its 
wit, satire, and keen discrimination, and with the free- 
dom and spirit of its numbers. Edition after edition 
was sold, and the poet soon avowed an offspring 
which was received with such striking marks of 
favour^ The actors, too, contributed to spread his 
fame, by running about the town to bemoan their 
misfortune, and give vent to their spleen. Equal 
service was rendered to him by a crowd of assailants, 
who, inspired by rage or hunger, issued forth with 
Churchilliads, Anti-Rosciads, Odes, Epistles, and 
Apologies. While themselves they gained nothing but 
contempt for their puny hostility, they kept attention 
fixed on the writer against whom they hurled their 
abuse. 

When he reprinted the poem, Churchill, in some 
instances, pointed his satire with additional severity. 
But it must also be mentioned, to bis credit, that he 
expunged several lines which were injurious to pri- 
vate character. He did more ; for, in a subsequent 
work, he himself candidly censured the fault which 
he had committed. 

Bat if the Muse, too crael in her mirth. 
With harsh reflections woands the man of worth ; 
If wantonly she deviates from>her plan, 
And qaits the action to expose the man ; 
Ashamed, she marks that passage with a blot, 
And hates the line where candour was forgot. 

By the manner in which, on its first appearance, 
the Critical Reviewers treated * The Rosciad/ they 
awakened the formidable anger of Churchill. Not 
daring to afiirm that the poem was destitute of merit, 
they blended with an awkward and grudging praise 
a large portion of pert, sneering, and petulant re- 
mark. It was evident that they were ' willing to 
wound, and yet afraid to strike.^ At the same time 
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they were unfortunate enough to lay themselves: 
open to ridicule, by an absurd guess at the author. 
With a ludicrous afifectation of discernment, they 
declared that, though young authors might aim at 
concealment, by appearing in different shapes, their 
arts were fruitless ; as such writers were * easily to 
he discovered by a veteran in the service/ To 
prove their veteran skill, they almost positively 
attributed the work to Lloyd, who had recently pub- 
lished ' The Actor ;' but, wishing to leave open a 
loop hole, at which they might escape, they added, 
' we will not pretend, however, absolutely to assert, 
that Mr. L. \^rote this poem ; but we may venture to 
affirm, that it is the production, jointly or separately, 
of the new triumvirate of wits (Lloyd, Colman, and 
Bonnel Thornton), who never let slip an opportunity 
of singing their own praises. Caw me, caw thee, as 
Sawney says, and so to it they go, and scratch one 
another like so many Scotch pedlars.' 

The language tind the critical acumen of the 
reviewer are worthy of each other. The style of 
Churchill bears no resemblance to that of Lloyd; 
and he who could err on this point must have had aa 
intellect more than commonly clouded. It is proba- 
ble that Churchill was not sorry to be attacked by 
^uch an adversary, as the circumstance afforded him 
an opportunity of. at once chastising the critics, and 
giving to the actors a parting blow. He, in conse- 
quence, published ' The Apology, addressed to the 
Critical Reviewers,' and he was completely success- 
ful in confirming his own reputation, and exposing 
his enemies to the laugh of the public. The laugh 
against them was not diminished by their answer, 
which, destitute of talent, was remarkable for nothing 
but its coarseness and arrogance. 

In Cburchiirs former production, Garrick alone hat) 
^scaped the lash. In his present, there was a pointed 
allusion to bim, which exceedingly alarmed the seur 
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sitiye manager, who feared that it was the prelude to 
serious hostility. With the view of propitiating the 
satirist, Garrick wrote to him a long letter, eulogizin 
bis genius, apologizing for the players, and deprecat- 
ing his future wrath. From sending it he was, how- 
ever, dissuaded by a friend, who assured him that his 
self-abasement and flattery were likely to defeat their 
purpose, by exciting only contemptuous feelings in 
the high-spirited Churchill. 

The profit arising from ^ The Rosciad' and * The 
Apology' was very considerable. A part of it 
Churchill applied in a manner which did him honour. 
Though he was legally freed from the claims of his 
creditors, he did not think that he was morally so ; 
and there is reason to believe that, unsolicited, he 
now paid them to the full amount of the sums which 
he owed. 

Had every part of ChurchilFs conduct been like 
this, his character might be contemplated with un- 
alloyed pleasure. But, in some instances, he forgot 
what was due to decorum, and perhaps even, though 
his faults may have been overrated, what was due to 
virtue. As a minister of the gospel, it was bis duty, 
and ought to have been his glory, to teach by exam- 
ple as well as by precept those who were entrusted 
to his spiritual care. He failed both in precept and 
example. In the performance of his clerical func^ 
tions, he is said to have been at least negligent, if 
not wholly forgetful of them; and his midnight 
hours were spent with wits and convivialists, in 
revels, which are by his enemies affirmed to have 
degenerated into downright licentiousness. Nor did 
he stop here. With a strange disregard of propriety, 
he laid aside the sober garb of his order, and arrayed 
himself in a blue coat with metal buttons, a gold 
laced waistcoat, a gold laced hat, and ruffles. 

It was not possible that this unseemly mode of 
acting could pass uncensnred, either by his parish- 
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ioners or his superiors in the church. When Chur- 
chill prefixed his name to ' The Rosciad/ Dr. Pearce, 
whom he already disliked, reprimanded him for writ- 
ing on a subject so inconsistent with his profession ; 
but the poet retorted that, if he were so culpable. 
Dr. Pearce himself, who had translated Longinus, 
could not be entirely blameless. The bishop re- 
newed his attack, on gTound that was more tenable, 
and censured Churchiirs style of dress, which he 
desired him to alter for one that was suitable to his 
condition. To this good advice Churchill paid no 
attention ; nor did he become more assiduous in his 
sacred office. The result was, that the parishioners 
appealed to Dr. Pearce, who repeated his remon- 
strance ; and Churchill, impatient of control, chose 
rather to resign his curacy and lectureship than to 
comply with the reasonable terms on which he might 
have continued to retain them. 

To vindicate to the public bis fondness for noc- 
turnal parties, Churchill published ' Night, an Epistle 
to Robert Lloyd.' If he left his enemies uncon- 
verted by it, he at least succeeded in supporting his 
poetical fame. The purport of this epistle has been 
misrepresented by every writer who has alluded to 
it. One of Churchiirs traducers, under the guise of 
a biographer, declares, that the ' beauties of this 
poem, which are very striking, can never atone for 
the absurdity as well as immorality of his main 
argument, that open vice is more harmless than con- 
cealed, and did not prevent his readers from per- 
ceiving that he who maintains it must have lost 
shame as well as virtue.^ This is an accusation 
which is wholly unfounded, and, therefore, the reader 
will probably be of opinion that he who made it has 
himself forgotten to blush. Churchill does not assert 
that avowed vice is better than that which is con- 
cealed. He merely lashes the hypocrites who claim 
the honours which belong to virtue, while, in secret^ 
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they sacrifice to Tice. Churchill does not plead 
guilty to the charge of being \ici0n5. He pleads 
guilty to late hours and a love of company; but to 
nothing more. .Far from admitting that he is crimi" 
nal, he boldly asserts that he is *■ steadfast and true to 
virtue's sacred laws;' his protracted sittings at the 
festive board he defends on the pica that *■ all hours 
are good, if virtuously employed ;* and, in another 
place, he eloquently exclaims, 

Thas hare we liyed, and whilst the Fates afford 

Pfain plenty to supply the fragal board, 

Whilst Mirth, with Decency his loTelj bride. 

And wine's gay god, with Temperance by his side, 

Their welcome visit pay ; whilst Health attends 

The narrow circle of oar chosen friends, 

Whilst frank Good Hamoar consecrates the treat. 

And Woman makes society complete. 

Thus will we live, though in oar teeth are darrd 

Thpse hackney strampets. Prudence and the World. 

A doubt may be honestly felt, whether Churchill 
did not place his errors in the fairest light ; but no 
doubt can exist, that those who have adduced his 
epistle to Lloyd as a proof of his guilt, have acted 
the part of calumniators ; some through carelessness, 
and some through malignity. 

In the spring and summer of 1762, Churchill pub- 
lished the first three books of ' The Ghost,' the 
fourth book of which did not appear till the following 
summer. The largest portion of the opening book is 
said to have been written while he resided at Cad-» 
bury, and then intended for the press, with the title 
of * The Fortune Teller.* The celebrated imposture 
of the Cock Lane Ghost is the ostensible subject of 
this work ; but, in reality, it only furnishes a sort of 
connecting link to his satire on various individuals. 
This poem is composed in eight syllable verse, and 
is the most desultory of all his poems. Some of the 
critics not unaptly characterized it as ' Shandy iti 
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Hadibrasdcs.' Among those at whom the author 
aimed his shafts was Dr. Johnson, who was desig- 
nated under the name of Pomposo. This unjust 
attack Johnson resented by language which was 
equally unjust. He denied that Churchill was a 
poet, and predicted that his works would sink into 
, oblivion ; and he coarsely added, ' I called tfie fellow 
a blockhead at first, and I will call him a blockhead 
still/ In this instance, the reason of the lexico- 
grapher wa's clouded by his passion; for, whatever 
else Churchill might be, he was undoubtedly not a 
blockhead. 

It appears to have been in the year 1762 that he 
became acquainted with Wilkes, and their acquaint- 
ance soon ripened into an ardent friendship. He 
joined vnth that daring politician in producing 
' The North Briton,' but his share in it' has never 
been ascertained; he received a part of the profits 
suising from the paper ; and he was included among 
the persons connected with it, for the arrest of whom 
the ministers gave to the messengers a verbal order. 
He was sitting with Wilkes when the latter was 
apprehended; and he owed his escape to the mes- 
sengers being ignorant of his person, and to his 
friend having the presence of mind to address him as 
Mr. Thompson. 

In the hatred of the Scottish people, which was 
cherished by Wilkes, Churchill fully participated; 
though his mother being a native of Scotland, it 
might have been supposed that, inheriting some of 
their blood, his prejudices would rather have leaned 
in their favour. His formidable powers were now 
tasked to the utmost to cover the Scotch, and the 
land of their birth, with contempt and ridicule. In 
July, 1763, he sent forth * The Prophecy of Famine, 
a Scots Pastoral, inscribed to Mr. Wilkes;* the 
materials of which were originally intended to form 
a paper in * The North Briton.' Wilkes predicted 

VOL. I. C 
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that ' it would certainly talce, as it was at once per- 
sonal, poetical, and political/ That his prediction 
was correct was proved by the event. The sale of 
even ' The Rosciad' was surpassed by that of ' The 
Prophecy of Famine/ Sparkling with wit, abound- 
ing with beautiful imagery, as well as with caustic 
satire, and more elaborately finished than any of his 
former pieces, this effort of his genius deserved the 
complete success which it obtained. It gave rise to 
innumerable lampoons and verses in answer; but 
the only one of them which remains in existence is 
Dr. Langhorne's pastoral of * Genius and Valour,' 

Such was the antipathy of Churchill to his northern 
fellow subjects, that he dressed his youngest son in 
a plaid, like a little Highlander, and took him about 
everywhere in that garb. ^The boy being asked 
(says Dr. Kippis) by a gentleman with whom I was 
in company, why he was clothed in such a manner, 
answered with great vivacity, '' Sir, my father hates 
the Scotch, and does it to plague them.'' ' 

At this distance of time, when the two nations are 
nearly amalgamated, such attacks as those which 
were reiterated by Wilkes and Churchill, wear an 
appearance of unpardonable illiberality. But though, 
on the score of generosity or policy, they were never 
wholly defensible, some allowance must be made for 
them, when we take into consideration the peculiar 
circumstances of that period. The Scotch pos- 
sessed, or were believed to possess, unbounded in- 
fluence in the government ; though, less than twenty 
years before, a large portion of them had risen in 
rebellion, and even invaded England, for the hateful 
purpose of seating on the British throne the descen- 
dant of a tyrant. They were considered as being still 
the ready partisans of arbitrary power, and were, there- 
fore, naturally objects of suspicion to a country which 
then could not endure any thing that bore the sem- 
blance of an infringement on its liberties. Whether, 
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dariDg the lapse of more than half a century, they 
have acquired a love of freedom is a question which 
I am not called upon to discuss. 

The next victim immolated on the altar of politics 
was Hogarth, and he himself provoked the sacrifice. 
He was intimate with Wilkes and Churchill, and he 
knew that they were men who would never suffer 
the party to which they belonged to be attacked 
with impunity. Yet, from motives either of pique 
or of interest, he publicly declared his intention 
of employing his talents on a series of pictures, to 
expose to the public contempt Wilkes, Cburcbill, 
Mr. Pitt, and Lord Temple. Through the medium 
of two of their mutual friends, Wilkes remonstrated 
with Hogarth on this design, as being in the highest 
degree unfriendly, and no less injudicious, since a 
pencil like his ' ought to be universal and moral, to 
speak to ail ages and to all nations, not to be dipped 
in the dirt of the faction of a day, of an insignificant 
part of the country, when it might command the 
admiration of the whole.' Instead of acting accord- 
ing to this salutary advice, Hogarth thought it suffi- 
cient to say, that, into the print, which was on the 
eve of appearing, only Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple 
were introduced. This reply was not satisfactory to 
'^ilkes, who, with a spirit which is deserving of 
praise, informed the artist that, though he should not 
descend to notice any reflexions upon himself, he 
would not fail to avenge the wrongs which were 
offered to those with whom he was in habits of 
friendship. He at the same time warned him that 
the publication of the print would instantly be fol- 
lowed by literary chastisement. Hogarth, however, 
persisted ; the engraving called ' The Times' came 
forth; and. the consequence was that, in the next 
number or ' The North Briton,' he was lashed with 
unsparing severity. He retaliated by a wretched 
caricature of Wilkes; and this additional insult 
drew on him a still heavier punishment VVv^xi \^^\ 
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mhich he had already undergone. It provoked 
Churchill to pubUshj-in August, 1763, his ' Epistle 
to Hogarth,' the scorpion sting of which mortally 
wounded the peace of the artist, and is supposed to 
have accelerated his death. Hogarth made a weak 
attempt to return the blow, by a print of *■ The 
Bruiser, C. Churchill (once the Reverend!) in the 
character of a Russian Hercules;' a production 
.which proved only how acutely he felt, and how 
much his powers had declined. It was the feeble 
lance of Pnam tinkling against the shield of Achilles. 
. While Churchill was thus wringing the bosom of 
Hogarth, his own was far from being at ease. He 
had incurred the public censure by a criminal act, for 
which his own conscience also severely reproached 
him. Early in 1763, he seduced the daughter of a 
tradesman in Westminster, and prevailed on her to 
quit the paternal roof, and live with him in a state of 
poncubinage. When a fortnight had elapsed, satiety 
pn his side, it is said, and penitence on hers, though 
it is to be hoped that both were equally repentant, 
induced them to separate ; and, on their joint en- 
^eaties, conveyed through the medium of a friend, 
her father benevolently consented to receive her. 
She might, perhaps, have atoned for her faults by a 
life of virtue, had not her situation been rendered in- 
tolerable by the- taunts and reproaches of an elder 
sister. Driven to despair by this unchristianlike 
persecution, she saw no resource but in her seducer, 
and she implored his protection. Honour, he thought, . 
imperiously commanded him to afford her a refuge; 
and, as there is reason to believe that he really 
loved her, it is probable that he was not sorry to find 
honour arrayed on the side of inclination. It must, 
however, be owned that, as Dr.Kippis has observed, 
the true point of virtue would have been to make an 
adequate provisipu for her, without renewing their 
illicit intercourse. 
To disarm reproof there is nothing n^ore effectual 
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than the candid confession of error, and the mani- 
festing of a contrite spirit. In his poem of 'The 
Conference/ published in November, 1763, his recent 
&alt was alluded to, in a strain of anguish and re- 
pentant sorrow, which, as he was no hypocrite, and 
disdained to court favour, we may believe to have 
been used with sincerity of heart. His worst ene- 
mies could scarcely desire that he should be chas- 
tised with greater severity of language than that 
which he dealt to himself. 

In this poem he likewise took occasion to express 
the warmth of his gratitude to Dr. Pierson Lloyd, 
for the kind interference of that worthy man in his 
behalf, at a period when he seemed to be on the 
point of sinking under insuperable difficulties. Nor 
did he testify his gratitude by words alone. On his 
return from an excursion into the country, he found 
that his friend, the son of the doctor, was confined 
in the Fleet Prison, and abandoned by all his former 
companions. Churchill instantly hurried to his suc- 
cour; strenuously, though inefiectually, endeavoured 
to raise a subscription for the purpose of liberating 
him; and contributed in no small degree to his com- 
fort, by an allowance of a guinea weekly, and a ser- 
vant to attend on him. 

Towards the close of 1763, the fertile genius of 
Churchill gave birth to two more poems. One of 
these was 'The Duellist,' in three books, pointed 
against Mr. Martin, by whom Wilkes had been re- 
cently wounded in a duel. The other was 'The Au- 
thor,' one of his best productions. For these poems 
Flexney and Kearsley paid him no less a sum than 
four hundred and fifty pounds ; a circumstance from 
which an idea may be formed of the rapidity with 
which he was acquiring wealth. Yet so large was 
the price at which these pieces were sold, and so 
extensive was their sale, that the booksellers had no 
cause to murmur at the hardness of their bargain. 

c2 
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Cbarchill was now settled at Acton, where be 
purposed to spend his days in elegant and lettered 
retirement. That, in the year 1763, he had not 
wasted his time in habitual dissipation, a strong 
proof is afforded by the number and extent of his 
writings. The same proof exists with respect to the 
following year. In 1764, the close of which he did 
not live to see, he must have been too assiduously 
occupied to sacrifice much to pleasure. He began 
with the first book of * Gotham,' the title of which 
probably induced many to expect that the poem 
would be highly and personally satirical. In this 
they were disappointed ; the satire being only occa- 
sional and general. It seemed, in this book, to be 
the design of Churchill, to try whether he could n6t 
obtain as ample success in personification and de- 
scription, as he had already obtained in sarcasm and 
invective. The experiment appears to have decided 
the question in his favour. The two concluding 
books developed his plan, the main object of which 
was to brand wicked kings, and to delineate the cha- 
racter and duties of a patriotic monarch. In nume- 
rous passages he rises to a splendid degree of excel- 
lence. If * Gotham' do not contain a profusion of 
genuine poetry, I know not where. genuine poetry is 
iikely to be found. 

Between February and October he committed to 
the press no fewer than four other poems; *The 
Candidate,' * The Farewell,' *The Times,' and * In- 
dependence;' some of them equal to the best of his 
preceding compositions, and none of them an- 
nouncing, as they have absurdly been said to do, the 
decline of his powers. ' The Candidate,' and * The 
Times,' stand foremost in merit; but in the latter 
poem he is unjust to his country, which was certainly 
not stained, as he asserted, with the disgusting vice 
which was the theme of his satire. In the poem of 
* Independence/ he treats the corporeal defects of 
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Lord Lyttelton with indefensible harshness ; though 
it roust, in palliation of this, be noticed, that his own 
are not mentioned in a more indulgent manner. 

' Independence' was the last poem which he lived 
to publish. Late in October, 1764, he went over to 
France, with his friend Humphry Cotes, to visit 
Wilkes, who was then at Boulogne. Churchill was 
no sooner landed than he was attacked by a miliary 
fever, and so rapid was its progress that, in spite of 
the efforts of two physicians, it terminated his ex- 
istence on the fourth of November, in the thirty-fourth 
yejir of his age. He preserved to the last bis courage 
unshaken, and his faculties unclouded. His remains 
were brought over to Dover, and interred there, in 
the old churchyard, which formerly belonged to the 
collegiate church of St. Martin. Over his grave is a 
stone, inscribed with his n^me, his age, and the foU 
lowing line, from one of his poems : 

Life to the last eojojed, here Charchill lies! 

He left behind him two sons, Charles and James, to 
whom he bequeathed his property, subject to the 
payment of annuities to his wife, and to the female' 
with whom he had lived. Sir Richard Jebb munifi- 
cently took upon himself the charge of their educa- 
tion, and sent Charles, with a handsome allowance, 
to Cambridge. They are, however, said to have * in- 
herited the faults without the virtues of their father,* 
and to have died early, the victims of intemperance 
and imprudence. 

To posthumous publications Churchill had a rooted 
dislike, and he promised in 'The Candidate,' that he 
would not leave a single couplet to the mercy of his 
heirs. It is probable that the suddenness of his 
death, and the distance from home at which it oc- 
curred, prevented this promise from being literally 
performed. Yet he left not much, and what poetry 
he did leave was worthy of being preserved. It con- 
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sisted of ^ The Journey/ an unfinished piece, wbich 
was inserted in a collective edition of bis works, and 
of a dedication, also incomplete, addressed to Bishop 
Warburton, which is one of the best examples in our 
language, of grave and well sustained irony. The 
dedication w^as prefixed to his sermons, which were 
published after his death. It has been doubted 
whether these sermons are really from his pen ; but 
there is the authority of his brother for declaring 
them to be genuine, and they were sold to Flexney 
the bookseller, for two hundred and fifty pounds, by 
Churchill himself. They are plain, practical dis- 
courses, in an unostentatious style, which we may 
suppose was adopted by the writer as most in unison 
with the solemnity of the subject. Besides, it is ob- 
yious, from some passages in his works, that he had 
no lofty opinion of his own pulpit eloquence. 

That, at one period of his life, the moral character 
of Churchill was sullied by his transgressions, must 
be acknowledged, reprobated, and lamented. It is a 
subject of regret, that a man who was so eminently 
qualified to serve the cause of virtue should not have 
been uniformly virtuous. Yet, even here, he must 
not be suffered to lie under a heavier weight of blame 
than his conduct deserves. While truth demands 
that his faults shall be disclosed, justice equally de« 
mands that his repentance shall be recorded. If his 
letters may be believed, and, supported as they are, 
too, by collateral evidence, I see no reason to doubt 
what they assert, Churchill, for at least more than 
twelve months previous to his death, ceased to be 
guilty of those irregularities which had once grieved 
bis friends, and rejoiced his enemies, and which, after 
the lapse of half a century, still afford to slaves and 
to hypocrites, a pretext for indulging, at his expense, 
their inherently malignant and slanderous propen- 
sities. 

In private life, Churchill appears to have been gc- 
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neroBS to tbe needy and afflicted, gratefal for 'benefits 
confenred on him, and not only sasceptible of the 
most ardent friendship, but constant to his friends. 
Had he, at one time, been more happily situated, 
malice itself woald, perhaps, have failed to find in bis 
actions a plausible reason for censure. 

As a public man, there is no cause whatever to 
doubt of the purity and sincerity of his principles. 
In the whole of his writings there is not, to the best 
of my recollection, a single passage which has a per- 
verted or dubious political tendency. The doctrines 
which he teaches are those of the British constitu- 
tion, and they can give ofience to none but the syco- 
phants and instruments of tyranny. By a biogra- 
pher, whom the booksellers appear to have hired for 
the purpose of libelling the poets, it is said of 
Churchill, among other things of a similar kind, that 
* he had little veneration for truth, that he drew his 
characters in extravagant disproportion, and that he 
was regardless of any means by which he could bring 
temporary or lasting disgrace on the persons whom 
either faction or revenge made him consider as ene- 
mies!' He who brings a charge like this, without 
supporting it by abundant testimony, must himself 
submit to be branded as a wanton calumniator. 
That many pf the objects of Churchill's satire were 
morally and politically obnoxious to it, few will have 
the hardihood to deny. That some of them were 
too severely treated, we may admit; but where is 
the proof that Churchill did not, however errone- 
ously, imagine that he was justified in the language 
which he used ? Who is there that believes the stu- 
pidity and worthlessness of every individual who 
suffered under the lash of Dryden and Pope; yet 
who ever thought that Dryden and Pope ought to 
be accused of wilful falsehood? With respect to 
Churchill, there is this powerful fact on his side, that 
bribes and preferments were vainly offered to pur- 
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chase bis silence; and he who resists sach indace- 
ments is not likely to be a man who has * little yene- 
ration for truth!' He may be a mistaken fanatic, 
but be must be an honest one. 

Looking at CburchiJl in his poetical capacity, it 
will be seen that few writers are more unequal. 
He does not labour his lines into an uniform smooth- 
ness. His own description of his materials is, that 
they are ' rich, though rude, inflamed with thought/ 
Accordingly, we find that his metre is occasionally 
rugged, and his rhymes are now and then feeble, 
and that his sense is frequently broken and embar- 
rassed by numerous parentheses. 

Such are the defects of Churchiirs poetry, defects 
partly arising from circumstances and partly from 
system. The rapidity with which he wrote was one 
great cause of them. He is said to have often com- 
posed two hundred lines at a sitting; and within 
four years he published about fourteen thousand. 
In some instances, he was compelled to ' catch the 
Cynthia of the minute,' before her attractions had 
faded on the public eye, and he had then little time 
for revision. But it must be owned that, however 
little time he might have for that purpose, he had 
still less inclination. He not only abhorred the la- 
bour of correcting, but was also of opinion that, when 
pushed to a certain extent, it was productive of 
injury. The * unvaried excellence' of Pope*s verses 
he despised, as being merely mechanical ; he was an 
idolater of Dryden ; and he thought, as seems to have 
been the case with our greatest poet, that * the gene- 
rous roughness of a nervous line' is rather a grace 
than a blemish, and, like a discord in music, height- 
ens the general effect. There seems, nevertheless, to 
be no analogy, or a very distant one, between the 
case of a discord in music, and that of a harsh line 
in a poetical composition. 
- These defects are, however, but as dust in the 
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balance, wheq compared with his beaaties. As a 
satirist he cannot be denied a place among the most 
eminent of those to whom this ooontry has given 
birth. For hnmour, for wit, for irony, he has no sn- 
perior; for vehemence and bitterness of invective he ' 
has scarcely an equal. When he strikes, he lends 
his whole soul to the blow, and seems to leave to his 
victim no chance of escape. In all his poems there 
is a fervour, an enthusiasm, an overpowering irape- 
tnosity, by which the reader is seized and hurried 
along. Bat it is not merely as a satirist that Chur- 
chill has a title to our admiration. He is likewise a 
descriptive poet of a very high class. His satire is, 
in reality, rendered more striking by the force of con- 
trast. Over the darkest of his scenes he throws the 
light of a vivid fancy. His metaphors, images and 
prosopopeias, are bold and appropriate, and he often, 
by a single masterly stroke, places an object dis- 
tinctly before our eyes. In his poems a painter might 
find numerous groups and figures, capable of being 
transferred to the canvass, without any change of 
attribute or attitude. To his versification, with the 
exception already stated, praise too liberal can hardly 
be awarded. It is richly varied, and sweeps grandly 
onward, like the profound and rapid waters of some 
majestic river. In its best parts, it at times reminds 
us of that of Dryden ; but it is essentially different 
in its general texture. 

The testimony which Cowper bears to the merit of 
Churchill is so conclusive and so felicitously ex- 
pressed that it must not be omitted. It is a curious 
circumstance that the language, in which he mentions 
one of the former biographers of the departed poet, 
should be so exactly applicable, as it is to some bio- 
graphers of a ranch later date. 

" It is (says he), a great thing to be indeed a poet, 
and does not happen to more than one man in a cen- 
tury. Churchill^ the great Churchill,- deserved the 
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name of poet* I have read him twice, and some of 
bis pieces three times over, and the Jast time with 
more pleasure than the first. The pitiful scribbler of 
his life seems to have undertaken that task, for which 
he was entirely unqualified, merely because it afforded 
him an opportunity to traduce him. He has inserted 
in it but one anecdote of conseqUenee, for which he 
refers you to a novel, and introduces the story with 
doubts about the truth of it. But his barrenness as 
a biographer I could forgive, if the simpleton had not 
thought himself a judge of his writings, and under 
the erroneous influence of that thought, informed his 
reader that * Gotham,' * Independence,' and *The 
Times,' were catchpennies. ' Gotham,' unless I am 
a much greater blockhead than he, which I am far 
from believing, is a noble and beautiful poem, and a 
poem with which I make no doubt the author took 
as much pains as with any he ever wrote. Making 
allowance (and Dryden in bis *■ Absalom and Achito- 
phel' stands in need of the same indulgence) for an 
unwarrantable use of Scripture, it appears to me to 
be a masterly performance. * Independence' is a 
most animated piece, full of strength and spirit, and 
marked with that bold masculine character which 1 
think is the great peculiarity of this writer. And 
' The Times' (except that the subject is disgusting 
to the last degree) stands equally high in my opi- 
nion. He is indeed a careless writer for the most 
part; but where shall we find in any of those authors 
who finish their works with the exactness of a 
Flemish pencil tho^e bold and daring strokes of 
fancy, those numbers so hazardously ventured upon, 
and so happily finished, the matter so compressed, 
and yet so clear, and the colour so sparingly laid^on, 
and yet with such a beautiful effect? In short, it is 
not his best praise that he is never guilty of those 
faults, as a writer, which he lays to the charge of 
others. A proof that he did not judge by a bor- 
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rowed standard, or from rules laid down by .critics, 
but that be was qualified to do it by his own native 
powers, and his great soperiorky of genius. For he 
that wrote so much, and wrote so fast, would through 
inadvertence and hurry unavoidably have departed 
from rules which he might have found in books, but 
his own truly poetical talent was a guide which could 
not suffer him to err. A racehorse is graceful in the 
swiftest pace, and never makes an awkward motion, 
though he is pushed to his utmost speed. A cart- 
horse might perhaps be taught to play tricks in the 
riding school, and might prance and curvet like his 
betters, but at some unlucky tioae would be sure to 
betray the baseness of his' original. It is an affair of 
very little consequence perhaps to the well being of 
mankind, but I cannot help regretting that he died so 
soon. Those words of Virgil, upon the immature 
death of Marcellus, might serve for his epitaph: 

Ostendent tenuis banc tantam fata, oeqae ultra 
Esse sinent.* 
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ENCOMIUMS. 



ON THE 

DEATH OF CHURCHILL. 

pROSE-DRiviNG duDces, waddliog fools in 
rhyme. 
Scoundrels of every kind, by vengeance led. 
Spit forth your venom, poison all your clime, 
Churchill, who scourged you to your holes, — 
is dead! 



ON THE SAME. 

BY CUNNINGHAM. 

Says Tom to Richard—* Churchill's dead !' 
Says Richard — * Tom, you lie : 

Old Rancour the report hath spread ; 
But genius' cannot die.' 



In Anna's wars immortal Churchill rose. 
And, great in arms, subdued Britannia's foes ; 
A greater Churchill now commands our praise. 
And the palm yields her empire to the bays. 
Though John fought nobly at his army's head. 
And slew his thousands with the balls of lead ; 
Yet must the hero to the bard submit, 
Who hurls, unmatched, the thunderbolts of wit. 
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FROM THE POST. 

% poetical (Spistle, 

ADDRESSED DY LLOYD TO CHURCHILL. 

Is there a man, whose genius strong 

Rolls like a rapid stream along; 

Whose Muse, long hid in cheerless night, 

Pours on us like a flood of light; 

Whose active, comprehensive mind 

Walks Fancy's regions un confined ; 

Whom nor the surly sense of pride 

Nor affectation warps aside; 

Who drags no author from his shelf 

To talk an, with an eye to self ; 

Careless alike, in conversation. 

Of censure or of approbation ; 

Who freely thinks, who freely speaks. 

And meets the wit he never seeks ; 

Whose reason calm, whose judgment cool. 

Can pity, but not hate a fool ; 

Who can a hearty praise bestow. 

If merit sparkles in a foe ; 

Who, bold and open, firm and true. 

Flatters no friends, yet loves them too? 

Churchill will be the last to know, 

His is the portrait I would show. 
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FROM 

COWPER'S TABLE-TALK. 

Contemporaries all surpassed, see one, 
Short his career indeed, yet ably run; 
Churchill ! himself unconscious of his powers, 
In penury consumed his idle hours. 
And, like a scattered seed at random sown. 
Was left to spring by vigour of his own : 
Lifted at length, by dignity of thought 
And dint of genius, to an affluent lot. 
He laid his head in Luxury's soft lap. 
And there too often took his easy nap. 
If brighter beams than all he threw not forth, 
Twas negligence in him, not want of worth : 
Surly and slovenly, and bold and coarse. 
Too proud for art, and trusting in mere force. 
Spendthrift alike of money and of wit. 
Always at speed, and never drawing bit. 
He struck the lyre in such a careless mood. 
And so disdained the rules he understood. 
The laurel seem'd to wait on his command. 
He snatch'd it rudely from the Muse's hand^ 
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Health to great Glo'ster — from a man unknown. 
Who holds thy health as dearly as his own. 
Accept this greeting — nor let modest fear 
Call up one maiden blush — I mean not here 
To wound with flattery; 'tis a villain's art. 
And suits not with the frankness of my heart. 
Truth best becomes an orthodox divine. 
And, spite of hell, that character is mine : 
To speak e'en bitter truths I cannot fear : 
But truth, my Lord, is panegyric here. 

Health to great Glo'ster — nor, through love 
of ease. 
Which all priests love, let this address displease. 
I ask no favour, not one note I crave ; 
And when this busy brain rests in the grave 
(For till that time it never can have rest), 
I will not trouble you with one bequest. 
Some humbler friend, my mortal journey done, 
More near in blood, a nephew or a son. 
In that dread hour executor I'll leave, 
For I, alas ! have many to receive. 
To give, but little. — To great Glo'ster health; 
Nor let thy true and proper love of wealth 

' This aofinisbed ironical dedication to an intended Tolame 
of Sermons was addressed to Dr. Warbnrton, Bishop of 
GloQce^ter, the commentator on Pope, &o. 

d2 
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Here take a false alarm — in purse though poor, 
In spirit I'm right proud, nor can endure 
The mention of a, bribe — thy pocket's free : 
I, though a dedicator, scorn a fee : 
Let thy own ofTspripg all thy fortunes share ; 
I would not Allen * rob nor Allen's heir. 

Think not, a thought unworthy thy great soul, 
Which pomps of this world never could control. 
Which never ofFer'd up at Power's vain shrine 5 
Think not that pomp and pawer can work on mine. 
'Tis not thy name, though that indeed is great; 
Tis not the tinsel trumpery of state ; 
Tis not thy title. Doctor liiough thou art; 
Tis not thy mitre which hath won my heart. 
State is a farce; names are but empty things. 
Degrees are bought, and, by mistaken kings, 
Titles are oft misplaced; mitres, which shine 
So bright in other eyes, are dull in mine. 
Unless set off by virtue ; who deceives 
Under the sacred sanction of lawn sleeve^ 
Enhances guilt, commits a double sin ; 
So fair without, and yet so fou) within, 
Tis not thy outward form, thy easy mien. 
Thy sweet complacency, thy brow serene. 
Thy open front, thy love-commanding eye, 
Where fifty Cupids, as in ambush, lie. 
Which can from sixty to sixteen impart 
The force of Love, and point his blunted dart! 
'Tis not thy face, though that by Nature's made 
An index to thy soul ; though there display'd 
We see thy mind at large, and through thy skin 
Peeps out that courtesy which dwells within ; 

' Ralph Allen, Esq. the patron of Warbarton, and the 
well-known object of Pope's graceful panegyric. 
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Tis not thy birth, for that is low as mine. 
Around joi^r heads no lineaj glories shine- 
But what is birth-when, to delight mankind. 
Heralds can make those arms they c^inaot find ; 
When thou art to thyself, thy sire unknown, 
A whole Welsh genealogy alone? 
No ; 'tis thy inward man, thy proper worth. 
Thy right just estimation here on earth. 
Thy life and doctrine uniformly join'd. 
And flowing from that wholesome source, thy 

mind. 
Thy known contempt of persecution's rod. 
Thy charity for man, thy love of God, 
Thy faith in Christ, so well approved 'mongst men^ 
Which now give life and utterance to my pen. 
Thy virtue, not thy rank, demands my lays ; 
Tis not the bishop, but the saint, I praise ; 
Raised by that theme I soar on wings more strong, 
And burst forth into praise, withheld too long. 

Much did 1 wish, e en whilst I kept those sheep 
Which, for my curse, I was ordain'd to keep; 
Ordain'd, alas ! to keep through need, not choice 3 ; 
Those sheep which never heard their shepherd's 

voice. 
Which did not know, yet would not learn their 

w^y, [stray; 

Which stii^y'd themselves,yet grieved that I should 
Those sheep which my good father (on his bier 
Let filial duty drop the pious tear) 
Kept well, yet starved himself; e'en at that time 
Whilst I was pure and innocent of rhyme, 

' CbarchiU sacceeded his father in the caracj and lectare- 
tthip of St. John the Evangelist, Westminster ; bat in January, 
1763, resigned his care, and with it his clerical dress, the 
last remainbg badge of his clerical profession. 
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Whilst, sacred dulness ever in my view, 
Sleep at my bidding crept from pew to pew; 
Much did I wish, though little could I hope, 
A friend in him who was the friend of Pope. 

' His hand (said I) my youthful steps shall guide. 
And lead me safe where thousands fall beside ; 
His temper, his experience shall control 
And hush to peace the tempest of my soul ; 
His judgment teach me, from the critic school. 
How not to err, and how to err by rule ; 
Instruct me, mingle profit with delight. 
Where Pope was wrong, where Shakspeare was 
not right; [whim, 

Where they are justly praised, and where through 
]Sow little 's due to them, how much to him. 
Raised *bove the slavery of common rules. 
Of common sense, of modern, ancient schools; 
Those feelings banish'd, which mislead us all. 
Fools as we are, and which we Nature call : 
He, by his great example, might impart 
A better something, and baptize it — Art; 
fie, all the feelings of my youth forgot. 
Might show me what is taste, by what is not; 
By him supported with a proper pride, 
I might hold all mankind as fools beside : 
He (should a world, perverse and peevish grown, 
Explode his maxims and assert their own) 
Might teach me, like himself to be content, 
And let their folly be their punishment; 
Might, like himself, teach his adopted son, 
'Gainst all the world, to quote a Warburton.' 

Fool that I was ! could I so much deceive 
My soul with lying hopes ? could I believe 
That he, the servant of his Maker sworn. 
The servant of his Saviour, would be torn 
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From their embrace^ and lea^e that dear employ. 
The cure of souls, his duty and his joy, 
For toys like mine, and waste his precious time. 
On which so much depended, for a rhyme ? 
Should he forsake the task he undertook, 
Desert his flock, and break his pastoral crook ? 
Shovild he (forbid it. Heaven !) so high in place, 
So rich in knowledge, quit the work of grace. 
And, idly wand^ing o'er the Muses' hill. 
Let the salvation of mankind stand still? 

Far, far be tiiat from thee — yes, far from thee 
Be such revolt from grace, and far from me 
The will to think it — guilt is in the thought — 
Not so, not so, hath Warburton been taught. 
Not so learned Christ — recall that day,well known, 
When (to maintain God's honour — and his own) 
He call'd blasphemers forth — methinks I now 
See stern Rebuke enthroned on his brow. 
And arm'd with tenfold terrors — from his tongue, 
Where fiery zeal and Christian fury hung, 
Methinks I hear the deep-toned thunders roll. 
And chill with horror every sinner s soul — 
In vain they strive to fly — flight cannot save ; 
And Potter trembles even in his grave — 
With all the conscious pride of innocence 
Methinks I hear him, in his own defence. 
Bear ^^itness to himself; whilst all men knew, 
By gospel rules^ his witness to be true. 

O glorious man ! thy zeal I must pommend, 
Tl^ough it deprived me of my dearest friend ; 
The real motives of thy anger known, 
Wilkes must the justice of that anger own ; 
And, could thy bosom have been bared to view. 
Pitied himself, in turn had pitied you. 
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Bred to the law, you wisely took the gown, 
Which I, like Demas, foolishly laid down ; 
Hence double strength our Holy Mother drew; 
Me she got rid of, and made prize of you. 
I, like an idle truant, fond of play. 
Doting on toys, and throwing gems away. 
Grasping at shadows, let the substance slip ; 
But you, my lord, renounced attorneyship 
With better purpose and more noble aim. 
And wisely play'd a more substantial game : 
Nor did Law mourn, bless'd in her younger son, 
ForMansfield does whatGlo'ster would have done. 
Doctor! Dean ! Bishop! Glo'ster! and my Lord! 
If haply these high titles may accord 
With thy meek spirit ; if the barren sound 
Of pride delights thee, to the topmost round 
Of fortune's ladder got, despise not one 
For want of smooth hypocrisy undone ; 
Who, far below, turns up his wondering eye. 
And, without envy, sees thee placed so high : 
Let not thy brain (as brains less potent might) 
Dizzy, confounded, giddy with the height. 
Turn round, and lose distinction; lose her skill 
And wonted powers of knowing good from ill. 
Of sifting truth from falsehood, friends from foes ; 
Let Glo'ster well remember how he rose. 
Nor turn his back on men who made him great ; 
Let him not, gorged with power and drunk with 

state, 
Forget what once he was, though now so high, 
J3.0W low, how mean, and full as poor as I. 

Cwtera desunt. 
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1761. 

Roscius deceased, each high aspiring player 
Push'd all his interest for the vacant chair. 
The buskin'd heroes of the mimic stage 
No longer whine in love, and rant in rage ; 
The monarch quits his throne, and condescends 
Humbly to court the favour of his friends ; 
For pity's sake, tells undeserved mishaps, 
And, their applause to gain, recounts lias claps* 
Thus the victorious chiefs of ancient Rome, 
To win the mob, a suppliant's form assume ; 
In pompous strain fight o'er the' extinguish'd war, 
And show where honour bled in every scar. 

But though bare merit might in Rome appear 
The strongest plea for favour, 'tis not here : 
We form our judgment in another way, 
And they will best succeed who best can pay ; 
Those, who would gain the votes of British tribes. 
Must add to force of merit, force of bribes. 

What can an actor give? in every age 
Cash hath been rudely banish'd fro;m the stage ; 
Monarchs themselves, to grief of every player, 
Appear as often as their image there; 
They can't, like candidate for other seat, 
Pour seas of wine, and mountains raise of meat. 
Wine ! they could bribe you with the world as scon ; 
And of Roast Beef they only know the t^ne : 
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But what they have, they give; could Clive* A> 

more, 
Though for each million he had brought home four ? 

Shuter ' keeps open house at Southwark fair. 
And hopes the friends of humour will be there ; 
In Smithfield, Yates ' prepares the rival treat 
For those who laughter love, instead of meat. 
Foote^, at Old House (for even Foote will be 
In self-conceit an actor), bribes with tea ; 
Which Wilkinson* at second-hand receives. 
And at the New pours water on the leaves. 

The town divided, each runs several ways,- 
As passion, humour, interest, party, sways. 
Things of no moment,- colour of the hair. 
Shape of a leg, complexion brown or fair, 
A dress well chosen, or a patch misplaced,. 
Conciliate favour, or create distaste. 

* Robert Lord Clive, the restorer, if not the foander of the 
Empire in India. 

^ Edward Shoter, a comic actor, who, after Tarious thea- 
trical vicissitades, died in 1766. Shater had an acting booth 
in Soathwark, till Ladj Fair was soppressed in 1762, hj an 
order of the Coart of Common Coancil. 

^ Richard Yates, from filling the most insignificant cba- 
ratoters, gradually rose to good repnte in certain characters. 
His second wife was a first rate actress. Yates kept o^en 
booth at Smithfield daring Bartholomew Fair. 

* Samnel Foote, the well known author of seteral comedies 
and farces, and manager of the Littlie.Tbeatte iii the Hay- 
market, where be performed in most of his own pieces. 
Most of these were dramatic satires, whence he was called 
' The English Aristophanes.' 

' Tate Wilkinsonra versatile actor, was, at the publicatipn 
of the Roseiad, principal proprietor and manager of Sadler's 
Wells, which concern he quitted many years ago, and be- 
came patentee of the theatre at York, where his kindness 
and liberality to the performers excited honourable praise. 
HedkikialSO^. 
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From galleries loud peals of laughter roU^ 
And thunder Shuter's praises ; — he's so droll. 
£mbox*d, the ladies must have something smarts 
Palmer^ oh ! Palmer tops the janty part. 
Seated in pit, the dwarf with aching eyes 
Looks up, and vows that Barry's ^ out of size i 
TVhilst to six feet the vigorous stripling grown. 
Declares that Garrick is another Coan ^. 
When place of judgment is by whim supplied^ 
And our opinions, have their rise in pride. 
When, in discoursing on each mimic elfj 
We praise and censure with an eye to self; 
All must meet friends, and Ackman ^ bids as fair. 
In such a court, as Garrick, for the chair. 

At length agreed, all squabbles to decide^ 
By some one judge the cause was to be tried; 
But this their squabbles did afresh renew. 
Who should be judge in such a trial: — who? 

For Johnson *° some ; but Johnson, it was fear'd. 
Would be too grave, and Sterne" too gay appear d ; 

^ John Palmer, a favourite actor in genteel comedy, mar- 
ried a daughter of the celebrated Mrs. Pritchard ; bat, like 
his namesake, met with an antimely death, in oonseqaence of 
an improper draught being given to him, for what might 
otherwise have proved bat a slight indisposition. He was a 
very respectable player, and a man mnch esteemed for his 
integrity. 

^ Spranger Barry, an actor of first-rate eminence, who was 
in his person near irix feet high, finejy formed, and possess- 
ing a manly ooantenance, with a most faarmonioos voice. 

' John Coan, a dwarf, was a native of Norfolk, and died in 
March, 1764. 

' Ackman, ranked with the lowest comic actors of his 
time. 

'® The celebrated Dr. Johnson. 

" Laurence Sterne, whose Tristram Shandy was recently 
pnbiished. 

VOL. I. B 
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Others for Franklin ** voted ; but 'twas known. 
He sicken'd at all triumphs but his own : 
For Colman '^ many, but the peevish tongue 
Of prudent Age found out that he was young: 
For Murphy ** some few pilfering wits declared, 
Whilst Folly clappd her hands, and Wisdom 

stared. [womb. 

To mischief train'd, e'en from his mother*s 

Grown old in fraud, though yet in manhood's 

bloom. 
Adopting arts, by which gay villains rise. 
And reach the heights which honest men despise; 
Mute at the bar, and in the senate loud. 
Dull *mongst the dullest, proudest of the proud^ 
A pert, prim, prater, of the northern race. 
Guilt in his heart, and famine in his face. 
Stood forth, — and thrice he waved his lily hand — 
And thrice he twirFd his tye — thrice stroked his 

band—'* [aim, 

* At Friendship's call (thus oft, with traitorous 
Men, void of faith, usurp faith's sacred name). 
At Friendship's call I come, by Murphy sent. 
Who thus by me developes his intent : 
But lest^ transfused, the spirit should be lost. 
That spirit which, in storms of rhetoric toss'd. 
Bounces about, and flies like bottled beer. 
In his own words his own intentions hear. 

*' Dr. Thomas Franklin, the translator of Sophocles, Pha- 
laris, and Lacian, the aathor of several plays, and of a vo- 
lame of Sermons, &c. 

" The translator of Terence and of the Art of Poetry, 
and the intiipate friend and favourite of Chnrchiil. 

'^ Arthur Marphy, Esq. a well known playwight, &c. 
^ '* This character has been sapposed to allude to the late 
Earl of Rosslyn. 
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' Thanks to my friends; — but, to vile fortunes 
bom. 
No robes of fur these shoulders must adorn. 
Vain your applause, no aid from thence I draw; 
Vain all my wit, for what is wit in lawl [gain 
Twice (cursed remembrance !) twice I strove to 
Admittance 'mongst the law-instructed train. 
Who, in the Temple and Gray's Inn, prepare 
For client's wretched feet the legal snare : 
Dead to those arts which polish and refine. 
Deaf to all worth, because that worth was mine; 
Twice did those blockheads startle at my name. 
And foul rejection gave me up to shame. 
To laws and lawyers then I bade adieu. 
And plans of far more liberal note pursue. 
Who will may be a judge — my kindling breast 
Burns for that chair which Roscius once possessed ; 
Here give your votes, your interest here exert. 
And let success for once attend desert.' 

With sleek appearance and with ambling pace. 
And, type of vacant head, with vacant face. 
The proteus HilP^ put in his modest plea, — 
* Let Favour speak for others. Worth for me.' — 
For ^ho, like him, his various powers could ci^ll 
Into so many shapes, and shine in all ? 
Who could so nobly grace the motley list. 
Actor, Inspector, Doctor, Botanist? 

'^ Dr. John Hill was mriginallj an apothecary -and a sta- 
deot in botany, a pamphleteer, or an actor and a dramatic 
anther. Few epigrams possess trner point than that of Gar- 
rick on this medical dramatist : 

For phjsic and farces his equal there scarce is. 
His farces are physic, his physic a farce is. 

s 

He compiled the supplement to Chambers's Dictionary, and 
pablished a daily paper called the ' Inspector,' to which 
Charchill alludes. 
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Knows any one so well — sure no one knows — 
At once to play, prescribe, compound, compose? 
Who can — But Woodward ' ^ came, — Hill slipped 

away. 
Melting like ghosts before the rising day. 

With that low cunning which in fools supplies. 
And amply too, the place of being wise, 
Which Nature, kind indulgent parent, gave 
To qualify the blockhead for a kn^ve; 
With that smooth falsehood, whose appearance 

charms, 
And reason of each wholesome doubt disarms, 
Which to the lowest depths of guile descends, 
By vilest means pursues the vilest ends. 
Wears Friendship's mask for purposes of spite, 
Fawns in the day, and butchers in the night; 
With that malignant envy which turns pale 
And sickens even if a friend prevail. 
Which merit and success pursues with hate, 
And damns the worth it cannot imitate ; 
With the cold caution of a coward's spleen. 
Which fears not guilt, but always seeks a screen, 
Which keeps this maxim ever in her view — 
What's basely done, should be done safely tpo ; 
With that dull, rooted, callous impudence 
Which, dead to shame and every nicer sense, 
Ne'er blushed, unless in spreading vice's snares. 
She blunder d on some virtue unawares ; 
With all these blessings, which we seldom find 
Lavished by Nature on one happy mind, 

'^ This allades to a paper war in which Hill was engaged 
with Woodward the comedian, in consequence of an insult 
the latter had receiyed from him in the exercise of bis pro- 
fesaion. 
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A motley figure, of the fribble tribe. 
Which heart can scarce conceive, or pen describe, 
Came simpering on ; to ascertain whose sex 
Twelve sage, iinpannel'd matrons would perplex ; 
Nor male nor female ; neither and yet both ; 
Of neuter genter, though of Irish growth ; 
A six-foot suckling, mincing in Its gait. 
Affected, peevish, prim, and delicate ; 
Fearful It seemed, though of athletic make. 
Lest brutal breezes should too roughly shake 
Its tender form, and savage motion spread 
O'er Its pale cheeks the horrid manly red. 

Much did It talk, in Its own pretty^ phrase, 
Of genius and of taste, of players and plays ; 
Much'too of writings which Itself had wrote. 
Of special merit, though of little note; 
For fate, in a strange humour, had decreed 
That what It wrote none but Itself should read; 
Much, too. It chatter'd of dramatic laws. 
Misjudging critics, and misplaced applause ; 
Then, with a self-complacent, jutting air, 
It smiled. It smirked, It wriggled to the chair. 
And, with an awkward briskness not Its own. 
Looking around, and perking on the throne, [dame^ 
Triumjphant seem'd, when that strange savage 
Known but to few or only known by name. 
Plain Common Sense, appeared, by Nature there 
Appointed, with Plain Truth, to guard the chair ; 
The pageant saw, and, blasted with her frown. 
To Its first i^tate of nothing melted down. 

Nor shall the Muse (for even there the pride 
Of this vain nothing shall be mortified). 
Nor shall the Muse (should fate ordain her rhymes. 
Pond, pleasing thought, to live in after times !) 
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With such a irifler's name her pages blot; 
Known be the character, the thing fprgot: 
Let It, to disappoint each future aim, 
JJve without sex, and die without a name '^ ! 

Cold-blooded critics, by enervate sires 
Scarce hammer'd out, when !Nature*s feeble fires 
Glimmered their last ; whose sluggish blood, half 
froze, [ne'er glows 

Creeps labouring through the veins ; whose heart 
With fancy-kindled heat : — a servile race. 
Who in mere want of fault all merit place ; 
Who blind obedience pay to ancient schools. 
Bigots to Greece, and slaves to mpsty rules ; 
With solemn consequence declared that none 
Could judge that cause but Sophocles alone : 
Dupes to their fancied excellence, the crowd. 
Obsequious to the sacred dictate, bow'd. 

When, froni amidst the throng, a youth stood 

forth, 
ID^nHnown his person, not unknown his worth; 
His look bespoke applause ; alone he stood. 
Atone he stemmed the mighty critic flood : 
He talk'd of anciepts, as the man became 
Who priced our own, but envied not their fame ; 
With noble reverence spoke of Greece and Rome, 
And scom'd to tear the laprel from the tomb. 

* But more than just to other countries grown, 
Must we turn base apostates to our own ? 
Where do these words of Greece and Rome excel. 
That England may not please the ear as well? 

'" Mr. William Tooke, io bis able illostratiye notes on this 
poem, baa informed as that the original of this spirited inyec- 
Xiwe was one Fitzpatrick, who was also the hero of Garrick's 
Fribb]e;^9d. 
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What mighty magic 's in the place or air 
That all perfection needs must centre there ; 
In states let strangers blindly be preferr'd; 
In state of letters merit should be heard. 
Genius is of no country; her pure ray 
Spreads all abroad, as general as the day ; 
Foe to restraint, from place to place she flies, 
And may hereafter e'en in Holland rise. 
May not (to give a pleasing fancy scope. 
And cheer a patriot heart with patriot hope), 
May not some great, extensive genius raise 
The name of Britain 'bove Athenian praise; 
And, whilst brave thirst of fame his bosom warms, 
Make England great in letters as in arms 1 
There may — there hath — and Shakspeare's muse 

aspires 
Beyond the reach of Greece : with native fires 
Mounting aloft, he wings his daring flight. 
Whilst Sophocles below stands trembling at his 

height. 
* Why should we then abroad forjudges roam. 
When abler judges we may find at home? 
Happy in tragic and in comic powers. 
Have we not Shakspeare? — is not Jonson ours ? 
For them, your natural judges, Briton^, vote; 
They'll judge like Britons,who like Britons wrote.' 
He said, and conquer'd — Sense resumed her 
And disappointed pedants stalk'd away, [sway, 
Shakspeare and Jonson, with deserved applause. 
Joint judges were ordain'd to try the cause. 
Meantime the stranger every voice employ'd. 
To ask or tell his name. — Who is it?— Lloyd ''. 

*^ Robert Lloyd, the bosom friend of oar aqthor, was the 
son of Dr. Peirson Lloyd, and was author of the poem called 
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Thus, when the aged friends of Job stood mute, 
And, tamely prudent, gave up the dispute, 
£hhu, with the decent warmth of youUi, 
Boldly stood forth the advocate of Truth; 
Confuted Falsehood, and disabled Pride, 
Whibt baffled Age stood snarling at his side. 

The day of trial 's fix*d, nor any fear 
Lest day of trial should be put off here : 
Causes but seldom for delay can call 
In courts where forms are few, fees none at all. 

The morning came, nor find I that the sun. 
As he on other grestt events hath done. 
Put on a brighter robe than what he wore, 
To go his journey in, the day before. 

Full in the centre of a spacious plain. 
On plan entirely new, where nothing vain. 
Nothing magnificent appear'd, but Art 
With decent modesty performed her part. 
Rose a tribunal ; from no other court 
It borrow'd ornament, or sought support; 
No juries here were pack'd to kill or clear. 
No bribes were taken, nor oaths broken here ; 
No gownsmen, partial to a client*s cause. 
To their own purpose turned the pliant laws : 

' The Actor/ Mr. Llojd took the degree of M. A. at Cam- 
bridge, and was afterwards asher at Westminster school, bat 
this he relinqaisbed, and resorted to his pen for subsistence : 
and being of a thooghtless and extravagant tarn, be soon con- 
tracted debts which he was anabie to discharge. This placed 
him within the walls of the Fleet Prison, where he depended 
for support almost wholly on the boantj of Cbarchill, whose 
kindness to him continaed daring all his necessities. On the 
death of his benefactor, Lloyd sank into a state of de- 
spondence, and his anhappj life came to a close on the 16th 
of December, 1764, in less than two months after the death 
of Chorchill. 
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Each judge was true and steady to his trust. 
As Mansfield *° wise, and as old Foster" just. 

In the first seat, in robe of various dyes, 
A noble wildness flashing from his eyes. 
Sat Shakspeare: — in one hand a wand he bore. 
For mighty wonders famed in days of yore; 
The other held a globe, which to his will 
Obedient turn'd, and own'd the master's skill : 
Things of the noblest kind his genius drew. 
And looked through Nature at a single view : 
A loose he gave to his unbounded soul. 
And taught new lands to rise, new seas to roll : 
Caird into being scenes unknown before, [more. 
And, passing Nature's bounds, was something 

Next Jonson sat, in ancient learning trained. 
His rigid judgment Fancy's flights restrain'd; 
Correctly pruned each wild luxuriant thought, 
Mark'd out her course, nor spared a glorious fault ; 
The book of man he read with nicest art. 
And ransacked all the secrets of the heart; 
Exerted penetration's utmost force. 
And traced each passion to its proper source : 
Then, strongly mark'd, in liveliest colours drew. 
And brought each foible forth to public view: 
The coxcomb felt a lash in every word. 
And fools, hung out, their brother fools deterr'd. 
His comic humour kept the world in awe. 
And laughter frightened Folly more than law. 

But, hark! — the trumpet sounds, the crowd 
gives way, 
And the procession comes in just array. 

^ The celebrated Lord Chief Jostice Marraj* Ear] of 
Mansfield. 

^' Sir Michael Foster, one of the Jodges of the. Court of 
King's Bench. He died the 7th of No?ember, 1763. 
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Now should 1 9 in some sweet poetic line. 
Offer up incense at ApoUo^s shrine. 
Invoke the Muse to quit her calm abode. 
And waken Memory with a sleeping ode": 
For how should mortal man, in mortal verse. 
Their titles, merits, or their names rehearse ? 
But give, kind Dulness ! memory and rhyme, 
Well put off genius till another tin^e. 

First, Order came, — with solemn step and slow, 
In measured time his feet were taught to go. 
Behind, from time to time, he cast his eye. 
Lest this should quit his place, that step awry : 
Appearances to save his only care ; 
80 things seem right, no matter what they are : 
In him his parents saw themselves renewM, 
Begotten by Sir Critic on Saint Prude. 

Then came drum, trumpet, hautboy, fiddle, 
flute: 
Next snuffer, sweeper, shifter, soldier, mute : 
Legions of angels all in white advance ; 
Furies, all fire, come forward in a dance; 
Pantomime figures then are brought to view. 
Fools, hand in hand with fools, go two by two. 
Next came the Treasurer of either House, 
One with full purse, t'other with not a sous '^: 
Behind, a group of figures awe create. 
Set off with all the' impertinence of state ; 
By lace and feather consecrate to fame, 
Expletive kings, and queens without a name. 

^ A sapposed allusion to Jason's * Ode to Memory/ which 
was also ridicaled bj Lloyd in an * Ode to Oblivion.' 

^ Govent Garden theatre became rich onder the manage- 
ment of Beard, who, with Miss Brent in the Beggar's Opera 
and Artaxerxes, tarned the tide of public fa?oar for several 
seasons to the advantage of that hoose. 
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Here Havard'^, all serene, in the same strains 
Loves^ hates, and rages, triumphs, and complains ; 
His easy vacant face proclaimed a heart 
Which could not feel emotions, nor impart. 
With him came mighty Davies^; on my life. 
That Davies hath a very pretty wife : — 
Statesman all over ! — in plots famous grown ! — 
He mouths a sentence, as curs mouth a bone. 

Next Holland ^ came, — with truly tragic stalk. 
He creeps, he flies, — a hero should not walk. 
A s if with Heaven he warr'd, his eager eyes 
Planted their batteries against the skies ; 
Attitude, action, air, pause, start, sigh, groan 
He borrowed, and made use of as his own. 
By fortune thYown on any other stage. 
He might, perhaps, have pleased an easy age; 
But now appears a copy, and no more. 
Of something better we have seen before. 
The actor who would build a solid fame 
Must imitation's servile arts disclaim ; 
Act from himself, on his own bottom stand; 
I hate e'en Garrick thus at second hand. 
Behmd came King.--Bred up in modest lore. 
Bashful and young he sought Hibernia's shore ; 

** William Hayard was the son of a vintner at Dublin, and 
originally intended for the practice of surgery. As an actor 
he was pleasing though not powerful, aod his attention to his 
part and amiable character recommended him to the goodwill 
of the audience. 

^ Thomas Daviesi a bookseller^ actor, and author. He died 
in 1785. Mrs. Davies was sometimes called upon to perform 
Mrs. Gibber's parts, particularly Cordelia in Lear; and her 
figure, look, and deportment made her be received with no 
inconsiderable share of approbation. 

^ Holland, a pupil of Mr. Garrick, under whose tuition he 
made some proficiency, though he seldom merited more praise 
thin that of being a close copy of his original. 
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Hibernia, famed, 'bove every other grace. 
For matchless intrepidity of face : 
From her his features caught the generous flame, 
And bid defiance to all sense of shame ; 
Tutor'd by her all rivals to surpass, [Brass *^. 
'Mongst Drury's sons hie comes, and shines in 

Lo, Yates**! — Without the least finesse of art 
He gets applause; I wish he'd get his part. 
When hot impatience is in full career 
How vilely * Hark'e! Hark'e!' grates the ear; 
When active fancy from the brain is sent. 
And stands on tiptoe for some wish'd event, 
I hate those careless blunders which recall 
Suspended sense, and prove it fiction alL 

In characters of low and vulgar mould, 
Where Nature's coarsest features we behold. 
Where, destitute of every decent grace, 
Unmanner'd jests are blurted in your face; 
There Yates, with justice, strict attention draws, 
Acts truly from himself, and gains applause ; 
But when, to please himself, or charm his wife. 
He aims at something in politer life. 
When, blindly thwarting Nature's stubborn plan. 
He treads the stage by way of gentleman. 
The clown, who no one touch of breeding knows. 
Looks Uke Tom Errand dress'd in Clinchers 
clothes'', 

^ King's most admired characters were Brass in the Con- 
federacy, Sir Peter Teazle in the School for Scandal, the 
Grave-digger in Hamlet, &c.'; but his chef-d'ceuvre was Lord 
Ogilbj in the Clandestine Marriage, which he performed 
with ancommon discrimination. For dry humour and articu- 
late volubility King was aneqnaled. He died in 1804. 

^ The character of Yates is accaraCely drawn by Churchill. 

^ A character in Farqahar*s comedy of the Constant 
Couple. 
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Fond of his dress, fond of his person grown, 
Laugh'd at hy all, and to himself unknown. 
From side to side he struts, he smiles, he prates, 
And seems to wonder what's become of Yates. 

Woodward ^°, endowed with various tricks of 
ftice. 
Great master in the science of grimace. 
From Ireland ventures, favourite of the Town, 
Lured by the pleasing prospect of renown ; 
A speaking Harlequin, made up of whim. 
He twists, he twines, he tortures every limb. 
Plays to the eye with a mere monkey's art. 
And leaves to sense the conquest of the heart* 
We laugh indeed ; but, on reflection's birth. 
We wonder at ourselves, and curse our mirth. 
His walk of parts he fatally misplaced. 
And inclination fondly took for taste ; 
Hence hath the town so often seen display'd 
Beau in burlesque, high life in masquerade < 

But when bold wits (not such as patch up plays. 
Cold and correct, in these insipid days) 
Some comic character, strong featured, urge, 
To probability's extremest verge ; 
Where modest Judgment her decree suspends. 
And, for a time, nor censures nor commends; 

^ Henry Woodward was born in London, had a liberal 
education at Merchant Tajrlors' School, and was at first en- 
gaged in the business of a tallow chandler. He was then 
bound apprentice to Mr. Rich, the manager of Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, under whose tuition be became qualified for a 
harlequin. He afterwards engaged at Drurj Lane, where 
his comic powers acquired great applause. Bobadil and 
Parollea were esteemed his masterpieces. His death hap- 
pened on the 17th of April, 1777, and was occasioned bj an 
accident, as he was jumping on to a table, in the character of 
Scrub in the Beaux' Stratagem. 
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Where critics can't determine on the spot 

Whether it is in nature found or not, 

Thefe Woodward safely shall his powers exert, 

Nor fail of favour where he shows desert; 

Hence he in Bobadil such praises bore, 

Such worthy praises, Kitely^* scarce had more. 

By turns transform'd into all kind of shapes. 
Constant to none, Foote^' laughs, cries, struts, 

and scrapes: 
Now in the centre, now in van or rear, 
The Proteus shifts, bawd, parson, auctioneer**. 
His strokes of humour and his bursts of sport 
Are all contained in this one word, — distort. 

Doth a man stutter, look asquint, or halt ? 
Mimics draw humour out of Nature's fault, 
With personal defects their mirth adorn. 
And hang misfortunes out to public scorn. 
E'en I whom Nature cast in hideous mould, 
Whom, having made, she trembled to behold. 
Beneath the load of mimicry may groan, 
And find that Nature's errors are my own. 

Shadows behind of Foote and Woodward came; 
Wilkinson this, Obrien** was that name. 

'^ Kitelj, in Jonson's Every Man in his Hamoar, was a 
favourite character of Garrick's. 

^ Foote was ontrageouslj offended at this attack, and was 
most violent in his anger. He wrote a prose dialogue, 
wherein he lampooned Gharcbill and Llojd, but was too wise 
to publish it. 

^ In several of his farces, Foote personated three or four 
of the principal characters himself. 

^ Obrien was originally a fencing master, and made his 
first appearance as an actor at Drurj Lane Theatre, in 1758, 
in the part of Captain Brazen. After continuing on the stage 
six years, he married Lady Susan Strange ways, daughter to 
the Earl of Ilchester, and soon after went over to America, 
where he enjoyed a profitable post under government. 
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Strange to relate, hnt woaderfuUy true. 
That even shadows have their shadows too ! 
With not a single comic power endued, 
The first a mere, mere mimic's mimic stood ; 
The last, by Nature form'd to please, who shows 

. In Jonson^s Stephen which way genius grows; 
Self quite put off,^ affects with too much art 

. To put on Woodward in each mangled part; 
Adopts his shrug, his wink, his stare; nay, more. 
His Yoice, and croaks ; for Woodward croak'd be- 
When a dull copier simple grace neglects, [fore. 
And rests his imitation in defects. 
We readily for^ve ; but such vile arts 
Are double guilt in men of real parts. 

By Nature form'd in her perversest mood. 
With no one requisite of art endued. 
Next Jackson^^ came. — Observe that settled glare. 
Which better speaks a puppet than a player; 
List to that voice — did ever Discord hear 
Sounds so well fitted to her untuned ear ? 
When to enforce some very tender part. 
The right hand sleeps by instinct on the heart. 
His soul, of every other thought bereft. 
Is anxious only where to place the left ; 
He sobs and pants to sooth his weeping spouse. 
To sooth his weeping mother, turns and bows : 
Awkward, embarrass'd, stiff, without the skill 
Of moving gracefully or standing still. 
One leg, as if suspicious of his brother, 
^Desirous seems to run away from the' other. 

^ Jackson has since had the chief management of the 
Theatre Rojal at Edinbargh ; though possessed of a good 
person and some judgment, he was a yerj indifferent per- 
former, owing to the disadvantages of a harsh Toice and pro- 
fiaoial accent. 
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Some errors, handed down from age to age, 
Plead custom's force, and stili possess the stage. 
That's vile— -^Should we a parent's faults adore. 
And err because our fathers err'd before ! 
If, inattentive to the author's mind, 
Some actors made the jest they could not find. 
If by low tricks they marr'd fair Nature's mien. 
And blurr'd the graces of the simple sdene, 
Shall we, if reason rightly is employ'd, 
'Not see their faults; or, seeing,* not avoid? 
When Falstaff stands detected in a lie. 
Why without meaning rolls Love's ^* glassy eye ? 
Why? — There 's no cause — at least no cause we 
It was the fashion twenty years ago : [know — 
Fashion — a word which knaves and fools may use, 
Their knavery and folly to excuse. 
To copy beauties, forfeits all pretence 
^To fame — to copy faults is want of sense. 

Yet (though in some particulars he fails. 
Some few particulars, where mode prevails) 
If in these hallow'd times, when sober, sad. 
All gentlemen are melancholy mad. 
When 'tis not deem'd so great a crime by half 
To violate a vestal as to laugh. 
Rude mirth may hope presumptuous to engage 
An act of toleration for the stage ; 
And courtiers will, like reasonable creatures. 
Suspend vain fashion, and unscrew their features; 
Old Falstaff, play'd by Love, shall please once 
And humour set the audience in a roar, [more, 

^ James Love, an actor and dramatic writer. His real 
name was Daoce, and his father was sarvejor to the citj of 
Xiondon. Tb9 spn was a performer on Drarjr L»ne stag^e, 
and excelled in the character of Falstaff. He di^d in 1774. 
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Actors IVe seen, and of no vulgar name. 
Who, being from oi^e part possess'd of fame, 
Whether they are to laugh, cry, whine, or bawl. 
Still introduce that favourite part in all. 
Here, Love, be cautious — ne'er be thou betrayed 
To call in that wag Falstaff 's dangerous, aid ; 
Like Goths of old, howe'er he seems a friend. 
He 11 seize that throne you wish him to defend. 
In a peculiar mould by humour cast. 
For Falstaff framed — himself, the first and last — 
He stands aloof from all— rmaintains his state, 
And scorns, like Scotsmen, to assimilate. 
Vain all disguise — too plain we see the trick. 
Though the knight wears the weeds of Dominic ^% 
And Boniface^, disgraced, betrays the smack. 
In anno Domini, of Falstaff's sack. 

Arms crossed, brows bent, eyes fix'd, feet 
marching slow, 
A band of malcontents with spleen o'erflow ; 
Wrapped in conceit's impenetrable fog. 
Which pride, like Phoebus, draws from every bog, 
They curse the managers, and curse the town 
Whose partial favour keeps such merit down. 

[^ But if some man, more hardy than the rest, 
Should dare attack these gnatlings in their nest. 
At once they rise with impotence of rage. 
Whet their small stings, and buzz about the stage. 
' Tis breach of privilege ! — Shall any dare 
To arm satiric truth against a player? 

^ In Drjden*s Spanish Friar. 

^ la Farqohar's Beaax' Stratagem. 

^ The lines within brackets were added in the second edi- 
tion, In oonseqaence of the langoage adopted bj some of the 
actors find reyiewers, on the first appearance of the poem. 
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Prescriptiye rights we plead time out of mind; 
Actors, uDlash'd themselves, may lash mankind.' 

What! shsdl Opinion then, of nature free. 
And liberal as the vagrant air, agree 
To rust in chains like these, imposed by things 
Which, less than nothing, ape the pride of kings? 
No — though half-poets with half-players join 
To curse the freedom of each honest line ; 
Though rage and malice dim their faded cheek, 
What the Muse freely thinks, she 11 freely speak; 
With just disdaia. of every paltry sneer. 
Stranger alike to flattery and fear, 
In purpose fix'd, and to herself a rule. 
Public contempt shall ^f^ait the public fool.] 

Austin ^ would always ghsten in French silks, 
Ackman would Norris be, and Packer Wilks *' ; 
For who, like Ackman, can with humour please? 
Who can , like Packer, charm with sprightly ease 1 
Higher than all the rest, see Bransby ** strut : 
A mighty Gulliver in Lilliput ! 
Ludicrous Nature ! which at once could show 
A man so very high, so very low. 

If I forget thee, Blakes, or if I say 
Aught hurtful, may I never see thee play. 
Let critics, with a supercilious air. 
Decry thy various merit, and declare 

^ Austin 18 beliered to be the present manager of some 
provincial Theatre. 

*^ Wilks and Norris* two excellent actors of the old 
school, were contemporaries with Betterton and Booth. 
Packer and Ackman long retained hnmble engagements at 
Dmrj Lane Theatre ; and were asefnl ciphers. 

^ Bransby was ancommonlj tall, and in his gait remark- 
ably stiff; bat his performance of Kent in Lear, and of 
Downright in Every Man in his Hamoar, might have entitled 
him to honoorable mention. 
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Frenchmaii^s is still at top; — but scorn that rage 
Which, in attacking thee, attacks the age : 
French follies, universally embraced, 
At once provoke our mirth, and form our taste. 

Long, from a nation ever hardly used. 
At random censured, wantonly abused. 
Have Britons drawn their sport ; with partial view 
Form'd general notions from the rascal few ; 
Condemn'd a people, as for vices known. 
Which, from their country banish'd, seek our own. 
At length, howe'er, the slavish chain is broke. 
And Sense, awaken'd, scorns her ancient yoke, 
Taught by thee, Moody ^, we now learn to raise 
Mirth from their foibles, from their virtues praise. 

Next came the legion which our summer 
Bayes *' 
From alleys, here and there, contrived to raise ; 
Flush'd with vast hopes, and certain to succeed 
With wits who cannot write, and scarce can read. 
Veterans no more support the rotten cause. 
No more from Elliotts worth tiiey reap applause; 
Each on himself determines to rely ; 
Be Yates disbanded, and let Elliot fly. 
Never did players so well an author fit. 
To Nature dead, and foes declared to wit. 

^ The forte of Blakes Uj in personating the French fop 
or yalet, which he did with consammate chasteness and ac- 
coracj. He died in 1763. 

** This verj respectable actor and man retired from the 
stage about the year 1795. In Irish characters he has never 
been excelled* 

^ Allading to the summer theatre, where Marphy's plays 
were got ap and acted under the joint management of him- 
self and Mr. Foote. Miss Elliot, a young actress of merit, 
appeared there for the first time, in the part of Maria, in the 
Citizen. 
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So loud each tongue, so empty was each head, 

So much they talked, so very little said. 

So wondrous dull, and yet so wondrous vain. 

At once so willing and unfit to reign 

That Reason swore, nor would the oath recall. 

Their mighty master's soul inform'd them alL 

As one with various disappointments sad. 
Whom Dulness only kept from being mad. 
Apart from all the rest great Murphy came— <- 
Common to fools and wits the rage of fame. 
What though the sons of Nonsense hail him Sire, 
Auditor ^^, Author, Manager, and Squire, 
His restless souFs ambition stops not there ; 
To make his triumphs perfect, dub him Player. 

In person tall, a figure form'd to please. 
If symmetry could charm deprived of ease ; 
When motionless he stands, we all approve ; 
What pity 'tis the Thing was made to move ! 

His voice, in one dull, deep, unvaried sound, 
Seems to break forth from caverns under ground ; 
From hollow chest the low sepulchral note 
Unwilling heaves, and struggles in his throat. 

Could authors butcher'd give an actor grace. 
All must to him resign the foremost place. 
When he attempts, in some one favomite part, 
To ape the feelings of a manly heart. 
His honest features the disguise defy. 
And his face loudly gives his tongue the lie. 

Still in extremes, he knows no happy mean. 
Or raving mad, or stupidly serene : 
In cold-wrought scenes, the lifeless actor flag;^ ; 
In passion, tears the passion into rags. 

'^ Marphy, in the Auditor, undertook, in concert with Dr* 
Smollett, who was the editor of the Briton, a systematic de- 
fence of Lord Bate's administration. 
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JCan none remember? — Yes — I know all must — 
When in the Moor he ground his teeth to dust. 
When o'er the stage he Folly's standard bore, 
Whilst Common Sense stood trembling at the 
door. 

How few are found with real talents bless'd f 
Fewer with Nature's gifts contented rest. 
Man firom his sphere eccentric starts astray ; 
All hunt for fame, but most mistake the way. 
Bred at St. Omer's to the shuffling trade, 
The hopeful youth a Jesuit might have made. 
With various readings stored his empty skull, 
Leam'd without sense, and venerably dull ; 
Or, at some banker s desk, like many more, 
•Content to tell that two and two make four; 
His name had stood in city-annals fair, 
And prudent Dulness mark'd him for a mayor. 

What then could tempt thee, in a critic-age. 
Such blooming hopes to forfeit on a stage? 
Could it be worth thy wondrous waste of pains 
To publish to the world thy lack^of brains ? 
Or might not reason e'en to thee have shown 
Thy greatest praise had been to live unknown 1 
Yet let not vanity, like thine, despair; 
Fortune makes Folly her peculiar care. 

A vaeant throne high^placed in Smithfield view. 
To sacred Dulness and her first-born due ; 
Thither with haste in happy hour repair, 
Thy birthright claim, nor fear a rival there. 
Shuter himself shall own thy juster claim. 
And venal Ledgers ♦^ puff their Murphy's name, 

*' The 'Pablic-Ledger was a newspaper condacted bj 
Hogb Kellj. 
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Whilst Vaughan^ or DapperyCallhii^wbiiehyou 

wUl, 
Shall blow the trumpet, and give out the bill. 

There rule secure from critics and from sense, 
Nor once shall Genius rise to give offence ; 
Eternal peace shall bless the happy shore. 
And little factions break thy rest no more. 

From Covent Garden crowds promiscuous go, 
Whom the Muse knows not, nor desires to know: 
Veterans they seem*d, but knew of arms no. more 
Than if, till that time, arms they never bore : 
Like Westminster militia, train'd to fight. 
They scarcely knew the left hand from the right. 
Ashamed among such troops to show the bead. 
Their chiefs were scatter'd, and their heroes fled. 

Sparks ^^ at his glass sat comfortably down 
To separate frown from smile,and smile firomfrown. 
Smith ^°, the genteel, the airy, and the smart. 
Smith was just gone to school to say his paxt. 
Ross'' (a misfortune which we often meet) 
Wsis fast asleep at dear Statira*s feet; 



^ Thomas Vaughan, a friend of Marphj, wrote two faroei , 
neither of which deserre to be recorded : and also, at this 
period, a poem, entitled ' The Retort/ 

^ Lake Sparks was a man of strong intelligence, and knew 
bow to captivate his auditory. He acquired a competent 
fortnne, though not entirely from acting, and retired from the 
stage soon after the publication of the Rosciad. He died 
about the year 1769. 

^ A very favourite actor in genteel comedy, and the ori- 
ginal Charles Surface, in the School for Scandal. He mafried 
a woman of fortune, and retired from the stage about the year 
1788, to reside at Bury St. Edmonds. In 1797 he was 
prevailed upon to act Charles for the benefit of his friend 
King, which he did, with an ease and elegance that obtained 
the unanimous applause of a crowded house. 

'* Ross pleaded guilty to the charge brought against him 
by Charohill, and laughed at his punishment. His defects 
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Statira, with Iter hero to agree. 
Stood on her feet as fast asleep as he. 
Macklin '%who largelydealsinhalf-form'd sounds^ 
Who wantonly transgresses Nature's bounds, 
Whose acting's hard, affected, and constrain'd. 
Whose features, as each other they disdainM, 
At variance set, inflexible, and coarse. 
Ne'er know the workings of united force. 
Ne'er kindly soften to each other » aid. 
Nor show the mingled powers of light and shade ; 
No longer for a thankless stage concern'd. 
To worthier thoughts his mighty genius tum'd. 
Harangued, gave lectures, made each simple elf 
Almost as good a speaker as himself; 
Whilst the whole town, mad with mistaken zeal. 
An awkward rage for elocution feel. 
Dull cits and grave divines his praise proclaim. 
And join with Sheridan's ^^ .their Macklin's name. 
Shuter, who never cared a single pin 
Whether he left out nonsense, or put in. 
Who aim'd at wit, thoughy levePd in the dark. 
The random arrow seldom hit the mark. 
At Islington, all by the placid stream 
Where City-swains in lap of Dulness dream» 
Where, quiet as her strains theii* strains do flow. 
That all the patron by the bards may know, 

were owing to his lore of ease, and fondness for social plea- 
sore ; for he sometimes gave proofs that he possessed abili- 
ties to roase and animate an aadience in the principal scenes 
of eor best tragedies. 

*' Charles Macklin, alias M'Laaghlin, * The Jew that Shak- 
ipeare drew.' The censure bestowed on him bj Charchill is 
jifst, but his yerj defects were in his faroor in the represen- 
tation of Shy lock, and in his own plajs of the Man of the 
World and Loye-a«la Mode. 

** This gentleman was a competitor of Macklin*s in teacb'^ 
ing eloootioo. 
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Secret as night, with Rolt's ^^ experienced aid, " 
The plan of future operations laid, 
Projected schemes die summer months to cheer, 
And spin out happy folly through the year, [fled. 

But think not, though these dastard chiefs are' 
That Covent Garden troops shall want a head ; 
Harlequin comes their chief! — See from afar 
The hero seated in fantastic car ! 
Wedded to Novelty, his only arms 
Are wooden swords,wands,talismans,and charms;' 
On one side Folly sits, by some call'd Fun, 
And on the other his arch-patron, Lun^'; 
Behind, for liberty athirst in vain. 
Sense, helpless, captive^ drags the galling chain; 
Six rude misshapen beasts the chariot draw. 
Whom Reason loathes, and Nature never saw. 
Monsters, with tails of ice, and heads of fire; 
^ Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire.' 
Each was- bestrode by full as monstrous wight> 
Giant, dwarf, genius, elf, hermaphrodite. 
The Town, as usual, met him in full cry; 
The Town, as usual, knew no reason why : 
But fashion so directs, and Moderns raise [praise. 
On Fashion's mouldering base their transient 

Next^ to the field a band of females draw 
Their force, for Britain owns no salique law: 
Just to their worth we female rights admit. 
Nor bar their claim to empire or to wit. 

^ Richard Rolt had been a hauknej writer to an attorneji 
and became a drudge to the booksellers. He is thought to 
have excited Chnrohiirs notice b^ having engaged with Smart ' 
in some theatrical enterprise, and afterwards to have joined 
Shnter in a sin^ilar scheme. 

^ Mr. John Rich, the manager of Covent Garden, acquired 
the name of Lnn, by his excellent performance of Harleqain : 
in which he remained unrivaled daring half a centarj. - 
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First gigglingy plotting chambermaids arrive, ' 
Hoydens and romps led on by General Clive ^^ ; 
In spite of outward blemishes she shone, 
For huniour famed and humour all her own : 
Easy, as if at home, the stage she trod. 
Nor sought the critic's praise, nor fear'd his rod: 
Original in spirit and in ease, 
She pleased by hiding all attempts to please : 
No comic actress ever yet could raise 
On humour's base more merit or more praise. 

With all the native vigour of sixteen. 
Among the merry troop conspicuous seen^ 
See lively Pope " advance in gig and trip," 
Corinna, Cherry, Honeycomb, and Snip ^ 
Not without art, but yet to nature true^- 
She charms the town with humour just, yet new: 
Cheer d by her promise, we the less deplore 
The fatal time when Clive shall be no more^^, 

Lo ! Vincent^' comes — with simple grace array 'd^ 
She laughs at paltry arts, and scorns parade : 
Nature through her is by reflection shown, 
Whilst Gay once more knows Polly for his own* 

^ CatheriDe Clive, a celebrated comic actress, was the 
daaghfer of an Irish gentleman of the name of Raftor, and m 
1732 married 6. CI iye, Esq. brother of Mr. Baron Clive^ Froni. 
a collision of tempers thej soon separated, but ealomny never 
wounded her fame. In 1769, Mrs. Clive quitted the stage, 
and lived a retired- life upon a competency at Twickenham,  
where she died in 1785, at the age of 74. 

'^ This pleasing actress has confirmed the poet*s prediction » 
and still contributes to the entertainment of the public. 

'^ It is remarkable that Lloyd, the friend of Cbarchiliy 
strengthened this closing passage by declaring. 
Pope, for comic humour famed. 
Shall live when Clive no more is namedr 

* Mrs* Vincent, afterwards Mrs. Mills, was more admired 
for her meledioofl yoioe than for her talentu as. an actress^ 
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Talk not to me of diffidence and fear-*^ 
I see it all, but must forgive it here; 
Defects like these, which modest terrors cause. 
From Impudence itself extort applause : 
Candour and Keason still take Virtue's part; 
We love e'en foibles in so good a heart. 

Let Tommy Ame *°, with usual pomp of style, 
Whose chief, whose only merit's to compile. 
Who, meanly pilfering here and there a bit, 
Deals music out as Murphy deals out wit. 
Publish proposals, laws for teste prescribe. 
And chant the praise of an Italian tribe ; 
Let him reverse kind Nature's first decrees. 
And teach e'en Brent ^' a method not to please ; 
But never shall a truly British age 
Bear a vile race of eunuchs on the stage ; 
The boasted work 's call'd national in vain. 
If one Italian voice pollutes the strain. 
Where tyrants rule, and slaves with joy obey. 
Let slavish minstrels pour the' enervate lay ; 
To Britons far more noble pleasures spring. 
In native notes whilst Beard ^' and Vincent sing; 

^ Thomas Aagastine Arne, an English musician, and bro- 
ther to Mrs. Cibber. He became eminent in his profession, 
and in 1759 he had the degree of doctor of music conferred on 
him bj the uniVersitj of Oxford. His Artaxerxes still ranks 
among the first of our operatic compositions. He died in 
1778. 

^^ Miss Brent was a scholar of Dr. Arne, and tbongb defi- 
cient in beauty as well as form to represent Polly Peachnm ; 
yet such were the fascinating powers of her voice that the 
town seemed to be better pleased with the Beggar's Opera 
when Beard and Brent performed than when the parts were 
originally acted by Tom Walker and the celebrated Miss 
Fenton, afterwards Dnchess of Bolton. 

^' John Beard married a daughter of Rich, and in 1761 
succeeded in the management of Coveiit Garden Theatre. 
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Might figure give a title unto fame. 
What rival should with Yates ^^ dispute her claim ? 
But justice may not partial trophies raise, 
Nor sink the actress in the woman's praise. 
Still l^and in hand her words and actions go, 
And the heart feels more than the features show ; 
For, through the regions of that beauteous face 
We no ' variety of passions trace; 
Dead to the soft emotions of the heart. 
No kindred softness can those eyes impart: 
The brow, still fix'd in sorrow's sullen frame. 
Void of distinction, marks all parts the same. 

What's a fine person, or a beauteous face. 
Unless deportment gives them decent grace ? 
Bless'd with all other requisites to please. 
Some want the striking elegance of ease ; 
The curious eye their awkward movement tires : 
They seem like puppets led about by wires : 
Others, like statues, in one posture still. 
Give great ideas of the workman's skill ; 
Wondering, his art we praise the more we view. 
And only grieve he gave not motion too. 

His first wife was the Lady Henrietta Herbert, dan ghter of 
James Earl Waldegrave, and widow of Lord Edward Her- 
bert. His first appearance in Covent Garden was in 1759, in 
the character of Maoheath, which, aided bj Miss Brent in 
Polly, ran fifty-two nights. He retired from the stage in 
1769, and died in 1791, at the age of 74 years. 

® Anna Maria Yates, the wife of Richard Yates, before- 
mentioned, and a tragic actress of very considerable celebrity. 
She performed at Drary Lane with Garrick, near the close of 
his theatrical career; and her recitation of Sheridan's Monody 
on his death drew many tears. Mrs. Yates died in 1787; 
and an affectionate tribute to her merits appeared in the Gen- 
tleman a Magasine for Jaly in that year, from the pea of a 
female friend. "C 
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Weak of themselyes are what we beauties call ; 
It is the manner which gives strength to all; 
This teaches every beauty to unite. 
And brings them forward in the noblest light; 
Happy m this, behold, amidst the throng, • 
With transient gleam of grace Hart^* sweeps 
.along. 

If all the wonders of external grace, 
A person finely turn'd, a mould of face. 
Where, union rare, expression's lively force 
With beauty's softest magic holds discourse. 
Attract the eye; if feelings, void of art. 
Rouse the quick passions, and inflame the heart; 
If music, sweetly breathing from the tongue. 
Captives the ear, Bride ^^ must not pass unsung. 

When fear, which rank ill nature terms conceit. 
By time and custom conquered, shall retreat; 
When judgment, tutor'd by experience sage. 
Shall shoot abroad and gather strength from age; 
When Heaven, in mercy, shall the stage release 
From the dull slumbers of a stilUlife piece ; 
When some stale flower, disgraceful to the walk. 
Which long hath hung, though wither d, on the 

stalk. 
Shall kindly drop, then Bride shall make h^r way. 
And merit find a passage to the day ; 
Brought into action, she at once shall raise 
Her own renown, and justify our praise. 

^ Mrs. Hart was the daughter of a reputable tradesman in 
St James's, and obtained an engagement at Covent Garden by 
the elegance of her figure, but was possessed of no other claim 
to public favour. 

"^ It has been thought that Churchill considerably over- 
rated the abilities of ^his actress, whose repatation never 
seems to have ' justified bis praise.' 
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Form'd for the tragic scene, to grace tiie stage 
With rival excellence of love and rage ; 
JCistress of each soft art, with matchless skill 
To turn and wind the passions as she will ; 
To melt the heart with sympathetic woe. 
Awake the sigh, and teach the tear to flow ; 
To put on frenzy's wild distracted glare. 
And freeze the soul with horror and despair; 
With just desert enrbU'd in endless fame. 
Conscious of worth superior, Gibber**^ came. 

When poor Alicia's maddening brains are racked. 
And strongly imaged griefs her mind distract. 
Struck with her grief, I catch the madness too. 
My brain turns round, the headless trunk I view ! 
The roof cracks, shakes, and falls ! — new horrors 
And Reason buried in the ruin lies. [rise. 

Nobly disdainful of each slavish art. 
She makes her first attack upon the heart; 
Pleased with the summons, it receives her laws. 
And all is silence, sympathy, applause. 

But when, by fond ambition drawn aside. 
Giddy witli praise, and puff 'd with female pride, 
She quits the tragic scene, and, in pretence 
To comic merit, breaks down Nature's fence, 

* Mrs. Cibber was the daughter of Mr. Arnei an nphol- 
ftorer in King Street, Covent Garden, and sister to the cele- 
Imited composer of that name. In 1734 she married Tbeo- 
philnt Cibber, and became a pupil of his father CoUej, to 
whose instructions she was considerably indebted for her 
fttture eminence. Her person was perfectly elegant; her 
Toice was bejond conception plaintive and musical, jet far 
from deficient in powers for the expression of resentment or 
disdain ; and she possessed an equal command of feature for 
the representation of pity or rage, of pride or complacence. 
Through everj oast of tragedj she was excellent, and but for 
Mrs. Pritchard, supreme. She made some attempts in co- 
medy, but they were in no degree equal to her tragic efforts. 
She died in 1766. 
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I scarcely can believe my ears or eyes, -I 

Or find out Cibber through the dark disguise^ 

Pritchard ^, by Nature for the stage designflL 
In person gracei^l, and in sense refined ; ^^ 
Her art as much as Nature's friend became, t^ 
Her voice as free from blemish as her fame, -M 
Who knows so well in majesty to please, )^ 

Attemper'd with the graceful charms of ease? 
When Congreve's favour'd pantomime to grace^! 
She comes a captive ♦queen of Moorish race ; 
When love, hate, jealousy, despair, and rage. 
With wildest tumults in her breast engage. 
Still equal to herself is Zara seen ; 
Her passions are the passions of a queen. 

When she to murder whets the timorous thane, 
I feel ambition rush through every vein ; 
Persuasion hangs upon her daring tongue, ^fj 

My heart grows flin t,and every nerve 's new strung; ' 

In comedy — * Nay, there (cries Critic), hold ; 
Pritchard's for comedy too fat and old; 

^ Mrs. Prltchard's maiden name was Vaughan. Her fir^t ^ 
appearance was in one of Fieldinp^'s pieces, in the little Hay- ' 
market Theatre. Her second attempt was at the plajrhoase 
in Goodman's Fields; and soon after she acted at Bartbor 
lomew Fair. Rosalind, in As Yon Like It, at once establish^ 
ed her theatrical rank at Dmrj Lane. Not confined to aap- 
one walk of acting, she there raqged through all ; and 4w' 
covered a fund of merit in every distinct class ; her txl^pe 
power was eminent, bat particularly where force of exjpfet- 
tion and dignity of action were required. Churchillir has 
seized her peculiar excellences, and given a finished pirtrait 
of her in her prime characters of Lady Macbeth, Zimt &Dd 
Mrs. Oakley. Her unblemished conduct in private life justly 
increased her favour with all ranks of people, aod few ac- 
tresses were ever so powerfully patronised as Bfn..Pritchard. 
After having trod the stage six and thirty yean, the in 1768 
withdrew to Bath, where she died, about four months after, 
of a mortification in her foot. 
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r 

Who dan, with patience, hear the gray coquette, 
Or force a laugh with overgrown Juliet? 
Bar speech, look, action, humour, all are just, 
9ut then her age and figure give disgust/ 

. : Are foihles then, and graces of the mind, 
In real life, to size or age confined? 

^ Do spirits flow, and is good breeding placed 

, In any set circumference of waist? 

[ iAA we grow old doth affectation cease, 
\ JOt gives not age new vigour to caprice ? 
If in originals these things appear, 

''Why should we bar them in ^e copy here? 
'} The nice punctilio-mongers of this age. 
The grand minute reformers of the stage. 
Slaves to propriety of- every kind, 
Some standard measure for each part should find. 
Which when the best of actors shall exceed. 
Let it devolve to one of smaller breed. 
All actors, too, upon the back should bear 

Certificate of birth ; — time, when ; — place, where ; 
For how can critics rightly fix their worth. 
Unless they know the minute of their birth ? 

An audience too, deceived, may find too late 

^at they have clapp'd an actor out of date. 

'4 Figure, I own, at first may give offence, 

iJLiid harshly strike the eye's too curious sense ; 

Bat when perfections of the mind break forth, 

H<tonour*s chaste sallies, judgment's solid worth; 

Whm the pure genuine flame, by Nature taught^ 

Springs into sense, and every action's thought; 

Before such merit all objections fly ; 

Pritchard's' genteel, and Garrick's six feet high. 
Oft have I^Pritchard, seen thy wondrous skill, 

Confess*d diee great, but find thee greater still. 
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That worth which shone in scattered rays before^ 
Collected now, breaks forth with double power« 
The Jealous Wife; on that thy trophies Eaise> 
Inferior only to the author's, praise. 

From Dublin, famed in legends of romance 
For mighty magic of enchanted lance. 
With which her heroes arm'd victorious prove. 
And, like a flood, rush o'er the land of Love. . 
, Mossop^^ andBarry came. — Names ne'er designed 
By Fate in the same sentence to be join'd. 
Raised by the breath of popular acclaim. 
They mounted to the pinnacle of fame; 
There the weak brain, made giddy with the height. 
Spurred on the rival chiefs to mortal, fight. 
Thus sportive boys around some bason's brim 
Beihold the pipe-drawn bladders circling swim, 
But if, from lungs more potent, there arise 
Two bubbles of a more than common size. 
Eager for honour, they for fight prepare. 
Bubble meets bubble, and both sink to air. 

Mossop, attach'd to military plan. 
Still kept his eye fix'd on his right hand man; 
Whilst the mouth measures words with seeming 

skill, 
The right hand labours, and the left lies still; 
For he resolved on scripture grounds to go. 
What the right doth the left hand shall not know. 

^ Mo8sop» thoagb angraceful in deportment and imdigm- 
fied in action, was jet in degree of stage excellenee the third 
actor ; Garrick and Barrj onlj were his saperiors ; in parts 
of vehemence and rage he was ahoaost nneqaaled; and in sen- 
timental gravity, from the power of his voice and the justness 
of his elocution, he was a verj commanding speaker. After 
having heen ansaccessful as a manager at Dnblin, he retorn" 
ed to London^ and died there in great poverty, Nov. 177S. 
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With studied impropriety of speech 

He soars beyond the hackney critic's reach ; 

To epithets allots emphatic state, 

Whilst principals, ungraced, like lackeys wait; 

In ways first trodden by himself excels, 

And stands alone in indeclinables ; 

Conjunction, preposition, adverb join 

To stamp new vigour on the nervous line : 

In jBOBosyllables his thunders roll. 

He, she, it, and, we, ye, they, fright the soiJ, 

In person taller than the common size. 
Behold where Barry ^ draws admiring eyes! 
When labouring passions, in his bosom pent. 
Convulsive rage, and struggling heave for vent^ 

® Spranger Barrj was born in Dablin in 1719, and bred a 
jiWeramitb, whioh trade he abandoned for the Theatre, and 
made his first attempt in the character of Othello in 1744. 
In 1747, be came to England, and was engaged at Drarj Lane, 
which he soon quitted for Corent Garden, and proved a for- 
midable rival to Garrick who was the leader of the ottier 
hoase. In 1758 he went to Ireland, and jointly with Wood- 
ward was concerned in two playhouses, one at Dublin and tba 
other at Cork ; these failing, he returned to England, where 
he was engaged by Foote, at the Hajmarket ; and in 1766, he 
accepted the proposals of Garrick, for himself and his wife, 
at the liberal salary of 15.00/. per ann. Mrs. Barry was then 
gradually rising to that excellence in her profession which 
soon ranked her among the most celebrated actresses. An 
increase of 200/. a year in their salary tempted Mr. and Mrs^ 
Barry, in the year 1774, to leave Drury Lane for Covent Gar- 
den. An hereditary gont increased upon him at this time, 
and he died January 10, 1777. Of all the tragic actors who 
are still remembered, excepting only Garrick, Barry was nn- 
qoestionably the most pleasing. He established in many of 
his performances an equality with Garrick, and in Othello 
and a few other parts contended for the superiority. He 
likewise excelled in many parts pf genteel comedy ; sach ai 
Lord Townly, Yoang Beville, &c. 
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Spectators, with imagined terrors warln. 

Anxious expect the bursting of the storm; 

But, all unfit in such a pile to dwell. 

His yoice comes forth,, like Echo from her eel!. 

To swell the tempest needful aid denies. 

And all adown the stage in feeble murmurs dies. 

What man, like Barry, with such pdns*, can err 
In elocution, action, character? 
What man could give, if Barry was not here. 
Such well applauded tenderness to Lear? 
Who else can speak so very, very fine 
That sense may kindly end with every line 

Some dozen lines before the ghost is there. 
Behold him for the solenm scene prepare ! 
See how he frames his eyes, poises each limb. 
Puts the whole body into proper trim : — • 
From whence we learn, with no great stretch of 

art. 
Five lines hence comes a ghost, and, ha ! a start. 

When he appears most perfect, still we find 
Something which jars upon and hurts the mind : 
Whatever lights upon a part are thrown. 
We see too plainly they are not his own : 
No flame from Nature ever yet he caught. 
Nor knew a feeling which he was not taught: 
He raised his trophies on the base of art. 
And conn'd his passions as he conn'd his part. 

Quin ^^ from afar, lured by the scent of fame, 
A stage leviathan, put in his claim, 

"^ James Qaio was born in London in 1693 ; he was in- 
tended for the law, bat studied Shakspeare more than the 
statutes, and displayed his theatric powers at Mr. Rich's 
theatre, in the character of Falstaff, which was played nine- 
teen times in the same season. He continaed to be for many 
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Pupil of Betterton ftnd Booth ^'. Alone, 
Sullen he walk'd, and deem'd the chair his own : 
For how should modems, mushrooms of the day. 
Who ne*er those masters knew, know how to play ? 
Gray bearded veterans, who, with partial tongue 
Extol the times when they themselves were young; 
Who, having lost all relish for the stage. 
See not their own defects, but lash the age. 
Received, with joyful murmurs of applause, 
Their darling chief, and lined his favourite cause. 

Far be it from the candid Muse to tread 
Insulting o'er the ashes of the dead, ' 
But, just to living merit, she maintains, 
And dares the test, whilst Garrick's genius reigns, 
Ancients, in vain, endeavour to excel. 
Happily praised, if they could act as well. 
But, though prescription's force we disallow, 
!N'or to antiquity submissive bow ; 
Though we deny imaginary grace. 
Founded on accidents of time and place; 
Yet real worth of every growth shall bear 
Due praise, nor must we, Quin, forget thee there. 
His words bore sterling weight: nervous and 

strong. 
In manly tides of sense they rolFd along : 
Happy in art, he chiefly had pretence 
To keep up numbers, yet not forfeit sense; 

jears the anriraled representative of the hamoroas knight, 
oo one having approached his excellence in that part except 
Mr. Henderson. His last performance of that arduous cha> 
racter took place on March 19, 1753 ; after which he retired 
to Bath, where he died in 1766. The bon-mots and reparteiea 
attributed to him would swell a volume. 

^' Betterton and Booth were tragedians of the highest re- 
putation, and flourished towards the conclusion of the 17th' 
and commencement of the 18th centuries. 
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No actor ever greater heights qould reacb 
la all the laboured artifice of speech. 
Speech ! is that all ? — And shall an actor found* 
An universal fame on partial ground? 
Parrots themselves speak properly by rote. 
And,. in six months, my dog shall howl by note., 
I laugh at those who, when the stage they treads 
Neglect the heart, to compliment the head ; 
"With strict propriety their care's confined 
To weigh out words, while passion halts behind : 
To syHable-dissectors they appeal. 
Allow them accent, cadence, — fools may feel; 
But spite of all the criticising elves,. 
Those who would make us feel must feel them-^ 
selves. 

His eyes, in gloomy socket taught to foII, 
Proclaimed the sullen habit of his soul: 
Heavy and phlegmatic he trod the stage. 
Too proud for tenderness, too dull for rage. 
When Hector's lovely widow ^* shines in tears,- 
Or Rowe's gay rake dependent virtue jeers. 
With the same cast of features he is seen 
To chide the libertine, and court the queen. 
From the tame scene, which without passion flows. 
With just desert his reputation rose ; 
Nor less he pleased when, on some surly plan. 
He was ^t once the actor and the man. 

In Brute ^^ he shone, unequaFd : all agree, 
Garrick's not half so great a brute as he. 
When Cato's labour d scenes are brought to view. 
With equal praise the actor laboured too ; 

73 Andromache, in Ambrose Pbilips's tragedy of The Dis- 
trest Mother. 

^ In Venbttrgh'i Protoked Wife. 
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For still you 11 find, trace passions to their root. 
Small differenoe 'twixt the stoic and the Brute. 
In fancied scenes, as in life*s real plan, 
He could not, for a moment, sink the man< 
In whate*er cast his character was laid. 
Self still, like oil, upon the surface play'd. 
Nature, in spite of all his skill, crept in : 
Horatio, Dorax,^* Fal staff, — still 'twas Quin. 

Next follows Sheridan 75; — a doubtful name^ 
As yet unsettled in the rank of fame : 
This, fondly lavish in his praises grown, 
Gives him all merit ; that, allows him none : 
Between them both we'll steer the middle course. 
Nor, loving praise, rob Judgment of her force. 

Just his conceptions, natural and great. 
His feelings strong, his words enforced with^ 

weight. 
Was speech-famedQuin himself to hear him speak^ 
Envy would drive the colour from his cheek ; 
But stepdame Nature, niggard of her grace, 
Denied the social powers of voice and face« 

^^ In Drjden'g Doo Sebastian. 

^* Thomas Sheridan, the son of Dean Swift^s friead i)tui, 
was bom at Quiica in Ireland, in 1721. After a classical eda** 
cation, he in 1743 appeared on the stage in Dublin, and ac-* 
quired considerable eminence a^a tragedian, partionlarlj in 
the character of Cato. He was engaged during one season at 
Covent Garden. In 1756 he revisited Ireland, quitted the 
stage, commenced lecturer on elocution, and was honoured by 
the ouiversitj of Dublin with the degree of M. A. At the 
accession of his present Majesty a pension was granted to 
him, and in 1763 he read a course of oratorical lectures in the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge. In 1778 he compiled 
a Dictionary of the English language with respect chiefly to 
its orthoepy. He also published a life of Swift in 1784, and 
died in 1788. 

VOL. I. H 
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Fix'd in one frame of features, glare of eye. 
Passions, like chaos, in confusion lie : 
In vain the wonders of his skill are tried 
To form distinctions, Nature hath denied* 
His voice no touch of harmony admits, 
Irregularly deep, and shrill by fits ; 
The two extremes appear like man and wife. 
Coupled together for the sake of strife. 

His action's always strong, but sometimes such 
That candour must declare he acts too much. 
Why must impatience fall three paces back? 
Why paces three, return to the attack? 
Why is the right leg, too, forbid to stir. 
Unless in motion semicircular? 
Why must the hero with the Nailor vie. 
And hurl the close-clench'd fist at nose or eye ? 
In royal John, with Philip angry grown, 
I thought he would have knock' d poor Davies 
Inhuman tyrant ! was it not a shame [down. 
To fright a king so harmless and so tame? 
But, spite of all defects, his glories rise, 
And art, by judgment formed, with Nature vies. 
Behold him sound the depth of Hubert's soul, 
Whilst in his own contending passions roll; 
View the whole scene, with critic judgment scan. 
And then deny him merit if you can. 
Where he falls short, 'tis Nature's fault alone; 
Where he succeeds, the merit's all his own. 

LastGarrick^^ came. — Behind him throng a train 
Of snarling critics, ignorant as vain. 

"^ David Garrick was the son of Peter Garrick of Lich- 
field, a captain in the army. ' He was born iu 1716. In 1737 
he with his townsman and instructor Dr. Sam. Johnson came 
to London to seek his fortune. In 1741 he determined to 
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One finds out, — ^He*s of stature somewhat 
low — 
Your hero always should be tall, you know;-^- 
Tnie natural greatness all consists in height/ 
Produce your voucher, critic : — ^ SerjeantKyte ''/ 

Another can 't forgive the paltry arts 
By which he makes his way to shallow hearts; 

make trial of bis theatrical qaalifications at the playhouse in 
Goodman's Fields, under the direction of Mr. Gifiard. The 
part be chose for his first appearance was that of Richard the 
Third ; and this soon established his reputation as the first 
actor of his own or anj former age. At Goodman's Fields 
Mr. Garrick remained bat one season, after which he removed 
to Dmry Lane, where he continued till Fleetwood's mis* 
management and want of prudence brought that theatre to 
the brink of ruin. In the summer of 1742 he went to per- 
form in Ireland, and was regarded as a prodigy. Rich of 
Covent Garden next engaged Garrick in his service ; but Rich 
refusing him an adequate share in the profits, he closed with 
Lacy, who was now the sole proprietor of the theatre in 
Dmry Lane, for a moiety of the patent at 8000^ which sam 
by a strict attention to economy he had accumulated. This 
transaction took place in 1747, and his joint management 
with Lacy continued with uninterrupted unanimity, and con- 
sequent success, until the death of the latter in 1773. The 
whole management then devolved on the survivor, till the 
year 1776 ; when Mr. Garrick, at a period when his powers 
had sufi^ered little injury from time, and in the height of his 
fame, determined to retire to the enjoyment of a large fortune, 
acquired in the service of the public. His last appearance 
was in the character of Don Felix, in the Wonder, acted 10th 
June, 1776, for a charitable benefit. He was received with 
rapture by a crowded audience, and dismissed with plaudits 
mingled with tears. The obligations which the public are 
under to him for the decency and propriety of our present 
dramatic performances will ever entitle him to the grateful 
respect of this country, independent of his transcendent merit 
as an actor, or of his abilities as an author. He died on the 
20th of January, 1779, and his remains were interred with 
fiyery public testimony of respect and regard. 

^ In Farqahar*s Recruiting Officer, 
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Mere pieces of finesse, traps for applause. -«- 
* Avaunt! unnatural start, affected pause.' 

Fpr me, by Nature form'd to judge with 
phlegm, 
I can 't acquit by v^holesale nor condemn. 
The best things carried to excess are wrong ; 
The start may be too frequent, pause too long; 
But, only used in proper time and place. 
Severest judgment must allow them grace. 

If bunglers, form'd on Imitation's plan. 
Just in the way that monkeys mimic man, 
Their copied scene with mangled arts disgrace. 
And pause and start with the same vacant face. 
We join the critic laugh; those tricks we scorn 
Which spoil the scenes they mean them to adorn ; 
Put when, from Nature's pure and genuine 

source. 
These strokes of acting flow with generous force^; 
When in the features all the soul's portray'd. 
And passions, such as Garrick's, are displayed. 
To me they seem from quickest feelings caught, 
!Pach start is nature, and each pause is thought. 

When reason yields to passion's wild alarms. 
And the whole state of man is up in arms. 
What but a critic could condemn the player 
For pausing here, when cool sense pauses there ? 
Whilst, working from the heart, the fire I trace, 
^nd mark it strongly flaming to the face ; 
Whilst in each sound I hear the very man, 
I can't catch words, and pity those who can. 

Let wits, like spiders, from the tortured brain 
Finedraw the critic-web with curious pain ; 
The gods — a kindness I with thanks must pay —r 
^^ve foroi'd me of a coarser kind of clay; 
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N^or stung with 6nyy, nor with spleen diseased, 
A poor dull creature, still with Nature pleased: 
Hence to thy praises, Garrick, I agree. 
And, pleased with Nature, must be pleased with 
thee. 
Now might I tell, how silence reign'd througb- 
out. 
And deep attention hush'd the rabble rout; 
How every claimant, tortured with desire. 
Was pale as ashes, or as red as fire ; 
But, loose to fame, the Muse more simply acts^ 
Rejects all flourish, and relates mere facts. 
The judges, as the several parties came. 
With temper heard, with judgment weighed each 

claim, 
Andy in their sentence happily agreed. 
In name of both great Shakspeare thus decreed — 

' If manly sense, if nature link'd with art; 
If thorough knowledge of the human heart; 
If powers of acting vast and unconfined; 
If fewest faults with greatest beauties join'd ; 
If strong expression, and strange powers which 

lie 
Within the magic circle of the eye ; 
If feelings which few hearts, like his, can know, 
And which no face so well as his can show. 
Deserve the preference;— Garrick! take th^ 

chair ; 
Nor quit it— till thou place an equal there? 
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THE APOLOGY. 

ADDRESSED 

TO THE CRITICAL REVIEWERS «. 

Tristitiam et Metas. HoR. 



Laughs Dot the heart when giants, big with 

pride, 
Assume the pompous port, the martial stride ; 
O'er arm Herculean heave the' enormous shield. 
Vast as a weaver's beam the javelin wield ; 
With the loud voice of thundering Jove defy 
And dare to single coihbat — What? — A fly. 

And laugh we less, when giant names, which 
shine 
Established, as it were, by right divine. 
Critics, whom every captive art adores. 
To whom glad Science pours forth all her stores; 
Who high in lettered reputation sit. 
And hold, Astrsealike, the scales of wit. 
With partial rage rush forth, — Oh ! shame to tell ! 
To crush a bard just bursting from the shell ? 

Great are his perils in this stormy time 
Who rashly ventures on a sea of rhyme : 

' Id the Critical Review for Maj, 1761, the month when 
this poem was published, its author was opprobrionslj desig- 
nated to be one ' Churchill, who it seems is a clergyman.' 
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Around vast surges roll, winds envious blow, 
And jealous rocks and quicksands lurk below : 
Greatly his foes he dreads, but more his friends; 
He hurts me most who lavishly commends. 

Look through the world — in every other trade 
The same employment 's cause of kindness made. 
At least appearance of good will creates, 
And every fool puffs off the fool he hates : 
Cobblers with cobblers smoke away the night. 
And in the common cause e'en players unite: 
Authors alone, with more than savage rage. 
Unnatural war with brother authors wage. 
The pride of Nature would as soon admit 
Competitors in empire as in wit : 
Onward they rush at Fame's imperious call. 
And, less than greatest, would not be at all. 

Smit with the love of honour — or the pence-^ 
O'errun with wit, and destitute of sense. 
Should any novice in the rhyming trade 
With lawless pen the realms of verse invade. 
Forth from the court where sceptred sages sit. 
Abused with praise and flatter'd into wit. 
Where in lethargic majesty they reign. 
And what they won by dulness still maintain. 
Legions of factious authors throng at once. 
Fool beckons fool, and dunce awakens dunce. 
To Hamilton's the ready lies repair, — 
Ne'er was lie made which was not welcome there — 
Thence on maturer judgment's anvil wrought. 
The polish'd falsehood's into public brought. 
Quick circulating slanders mirth afford ; 
And reputation bleeds in every word. 

A critic was of old a glorious name. 
Whose sanction handed merit up to fame : 
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Beauties as well as faults he brought to view-; 
His judgment great, and great his candour too; 
No servile rules drew sickly taste aside ; 
Secure he walkM, for Nature was his guide. 
But now, oh ! strange reverse ! our critics bawl 
In praise of candour with a heart of gall ; 
Conscious of guilt, and fearful of the light. 
They lurk enshrouded in the veil of night; 
Si^fe from detection, seize the' unwary prey. 
And stab, like bravoes, all who come that way. 

When jfirst my Muse, perhaps more bold than 
Bade the rude trifle into light arise, [wise. 

Little she thought such tempests would ensue. 
Less, that those tempests would be raised by you. 
The thunder's fury rends the towering oak, 
Kosciads, like shrubs, might scape the fatal stroke. 
Y,ain thought! a critic's fury knows no bound; 
Drawcansir like, he deals destruction round; 
Nor can we hope he^ will a stranger spare 
Who gives no quarter to his friend Voltaire. 

Unhappy genius^ ! placed by partial Fate 
With a free spirit in a slavish state ; 
Where the reluctant Muse, oppressed by kings. 
Or droops in silence or in fetters sings. 
In vain thy dauntless fortitude hath borne 
The bigot's furious zeal and tyrant's scorn. 
Why didst thou safe from homebred dangers steer, 
ReseFved to perish more ignobly here ? 
Thus when, Uie Julian tyrant's pride to swell, 
Rome with her Pompey at Pharsalia fell, 

' Dr. Smollett 

^ Charobill little saspected tliat the sabject of this ani- 
mated panegyric was a compound of all the vices that caprice 
can engender open tanitj. 
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The vanquish'd chief escaped from Caesar's hand. 
To die by ruffians in a foreign land. 

How could these self-elected monarchs raise 
So large an empire on so ^mall a base ? 
In what retreat, inglorious and unknown, 
Did Genius sleep when Dulness seized the throne? 
Whence, absolute now grown, and free from awe. 
She to the subject world dispenses law. 
Without her license, not a letter stirs. 
And all the captive criss>cross-row is hers. 
The Stagyrite, who rules from Nature drew. 
Opinions gave, but gave his reasons too. 
Our great Dictators take a shorter way — 
Who shall dispute what the Reviewers say ? 
Their word's sufficient: and to ask a reason. 
In such a state as theirs, is downright treason. 
True judgment now with them alone can dwell; 
Like Church of Rome, theyVe grown infallible. 
Dull superstitious readers they deceive. 
Who pin their easy faith on critic's sleeve. 
And, knowing nothing, every thing believe ! 
But why repine we that these puny elves 
Shoot into giants ? — we may thank ourselves : 
Fools that we are, like Israel's fools of yore. 
The calf ourselves have fashion'd we adore. 
But let true reason once resume her reign, 
This god shall dwindle to a calf again. 

Founded on arts which shun the face of day. 
By the same arts they still maintain their sway. 
Wrapp'd in. mysterious secrecy they rise. 
And, as they are unknown, are safe and wise. 
At whomsoever aim'd howe'er severe. 
The' envenom'd slander flies, no names appear r 
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Prudence forbid that step; — then all might knjQW, 
And on more equal terms engage the foe. 
But now, what Quixote of the age would care 
To wage a war with dirt, and fight with air! 
By interest join'd, the' expert confederates stand^ 
And play the game into each other s hand : 
The vile abuse, in turn by all denied. 
Is bandied up and down from side to side : 
It flies — hey! — presto! — like a juggler's ball, 
Till it belongs to nobody at all. [known. 

All men and things they know, themselves un- 

And publish every name except their own. 

Nor think this strange — secure from vulgar eyes^ 
The nameless author passes in disguise ; 
But veteran critics are not so deceived. 
If veteran critics are to be believed. 
Once seen, they know an author evermore. 
Nay, swear to hands they never saw before. 
Thus in the Rosciad, beyond chance or doubt. 
They by the writing found the writers out : — 
* That's Lloyd's — his manner there you plainly 

trace. 
And all the " Actor'' stares you in the face. 
By Colman that was written — on my life ; 
The strongest symptoms of the '* Jealous Wife!" 
That little disingenuous piece of spite, [write.' 
Churchill, a wretch unknown! perhaps migh|; 
How doth it make judicious readers smile. 
When authors are detected by their style. 
Though every one, who knows this author, know^ 
He shifts his style much oftener than lus clothes t 

Whence could arise this mighty critic spleen^ 
The Muse a trifler, and her theme so mean? 
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What bad I done that angry Heaven should send 
The bitterest foe where most I wished a friend? 
Oft hath my tongue been wanton at thy name. 
And hail'd the honours of thy matchless fame. 
For me let hoary Fielding bite the ground, 
So nobler Pickle stand superbly bound ! 
From Livy's temples tear the' historic crown, 
Which with more justice blooms upon thine own. 
Compared with thee, be all life writers dumb. 
But he who wrote the Life of Tommy Thumb. 
Who ever read the Regicide, but swore 
The author wrote as man ne'er wrote before ? 
Others for plots and underplots may call. 
Here 's the right method — have no plot at all ♦. 
Who can so often in his cause engage 
The tiny pathos of the Grecian stage. 
Whilst horrors rise, and tears spontaneous flow 
At tragic Ha ! and no less tragic Oh ! 
To praise his nervous weakness all agree. 
And then for sweetness who so sweet as he ! 
Too big for utterance when sorrows swell. 
The too big sorrows flowing tears must tell ; 
But when those flowing tears shall cease to flow,^ 
Why — then the voice must speak again, you know.. 

Rude and unskilful in the poet's trade, 
I kept no Naiads by me ready made ; 
Ne'er did I colours high in air advance, 
Tom from the bleeding fopperies of France; 
No flimsy linsey-woolsey scenes I wrote. 
With patches here and there, like Joseph's coat : 

* Early in life Dr. Sraollet wrote a tragedy entitled the 
Regicide (foanded on the story of the assassination of James 
the Firat of Scotland), which with all his interest he could 
never get represented on the stage ; bat he published it by 
subscription. 
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Me humbler themes befit: secure, for me^ 
Let playwrights smuggle nonsense duty free; 
Secure, for me, ye lambs, ye lambkins ! bound 
And frisk and frolic o'er the fairy ground : 
Secure, for me, thou pretty little fawn ! 
Lick Sylvia's hand, and crop the flowery lawn ; 
XJncensured let the gentle breezes rove [grove : 
Through the green umbrage of the' enchanted 
Secure, for me, let foppish Nature smile^ 
And play the coxcomb in the Desert Isle '• 

The stage I choose — a subject fair and free— 
Tis yours — 'tis mine — ^'tis public property. 
All common exhibitions open lie 
Por praise or censure to the common eye* 
Hence are a thousand hackney writers fed ; 
Hence Monthly Critics earn their daily bread. 
This is a general tax which all must pay, 
From those who scribble down to those who play« 
Actors, a venal crew, receive support 
From public bounty for the public sport. 
To clap or hiss all have an equal claim. 
The cobbler's and his lordship's right the same. 
All join for their subsistence ; all expect 
Free leave to praise their worth, their faults correct. 
When active Pickle Smithfield stage ascends, 
The three days' wonder of his laughing friends. 
Each, or as judgment or as fancy guides. 
The lively witling praises or derides. 

^ The Desert Island, a dramatic tale, in three acts, by A. 
Marphy, 1760, borrowed from a drama of Metastasio, enti- 
tled, L'Isola disabitata. This pastoral medley suited not the 
pnblic taste, and has never since been represented on the 
stage. Marphy, in revenge for the treatment he had re- 
ceived in the Rosciad, wrote a contemptible satire, called 
An Ode to the Naiads of Fleet Ditch. 
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And Where's the mighty difference, tell m6 where^ 
Betwixt a Merry Andrew and a player ? 

The strolling tribe, a despicable race ! 
Like wandering Arabs, shift from place to place. 
Vagrants by law, to justice open laid. 
They tremble> of the beadle's lash afraid, 
And, fawning, cringe for wretched means of life 
To Madam Mayoress, or his Worship's wife. 

The mighty monarch, in theatric sack. 
Carries his whole regalia at his back ; 
His royal consort heads the female band. 
And leads the heir apparent in her hand; 
The pannier'd ass creeps on with conscious pride„ 
Bearing a future prince on either side. 
No choice musicians in this troop are found. 
To varnish nonsense with the charms of sound ; 
No swords, no daggers, not one poison'd bowl; 
No lightning flashes here, no thunders roll ; 
No guards to swell the monarch's train are shown '^ 
The monarch here must be a host alone : 
No solemn pomp, no slow processions here ; 
No Ammon's entry, and no Juliet's bier. 

By need compell'd to prostitute his art. 
The yaried actor flies from part to part ; 
And, strange disgrace to all theatric pride I 
His character is shifted with his side. 
Question and answer he by turns must be, 
like that small wit^ in Modern Tragedy, 
Who, to patch up his fame — or fill his purse— 
Still pilfers wretched plans, and makes them 

worse ; 
Like gipsies, lest the stolen brat be known, 
Defacing first, then claiming for his own. 

' Arthur Morpfay* 
VOL. I. I 
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In shabby state they strut, and tatter'd robe, 
The scene a blanket, and a barn the globe : 
No high conceits their moderate wishes raise. 
Content with humble profit, humble praise. 
Let dowdies simper, and let bumpkins stare. 
The strolling pageant hero treads in air : 
Pleased for his hour, he to mankind gives law. 
And snores the next out on a truss of straw. 

But if kind Fortune, who sometimes we know 
Can take a hero from a puppetshow. 
In mood propitious should her favourite call. 
On royal stage in royal pomp to bawl. 
Forgetful of himself he rears the head. 
And scorns the dunghill where he first was bred. 
Conversing now with well dress'd kings and 

queens. 
With gods and goddesses behind the scenes. 
He sweats beneath the terror-nodding plume. 
Taught by mock honours real pride to' assume. 
On this great stage, the world, no monarch e'er 
Was half so haughty as a monarch player. 

Doth it more move our anger or our mirth 
To see these things, the lowest sons of earth. 
Presume, with self-sufficient knowledge graced, 
To rule in letters, and preside in taste? 
The town's decisions they no more admit. 
Themselves alone the arbiters of wit; 
And scorn the jurisdiction of that court 
To which they owe their being and support. 
Actors, like monks of old, now sacred grown. 
Must be attack'd by no fools but their own. 

Let the vain tyrant sit amidst his guards^ 
His puny green-room wits and venal bards. 
Who meanly tremble at the puppet's frown. 
And for a playhouse freedom lose their own; 
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In spi[tie €)i new made laws and new made kings, 
The free-born Muse with liberal spirit sings. 
Bow down, ye slaves ! before these idols fall ; 
Let Genius stoop to them who Ve none at all : 
Ne'er will I flatter, cringe, or bend the knee 
To those who, slaves to all, are slaves to me. 

Actors, as actors, are a lawful game, 
The poet's right, and who shall bar his claim? 
And if, o'erweening of their little skill. 
When they have left the stage they're actors still; 
If to the subject world they still give laws. 
With paper crowns, and sceptres made of straws; 
If they in cellar or in garret roar. 
And kings one night, are kings for evermore ; 
Shall not bold Truth e'en there pursue her theme. 
And wake the coxcomb from his golden dream ? 
Or if, well worthy of a better fate. 
They rise superior to their present state ; 
If, with each social virtue graced, they blend 
The gay companion and the faithful friend ; 
If they, like Pritchard, join in private life 
The tender parent and the virtuous wife ; [speak, 
Shall not our verse their praise with pleasure 
Though mimics bark, and Envy split her cheek? 
No honest worth's beneath the Muse's praise ; 
No greatness can above her censure raise ; 
Station and wealth to her are trifling things ; 
She stoops to actors, and she soars to kings. 

Is there a man 7, in vice and folly bred, 
To sense of honour as to virtue dead, 

^ Dr. Smollett was persoDally acrimonioas in the ooDdoct 
of the (Critical Review, and at the same time evinced a mor- 
bid sensibility when retaliated npon by any of the authors he 
had ceosared. 
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Whom ties nor human nor divine can bind^^ 
Alien to God, and foe to all mankind; 
Who spares no character; whose every word. 
Bitter as gall, and sharper than the sword, 
Cuts to the quick; whose thoughts with rancour 

swell ; 
Whose tongue on earth performs the work of hell? 
If there be such a monster, the Reviews 
Shall jfind him holding forth against abuse : - 
* Attack profession ! — 'tis a deadly breach!—* 
The Christian laws another lesson teach : — 
Unto the end shall charity endure. 
And candour hide those faults it cannot cure/ 
Thus Candour s maxims flow from Rancour*s 

throat. 
As devils, to serve their purpose. Scripture quote. 

The Muse's office was by Heaven design'd 
To please, improve, instruct, reform mankind; 
To make dejected Virtue nobly rise 
Above the towering pitch of splendid Vice : 
To make pale Vice, abash'd, her head hang 

down, , 
And, trembling, crouch at Virtue's awful frown. 
Now arm'd with wrath, she bids eternal shame. 
With strictest justice, brand the villain's name ; 
Now in the milder garb of Ridicule 
She sports, and pleases while she wounds the fool. 
Her shape is often varied ; but her aim. 
To prop the cause of Virtue, still the same. 
In praise of mercy let the guilty bawl ; 
When Vice and Folly for correction call. 
Silence the mark of weakness justly bears. 
And is partaker of the crimes it spares. 
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But if the Muse, too cruel in her mirth, 
With harsh reflections wounds the man of worth * ; 
If wantonly she deviates from her plan, 
And quits the actor to expose the man ; 
Ashamed, she marks that passage with a blot. 
And hates the line where candour was forgot. 

But what is candour, what is humour's vein. 
Though judgment join to consecrate the strain. 
If curious numbers will not aid afford. 
Nor choicest music play in every word ? 
Verses must run, to charm a modern ear. 
From all harsh, rugged interruptions clear. 
Soft let them breathe, as zephyr's balmly breeze. 
Smooth let their current flow, as summer seas : 
Perfect then only deem'd when they dispense 
A happy, tuneful vacancy of sense. 
Italian fathers thus, with barbarous rage. 
Fit helpless infants for the squeaking stage : 
Deaf to the calls of pity. Nature wound. 
And mangle vigour for the sake of sound. 
Hencefordi farewell then, feverish thirst of fame : 
Farewell the longings for a poet's name ; 
Perish my Muse — a wish 'bove all severe 
To him who ever held the Muses dear— 
If e'er her labours weaken to reflne 
The generous roughness of a nervous line. 

Otihers affect the stiff and swelling phrase : 
Their Muse must walk in stilts, and strut in stays : 
The sense they murder, and the words transpose, 
Lest poetry approach too near to prose. 

* Chorcbill, very creditably to bis moral feeliog, is said by 
Mr. Tooke to baye blotted oat several lines, which, in the 
first edition of the Rosciad, were of a nature personally inja- 
rioos to the character of Mr. Palmer. 

12 
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See tortured Reason how they pare and trim» 
And, like Procrustes, stretch or lop the limb. 

W aller, whose praise succeeding bards rehearse. 
Parent of harmony in English verse, 
Whose tuneful Muse in sweetest accents flows. 
In couplets first taught straggling sense to close. 

In polish'd numbers and majestic sound, 
Where shall thy rival, Pope! be ever found? 
But whilst each line with equal beauty flows, 
E en excellence, unvaried, tedious grows. 
Nature, through all her works, in great degree, 
Borrows a blessing from variety. 
Music itself her needful aid requires 
To rouse the soul, and wake our dying fires. 
Still in one key, the nightingale would tease : 
Still in one key, not Brent would always please. 

Here let me bend, great Dryden, at thy shrine. 
Thou dearest name to all the tuneful Nine. 
What if some dull lines in cold order creep, 
And with his theme the poet seems to sleep? 
Still, when his subject rises proud to' view. 
With equal strength the poet rises too : 
With strong invention^ noblest vigour fraught. 
Thought still springs up and rises out of thought; 
Numbers, ennobling numbers in their course. 
In varied sweetness flow, in varied force; 
The powers of genius and of judgment join. 
And the whole Art of Poetry is thine. 

But what are numbers, what are bards, to me. 
Forbid to tread the paths of poesy ? 
* A sacred Muse should consecrate her pen ; 
Priests must not hear nor see like other men ; 
Far higher themes should her ambition claim : 
Behold where Sternhold points the way to fame.' 



^. J 
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Whilst with mistaken zeal dull bigots burn. 
Let Reason for a moment take her turn. 
When coffee-sages hold discourse with kings, 
And blindly walk in paper leading-strings. 
What if a man delight to pass his time 
In spinning reason into harmless rhyme, 
Or sometimes boldly venture to the play? 
Say, Where's the crime? — great man of prudence, 

say. 
No two on earth in all things can agree ! 
All b^ve some darling singularity : 
Women and men, as well as girls and boys. 
In gewgaws take delight, and sigh for toys. 
Your sceptres and your crowns, and such like 

things. 
Are but a better kind of toys for kings. 
In tilings indiffierent Reason bids us choose, 
Whether the whim's a monkey or a Muse. 

What the gay triflers on this busy scene. 
When they make use of this word Reason, mean, 
I know not; but, according to my plan, 
Tis lord chief justice in the court of man, 
Equally form'd to rule in age or youth. 
The friend of virtue and the guide to truth. 
To her I bow, whose sacred power I feel : 
To her decision make my last appeal ; 
Condemn*d by her, {ipplauding worlds in vain 
Should tempt me to take up the pen again : 
By her absolved, my course I'll still pursue : 
If Reason's for me, God is for me too. 
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NIGHTS 

9n lEptotle to moittt Slosl^t 



CoDtrarias eyehor orbi. 

Ovid. Met. Lib. ii. 



When foes insult, and prudent friends dispenise 

In pity's strains the worst of insolence. 

Oft with thee, Lloyd, I steal an hour from grie^ 

And in thy social converse find relief. 

The mind, of solitude impatient grown. 

Loves any sorrows rather than her own. 

Let slaves to business, bodies without soul. 
Important blanks in Nature's mighty roll. 
Solemnize nonsense in the day's broad glare; 
We Night prefer, which heals or hides our care. 

Rogues justified, and by success made bold. 
Dull fools and coxcombs sanctified by gold, 

' This poem was pnblisbed in October, 1761, and mast be 
considered in the light of a familiar address to an intimate 
friend. The title of the poem may probably have been sag- 
gested by Dr. Armstrong's ' Day, an Epistle to J. Wilkes of 
Aylesbary, Esq.' then lately pablished. In this epistle Dr. 
Armstrong yentared to censare Charchill, who expressed 
much resentment at the attack, and woald never be recon- 
ciled with the author of it 
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Freely may bask in Fortune's partial ray. 
And spread their feathers opening to the day; 
But threadbare Merit dares not show the bead. 
Till vain Prosperity retires to bed. 
Misfortunes, like the owi> avoid the light; 
The sons of Care are always sons of Night. 

The wretch bred up in method's drowsy school. 
Whose only merit is to err by rule. 
Who ne'er through heat of blood was tripping 

caught. 
Nor guilty deem'd of one eccentric thought. 
Whose soul directed to no use is seen. 
Unless to move the body*s dull machine 
Which, clockworklike, with the same equal pace, 
Still travels on through life's insipid space. 
Turns up his eyes to think that there should be 
Among God's creatures two such things as we ; 
Then for his nightcap calls, and thanks the powers 
Which kindly gave him grace to keep good hours. 

Good hours — fine words— but was it ever seen 
That all men could agree in what they mean? 
Florio, who many years a course hath run 
In downright opposition to the sun, 
Fxpatiates on good hours, their cause defends 
With as much vigour as our prudent friends. 
The' uncertain term no settled notion brings. 
But still in different mouths means different things ; 
Each takes the phrase in his own private view ; 
With Prudence it is ten, with Florio two. 

Go on, ye fools who talk for talking sake. 
Without distinguishing distinctions make; 
Shine forth in native folly, native pride, 
Make yourselves rules to all the world beside ; 
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Reason, collected in herself, disdains 
The slavish yoke of arbitrary chains ; 
Steady and true, each circumstance she weighs, 
Nor to bare words inglorious tribute pays. 
Men of sense live exempt from vulgar awe. 
And Reason to herself alone is law : 
That freedom she enjoys with liberal mind. 
Which she as freely grants to all mankind. 
No idol-titled name her reverence stirs. 
No hour she blindly to the rest prefers ; 
All are alike, if they're alike employed. 
And all are good if virtuously enjoy'd. 

Let the sage Doctor (think him one we know) 
With scraps of ancient learning overflow. 
In all the dignity of wig declare 
The fatal consequence of midnight air; 
How damps and vapours, as it were by stealth. 
Undermine life, atid sap the walls of health : 

For me let Galen moulder on the shelf, 

I'll live, and be physician to myself. 

Whilst soul is joined to body, whether fate 

Allot a longer or a shorter date, 

I 'II make them live, as brother should with brother. 

And keep them in good humour with each other. 
The surest road to health, say what they will. 

Is never to suppose we shall be ill. 

Most of those evils we poor mortals know 

From doctors and imagination flow. 

Hence to old women with your boasted rules, « 

Stale traps, and only sacred now to fools; 

As well may sons of physic hope to find 

One medicine, as one hour, for all mankind. 
. If Rupert after ten is out of bed, 

The fool next morning can't hold up his head; 



What reason this which me to bed must call, 
Whose heady thank Heaven, never aches at all? 
In different courses different tempers run ; 
He hates the moon, I sicken at the sun. 
Wound up at twelve at noon, his clock goes right. 
Mine better goes, wound up at twelve at night. 

Then in oblivion's grateful cup I drown 
The galling sneer, the supercilious frown, 
The strange reserve, the proud affected state 
Of upstart knaves grown rich, and fools grown 

great. 
No more that abject wretch disturbs my rest. 
Who meanly overlooks a friend distressed : 
Purblind to poverty the worldling goes. 
And scarce sees rags an inch beyond his nose. 
But from a crowd can single out his grace. 
And cringe and creep to fools who strut in lace. 

Whether those classic regions are surveyed 
Where we in earliest youth together stray'd. 
Where hand in hand we trod the flowery shore. 
Though now thy happier genius runs before. 
When we conspired a thankless wretch to raise. 
And taught a stump to shoot with pilfer'd praise, 
Who, once for reverend merit famous grown. 
Gratefully strove to kick his maker down ; 
Or if more general arguments engage, 
The court or camp, the pulpit, bar, or stage; 
If half-bred surgeons, whom men doctors call. 
And lawyers, who were never bred at all, 
Those mighty .lettered monsters of the earth. 
Our pity move, or exercise our mirth ; 
Or if in tittle-tattle, tooth-pick way. 
Our rambling thoughts with easy freedom stray> 
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A gainer still thy friend himself must find, 
Hi9 grief suspended, and improved his mind. 

Whilst peaceful slumbers bless the homely bed 
Where Virtue, self approved, reclines her head, 
Whilst Vice beneath imagined horrors mourns. 
And conscience plants the villain's couch with. 
Impatient of restraint, the active mind, [thorns, 
No more by servile prejudice confined. 
Leaps from her seat, as wakened from a frahce. 
And darts through Nature at a single glance; 
Then we our friends, our foes, ourselves survey. 
And see by night what fools we are by day. 

Stripped of her gaudy plumes and vain disguise. 
See where Ambition mean and loathsome lies; 
Keflection with relentless hand pulls down' 
The tyrants bloody wreath and ravish'd crown. 
In vain he tells of battles bravely won, 
Of nations conquer d, and of worlds undone; 
Triumphs like these but ill with manhood suit, 
And sink the conqueror beneath the brute* 
But if, in searching round the world, we find 
Some generous youth, the friend of all mankind, 
Whose anger, like the bolt of Jove, is sped 
In terrors only ^t the guilty head : 
Whose mercies, like Heaven's dew, refreshing fall 
In general love and charity to all ; 
Pleased, we behold such worth on any throne,, 
And, doubly pleased, we find it on our own. 

Through a false 'medium things are shown by 
day; 
Pomp, wealth, and titles, judgment lead astray.. 
How many from appearance borrow state. 
Whom Night disdains to number with the great I 
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Must not we laugh to see yon lordling proud. 
Snuff up vile incense from a fawning crowd? 
Whilst in his beam surrounding clients play. 
Like insects in the sun's enlivening ray, 
Whiki, Jehulike, he drives at furious rate. 
And seems the only charioteer of state, 
Talking himself into a little god. 
And ruling empires with a single nod ; 
Who would not think, to heax him law dispense^ 
That he had interest, and that they had sense? 
Injurious thought! beneath night's honest shade,» 
When pomp is buried, and false colours fade. 
Plainly we see, at that impartial hour. 
Them dupes to pride, and him the tool of power. 

God help the man condemn'd by cruel fate 
To court the seeming or the real great ! . 
Much sorrow shall he feel, and suffer mope 
Than any slave who labours at the oar : 
By slavish methods must he learn to please,^ 
By smooth-tongued flattery, that cursed court 

disease ; 
Supple to every wayward mood strike sail, 
And shift with shifting humour's peevish gale. 
To nature dead he must adopt vile art. 
And wear a smile, with anguish in his heart. 
A sense of honour would destroy his schemes. 
And Conscience ne'er must speak, unless in 

dreams! 
When he hath tamely borne, for many years. 
Cold looks, forbidding frowns, contemptuous 

sneers. 
When he at last expects, good easy man I 
To reap the profits of his labour d plan, 
^VOL. I. K 
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Some cringing lackey, or rapacious whore. 
To favours of the great the surest door. 
Some catamite or pimp, in credit grown. 
Who tempts another's wife, or sells his own. 
Steps cross his hopes, the promised boon denies, 
And for some minion's minion claims the priae. 

Foe to restraint, unpractised in deceit. 
Too resolute, firom nature's actiye heat. 
To brook affronts, and tamely pass them by; 
Too proud to flatter, too sincere to lie ; 
Too plain to please, too honest to be great ; 
Give me, kind Heaven, an humbler, happier state ; 
Far from the place where men with pride deceiye, 
Where rascals promise, and where fools believe j 
Far from the walk of folly, vice, and strife. 
Calm, independent, let me steal through life. 
Nor one vain wish my steady thoughts beguile, 
To fear his lordship's frown, or court his smile. 
Unfit for greatness, I her snares defy. 
And look on riches with untainted eye 2 
To others let the glittering baubles fall. 
Content shall place us far above them all. 

Spectators only on this bustling stage. 
We see what vain designs mankind engage i 
Vice after vice with ardour they pursue. 
And one old folly brings forth twenty new. 
Perplexed with trifles through the vale of life, 
Man strives 'gainst man, without a cause for strife ; 
Armies embattled meet, and thousands bleed 
F<,r some vUe spot, where fifty cannot feed. 
Squirrels for nuts contend, and, wrong or right, 
For the world's empire kings ambitious fight. 
What odds? — to us 'tis all the selfsame thing, 
A nut, a world, a squirrel, and a king. 
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Britons, like Roman spirits famed of old. 
Are cast by.nature in a patriot mould ; 
No private joy, no private grief, they know. 
Their souls engrossed by public weal or woe : 
Inglorious ease, like ours, they greatly scorn; 
Let care with nobler wreaths their brows adorn : 
Gladly they toil beneath the statesman's pains. 
Give them but credit for a statesman's brains: 
All would be deem'd, e'en from the cradle, fit 
To rule in politics as well as wit : 
The grave, the gay, the fopling, and the dunce 
Start up (God bless us !) statesmen all at once. 

His mighty charge of souls the priest forgets. 
The court bred lord his promises and debts; 
Soldiers their fame, misers forget their pelf. 
The rake his mistress, and the fop himself; 
Whilst thoughts of higher moment claim their care. 
And their wise heads the weight of kingdoms bear. 

Females themselves the glorious ardour feel. 
And boast an equal or a greater zeal ; 
From nymph to nymph the state infection flies. 
Swells in her breast, and sparkles in her eyes. 
O'erwhelm'd by politics, lie malice, pride, 
£nvy» and twenty other faults beside. 
No more their tittle fluttering hearts confess 
A passion for applause, or rage for dress ; 
No more they pant for public raree-shows. 
Or lose one thought on monkeys or on beaux : 
Coquettes no more pursue the jilting plan. 
And lustful prudes forget to rail at man : 
The darling theme Cecilia's self will choose. 
Nor thinks of scandal whilst she talks of news% 

The cit, a conunon couqcilman by place. 
Ten thousand mighty nothings in his face. 
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By situation as by nature great. 
With nice precision parcels out the state ; 
Proves and disproves, affirms and then denies. 
Objects himself, and to himself replies-; 
Wielding aloft the politician rod, 
Makes Pitt by turns a devil and a god; 
Maintains, e'en to the very teeth of Power, 
The same thing right and wrong in half an hour: 
Now all is well, now he suspects a plot. 
And plainly proves, whatever is is not; 
Fearfully wise he shakes his empty head. 
And deals out empires as he deals out thread ; 
His useless scales are in a corner flung. 
And Europe's balance hangs upon his tongue. 

Peace to such triflers ; be our happier plan 
To pass through life as easy as we can. 
Who 's in or out, who moves this grand machine. 
Nor stirs my curiosity nor spleen. 
Secrets of state no more I wish to know 
Than secret movements of a puppetshow : 
Let but the puppets move, IVe my desire. 
Unseen the hand which guides the master-wire. 

What is't to us, if taxes rise or fall? 
Thanks to our fortune, we pay none at all. 
Let muckworms, who in dirty acres deal. 
Lament those hardships which we cannot feel. 
His grace, who smarts, may bellow if he please. 
But must I bellow too, who sit at ease ? 
By cuBtom safe, the poet's numbers flow 
Free as the light and air some years ago\ 
No statesman e'er will find it worth his pains 
To tax our labours, and excise our brains. 

' Aq additional tax on windows was then levied bj par- 
liament. 
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Burdens lik6 these, yfle earthly buildings bear ; 
No tribute's laid on castles in the air. 

Let then the flames of war destructive reign , 
And England's terrors awe imperious Spain ; 
Let every yenal clan and neutral tribe ^ 
Learn to receive conditions, not prescribe; 
Let each new year call loud for new supplies. 
And tax on tax with double burden rise ; 
Exempt we sit, by no rude cares oppressed. 
And, having little, are with little biess'd. 
All real ills in dark oblivion lie. 
And joys, by fancy form'd, their place supply; 
Night's laughing hours unheeded slip away, 
Nor one dull thought foretells approach of day. 

Thus have we lived, and whilst the fates afford 
Plain plenty to supply the frugal board. 
Whilst Mirth with Decency, his lovely bride, 
And wine's gay god, with Temperance by his side. 
Their welcome visit pay; whilst Healdi attends 
The narrow circle of our chosen friends; 
Whilst frank Goodhumour consecrates the treat. 
And woman makes society complete. 
Thus will we hve, though in our teeth are hurl'd 
Those hackney strumpets. Prudence and the 
World. 

Prudence, of old a sacred term, implied 
Virtue, with godlike Wisdom for her guide; 
But now, in general use, is known to mean 
The stalking horse of vice, and folly's screen. 
The sense perverted we retain the name ; 
Hypocrisy and Prudence are the same. 

^ Ao allasion to some severe precaations adopted bj go- 
Ternment after the rebellion of 1745. 

k2 
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, A tutor once, more read in men than books, 
A kind of crafty knowledge in his looks. 
Demurely sly, with high preferment bless'd. 
His favourite pupil in these words address'd-r- 

* Wouldst thou, my son, be wise and virtuous 
deem'd. 
By all mankind a prqdigy esteemed 1 
Be this thy rule ; be what men prudent call ; 
Prudence, almighty Prudence, gives thee all. 
Keep up appearances; there lies the test; 
The world will give thee credit for the rest. 
Outward be fair, however foul within ; 
Sin if thou wilt, but then in secret sin. 
This maxim 's into common favour grown. 
Vice is no longer vice, unless 'tis known. 
Virtue indeed may barefaced take the field ; 
But vice is virtue when 'tis well conceal'd. 
Should raging passion drive thee to a whore. 
Let Prudence lead thee to a postern door; 
Stay out all night, but take especial care 
That Prudence bring thee back to early prayer. 
As one with watching and with study faint. 
Heel in a drunkard, and reel out a saint.' 

With joy the youth this useful lesson heard. 
And in his memory stored each precious word. 
Successfully pursued the plan, and now, 
* Room for my lord — Virtue ! stand by, and bow.' 

And is this all — ^is this the worldling's art, 
To mask but not amend a vicious heart? 
Shall lukewarm caution and demeanour grave. 
For wise and good stamp every supple knave ? 
Shall wretches, whom no real virtue warms. 
Gild fair their names and states with empty forms ; 
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Wbilst Virtue seeks in vain the wish'd-for prize. 
Because, disdaining ill, she hates disguise; 
Because she frankly pours forth all her store. 
Seems what she is, and scorns to pass for more? 
Well — be it so — let vile dissemblers hold 
Unenvied power, and boast their dear bought gold ; 
Me neither power shall tempt, nor thirst of pelf. 
To flatter others, or deny myself; 
Might the whole world be placed witliin my span, 
I would not be that thing, that prudent man. 

^What ! (cries Sir Pliant) would you then oppose 
Yourself, alone, against an host of foes ? 
Let not conceit and peevish lust to rail 
Above ail sense of interest prevail. 
Throw off, for shame ! this petulance of wit; 
Be wise, be modest, and for once submit: 
Too hard the task 'gainst multitudes to fight ; 
ifou must be wrong; the World is in the right.' 

W hat is thisWorld ? — a term which men have got 
To signify, not one in ten knows what ; 
A term which with no more precision passes 
To point out herds of men than herds of asses; 
In common use no more it means, we' find. 
Than many fools in same opinions join'd. 

Can numbers then change Nature's stated laws ? 
Can numbers make the worse the better cause? 
Vice must be vice, virtue be virtue still, 
Though thousands rail at good and practise ill. 
Wouldst thou defend the Gaul's destructive rage 
Because vast nations on his part engage ? 
Though to support the rebel Caesar's cause 
Tumultuous legions arm against the laws ; 
Though ScandaJ would our patriot's namein^peach^ 
And rails at virtues which she cannot reach ; 
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What honest man but would with ioy submit 
To bleed with Cato, and retire with Pitt-*? 

Steadfast and true to Virtue's $acred laws, 
Unmoyed by vulgar censure or applause. 
Let the World talk, niy friend; Uiat World, wfe 

know, 
Which calls us guilty cannot make us so. 
XJnawed by numbers, follow Nature*s plan; 
Assert the rights or quit the name of man. 
Consider well, weigh strictly right and wrongs 
Kesolve not quick, but once resolved, be strong. 
In spite of Dulness, and in spite of Wit, 
If to thyself thou canst thyself acquit, 
Kather stand up, assured with conscious pride. 
Alone, than err with millions on thy side. 

* Mr. Pitt, in Sept. 1761 , indignant at the repeated in- 
anlts offered to this conntry by Spain, proposed to the Cabi- 
net an immediate raptnre with that Court ', in this proposition 
^e was supported by Lord Temple, bat was opposed by 
Lord Bate, and all the other members of the Cabinet : opon 
which Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple took their leaves, and their 
written advice on the subject being rejected by his Majesty, 
they resigned their seals of office into his hands on the 5th of 
October following. 
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AN 

EPISTLE 

TO 

WILLIAM HOGARTH. 

Amongst the sons of men how few are known 
Who dare be just to merit not their own! 
Superior virtue and superior sense 
To knaves and fools will always give offence; 
Nay, men of real worth can scarcely bear, 
So nice is jealousy, a rival there. 

Be wicked as thou wilt, do all that's base, 
Proclaim thyself the monster of thy race; 
Let Vice and Folly thy black soul divide. 
Be proud with meanness, and be mean with pride ; 
Deaf to the voice of Faith and Honour, faH 
From side to side, yet be of none at all; 
Spurn all those charities, those sacred ties 
Which Nature, in her bounty good as wise. 
To work our safety and ensure her plan. 
Contrived, to bind and rivet man to man; 
Lift against Virtue Power's oppressive rod. 
Betray thy country, and deny thy God; 
And, in one general, comprehensive line 
To group, which volumes scarcely could define, 
Whate'er of sin and dulness can be said. 
Join to a F — 's' heart a D 's* head; 

' This initial has been sappog^d to allade to Mr. Fox, 
anerwards Lord Holland. 

' The pablio voice attribated this initial to Sir Francis 
Dash wood, afterwards Lord Le Despencer* 
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Yet mayst thou pass unnoticed in the throng. 
And, free from envy, safely sneak along: 
The rigid saint, by whom no mercy's shoMrn 
To saints whose lives are better than his own, 
Shall spare thy crimes; and Wit, who never once 
Forgave a brother, shall forgive a dunce. 

But should thy soul, form'd in some luckless 
hour. 
Vile interest scorn, nor madly grasp at power; 
Should love of fame, in every noble mind 
A brave disease, with love of virtue join*d. 
Spur thee to deeds of pith, where courage, tried 
In Reason's court, is amply justified : 
Or, fond of knowledge, and averse to strife, 
Shouldst thou prefer the calmer walk of life ; 
Shouldst thou, by pale and sickly Study led. 
Pursue coy Science to the fountain head; 
Virtue thy guide, and public good thy end. 
Should every thought to our improvement tend. 
To curb the passions, to enlarge the mind. 
Purge the sick weal, and humanize mankind; 
Rage in her eye, and malice in her breast. 
Redoubled Horror grinning on her crest. 
Fiercer each snake, and sharper every dart. 
Quick from her cell shall maddening Envy start; 
Then shalt thou find, but find, alas ! too late. 
How vain is worth! how short is gloiy's date! 
Then shalt thou find> whilst friends with foes 

conspire 
To give more proof than virtue would desire. 
Thy danger chiefly lies in acting well; 
No crime's so great as daring to excel. 

Whilst Satire thus, disdaining mean control, 
Urged the free dictates of an honest soul, 
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Candour, who, with the charity of Paul, 
Still thinks the best, whene'er she thinks at all. 
With the sweet milk of human kindness bless'd. 
Hie farious ardour of my zeal repressed. 
Canst thou, with more than usual warmth, she 

cried. 
Thy malice to indulge, and feed thy pride ; 
Canst thou, severe by nature as thou art, 
With all that wondrous rancour in thy hearty 
Delight to torture truth ten thousand ways, 
To spin detraction forth from themes of praise^ 
To make Vice sit, for purposes of strife, 
And draw the hag much larger than the life. 
To make the good seem bad, the bad seem worse, 
And represent our nature as our curse ? 
Doth not humanity condemn that zeal 
Which tends to aggravate and not to heal? 
Doth not discretion warn thee of disgrace. 
And danger, grinning, stare thee in the face, 
Loud as the drum which, spreading terror rounds 
From emptiness acquires the power of sound ? 
Doth not the voice of Norton' strike thy ear, 
And the pale Mansfield chill thy soul with fear? 
Dost thou, fond man, believe thyself secure, 
Because thou 'rt honest, and because thou 'rt poor ? 
Dost thou on law and liberty depend? 
Turn, turn thy eyes, and view thy injured friend. 
Art thou beyond the ruffian gripe of Power, 
When Wilkes, prejudged, is sentenced to the 

Tower? 

' Sir Fletcher Norton, Attoroey-GeDeral, afterwards 
Speaker of the Hoase of Commons, and lastly created a peer 
bj the title of Lord Grantle/. 
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Dost thou by privilege exemption claim. 

When privilege is little more than name ? 

Or to prerogative (that glorious ground 

On which state-scoundrels oft have safety found) 

Dost thou pretend y and there a sanction find, 

Unpunish'dy thus to libel humankind? 

When poverty y the poet's constant crime, 
Compeird thee, all unfit, to trade in rhyme. 
Had not romantic notions turnVi thy head, 
Hadst thou not valued honour more than bread; 
Had Interest, pliant Interest, been thy guide. 
And had not Priidence been debauch'd by Pride, 
In Flattery^s stream thou wouldst have dipp'd 

thy pen. 
Applied to great and not to honest men. 
Nor should conviction hjitve seduced thy heart 
To take the weaker though the better part. 

What but rank folly, for thy curse decreed, 
Could into Satire's barren path mislead. 
When, open to thy view, before thee lay 
Soul-soothing Panegyric*s flowery way? 
There might the Muse have saunter'd at her ease, 
' And, pleasing others, learn'd herself to please ; 
Lords should have listened to the sugar'd treat, 
And ladies, simpering, own'd it vastly sweet; 
Rogues, in thy prudent verse with virtue graced, 
Fools mark'd by thee as prodigies of taste. 
Must have forbid, pouring preferments down, . 
Such wit, such trudi as thine to quit the gown. 
Thy sacred brethren too (for they no less 
Than laymen, bring their offerings to success) 
Had haird thee good if great, and paid the vow 
Sincere as that they j[>ay to God, whikt thou 
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In lawn hadst whisper'd to a sleeping crowd. 
As dull as R ♦, and half as proud, [well 

Peace, Candour— wisely hadst thou said, and 
Could Interest in this breast one moment dwell} 
Could she, with prospect of success, oppose 
The firm resolves which from conviction rose« 
I cannot trhckle to a fool of state. 
Nor take a favour from the man I hate ! 
Free leave have others by such means to shine i 
I scorn their practice; they may laugh at mine. 

But in this charge, forgetful of thyself. 
Thou hast assumed the maxims of that elf 
Whom God, in wrath, for man's dishonour framed. 
Cunning in heaven, amongst us Prudence named^ 
That servile prudence, which I leave to those 
Who dare not be my friends, can't be my foesw 

Had I, with cruel and oppressive rhymes, 
Pursued and tum'd misfortunes into crimes ; 
Had I, when Virtue gasping lay and low, 
Join'd tyrant Vice, and added woe to woe; 
Had I made Modesty in blushes speak. 
And drawn the tear down beauty's sacred cheek; 
Had I (damn'd then) in thought debased my lays^ 
To wound that sex which honour bids me praise; 
Had I, from vengeance, by base views betray 'd, 
In endless night sunk injured AyliflPs' shade; 

* See note ' on the Prophecy of FamineT 

^ John Ayliff had been steward in the Ilchester family, bat 
was promoted by Lord Holland to the sitaation of Commis- 
sary of the Masters. The emoluments of this office proving 
Qoeqaal to support his expenses, he had recourse to several 
nefarioos practices: and for forcing his patron's name to a 
valuable lease to himself was executed at Tyburn in 1769. 

Churchill was prevented by death from publishing a poem 
he had more than once advertised, entitled, ' Ayliff^s Ghost.' 

VOL. I. L 
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Had I (which satirists of mighty name ^, 
Renown*d in rfayme^ revered for moral feme. 
Have done before, whom justice shall pursue 
In future verse) brought fort)^ to public view^ 
A noble friend, and made his foibles known. 
Because his worth was greater than my own ; 
Had I spared those (so Prudence haA decreed) 
Whom, God so help me at my greatest need, 
1 ne'er will spare, those vipers to their king, 
Who smooth their looks, and flatter whilst they 
Or had I not taught patriot zeal to boast [sting; 
Of those who flatter least, but love him most; 
Had I thus sinn'd, my stubborn soul should bend 
At Candour^s voice, and take, as from a friend. 
The deep rebuke ; myself should be the first 
To hate myself €Uid stamp n^ Muse accursed. 

But shall my arm — forbid it, manly pride, 
forbid it, reason warring on my side— 
For vengeance lifted high, the stroke forbear. 
And hang suspended in the desert air. 
Or to my trembling side unnerved sink down. 
Palsied, forsooth, by Candour's half made frown ? 
When Justice bids me on shall I delay. 
Because insipid Candour bars my way? 
When she, of all alike the puling friend. 
Would disappoint my satire's noblest end; 
When she to villains would a sanction give. 
And shelter those who are not fit to live ; 
When she would screen the guilty from a b]ush, 
And bids me spare whom Reason bids me crush; 
All leagues with Candoxir proudly I resign ; 
She cannot be for Honour's turn nor mine. 

' A probable allasion to Pope's insidious attack on Addi- 
son, under the character of Atticas. 
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Yet come, cold monitor! half foe, half friend. 
Whom Vice can't fear, whom Virtue can't com- 
mend; 
Come, Candour, by thy dull indifference Igiown, 
Thou equal-blooded judge, thou lukewarm drone. 
Who, fashion'd without feelings, dost expect 
We call that virtue which we know defect; 
Come, and observe the nature of our crimes, 
The gross and rank complexioa of the times. 
Observe it well, and then renew my plan. 
Praise if you will, or censure if you can. 

Whilst Vice presumptuous lords it as in sporty 
And Piety is only known at court; 
Whilst wretched Liberty expiring lies 
Beneath the fatal burden of Excise ; 
Whilst nobles act, without one touch of shame. 
What men of humble rank would blush to name; 
Whilst Honour's placed in highest point of view, 
Worship'd by those who justice never knew ; 
Whilst bubbles of distinction waste in play 
The hours of rest, and blunder through the day; 
With dice and cards opprobrious vigils keep. 
Then turn to ruin empires in their sleep : 
Whilst fathers, by relentless passion led, 
Doom worthy injured sons^ to beg their bread. 
Merely with ill got, ill saved wealth to grace 
An alien, abject, poor, proud, upstart race ; 
Whilst Martin & flatters only to betray, 
And Webb 9 gives up his dirty soul for pay, 

^ Bfr. Tooke has applied this allusion to Thomas Potter, 
Esq. ooe of Churohill's companions, and a man of splendid 
bat misdirected talents, who was disinherited bj his father, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, on accoant of the dissolatejae^s 
of his life. ® The hero of the Daellist. 

^ Philip Carteret Webb, Esq. Solicitor to the Treasury 
when the papers of Wilkes were seized upon: several of 
which he published^ 
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Wliflst tides serre to hush a Yillam's feara; 
Whilst peers are agt»its made, and ag«its peers; 
Whilst base betrayers are themseWes betiay'd. 
And makers ruined by the thing they made ; 

Whilst C '^, false to Grod and man, for gold, 

like the old traitor who a Sayionr sold. 
To shame his master, friend, and father gives^ 
Whilst Bote remains in power, whilst Holland 
Can satire want a subject, where Disdain, [lives. 
By Virtoa fired, may point her sharpest strain ? 
Where, clothed with thunder, Trath may roll 
And Candour justify the rage of song? [along, 
Such things ! such men before thee ! such an age ! 
Where Rancour, great as thine, may glut her rage, 
And sicken e'en to surfeit ; where the pride 
Of Satire, pouring down in fullest tide, [while 
May spread wide vengeance round, yet all the 
Justice behold the ruin with a smile ; 
Whilst I, thy foe misdeem'd, cannot condemn. 
Nor disapprove that rage I wish to stem, 
WUt thou, degenerate and corrupted, choose 
To soil the credit of thy haughty Muse ? 
With fallacy most infamous to stain 
Her truth, and render all her anger vain ? 
When I beheld thee, incorrect but bold, 
A various comment on the stage unfold; 
When players on players before thy satire fell. 
And poor Reviews conspired thy wrath to swell ; 
When states and statesmen next became thy care. 
And only kings were safe if thou wast there, 
Thy every word I weigh'd in judgment's scale. 
And in thy every w(^d found truth prevail ; 
Why dost thou now to falsehood meanly fly? 
Not even candour can forgive a lie. 

'^his initial remains nnapproprifted. 
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Bad as men are, why should thy frantie rhymes 
Traffic in slander and invent new crimes ? 
Crimes which, existing only in thy mind. 
Weak spleen brings forth to blacken all mankind. 
By pleasing hopes we lure the human heart 
To practise virtue, and improve in art; 
To tiliwart these ends (which,proud of honest fame, 
A noble Muse would cherish and inflame) 
Thy drudge contrives, and in our full career 
Sick lies our hopes with the pale hue t>f fear; 
Tells us that all our labours are in vain; 
That what we seek we never can obtain ; 
. That, dead to virtue, lost to Nature's plan. 
Envy possesses the whole race of man ; 
Tha( worth is criminal, and danger lies, 
Danger extreme, in being good and wise. 

Tis a rank falsehood: search the world around^ 
There cannot be so vile a monster found. 
Not one so vile, on whom suspicions fall 
Of that gross guilt which you impute to all. 
Approved by those who disobey her laws. 
Virtue from vice itself extorts applause : 
Her very foes bear witness to her state; 
They will not love her, but they cannot hate. 
Hate Virtue for herself! with spite pursue 
Merit for merit's sake ! might this be true 
I would renounce my nature with disdain. 
And with the beasts that perish graze the plain : 
Might this be true, had we so far fiU'd up 
The measure of our crimes, and from the cup 
Of guilt so deeply drank, as not to find. 
Thirsting for sin, one drop, .one dreg, behind. 
Quick ruin must involve tiiis flaming ball. 
And Providence in justice crush us alL 

l2 
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Nooe but the damii*d, and amongsttliemthe worst. 
Those who for double guilt are doubly cursed. 
Can be so lost; nor can the worst of all 
At once into such deep damnation faXL; 
By painful, slow degrees they reach diis crime 
Which e'en in hell must be a work of time. 
Cease, then, thy guilty rage, thou wayward son, 
With the foul gall of discontent o'errun ; 
List to my Yoice — be honest, if you can. 
Nor slander Nature in her fiftyourite, man. 
But if thy spirit, resolute in ill. 
Once having err'd, persists in error stUl, 
Go on at large, no longer worth my care. 
And freely vent those blasphemies in air. 
Which I would stamp as false, though on the 
Of angels the injurious slander hung. [tongue 

Duped by thy vanity (that cunning elf 
Who snares the coxcomb to deceive himself). 
Or blinded by thy rage, didst thou believe 
That we too, coolly, would ourselves deceive ? 
That we, as sterling, falsehood would admit. 
Because 'twas seasoned with some little wit? 
When fiction rises pleasing to the eye. 
Men will believe, because they love the lie ; 
But Truth herself, if clouded with a firown. 
Must have some solemn proof to pass her down. 
Hast thou, maintaining that which must disgrace 
And bring into contempt the human race. 
Hast thou, or canst thou, in Truth's sacred court. 
To save thy credit and thy cause support. 
Produce one proof, make out one real ground. 
On which so great, so gross a charge to found? . 
Nay, dost thou know one man (let that appear, 
From wilful falsehood I *11 proclaim thee clear), 
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One man so lost, to nature so untrue. [drew ? 
From whom this general charge thy rashness 
On this foundation shalt thou stand or fall-^ 
Prove that in one which you have charged on all. 
Reason determines, and it must be done ; 
'Mongst men or past or present name me one. 

Hogarth. — I take thee. Candour at thy word. 
Accept thy proffered terms, and will be heard. 
Thee have I heard with virulence declaim. 
Nothing retained of Candour but the name : 
By thee have I been charged in angry strains 
Withthatmean falsehood which my soul disdains- 
Hogarth, stand forth. — Nay , hang not thus aloof — 
Now Candour, now thou shalt receive such proof, 
Such damning proof that henceforth thou shalt fear 
To tax my wrath, and own my conduct clear-— 
Hogarth, stand forth — I dare thee to be tried 
In that great court whereConscience must preside ; 
At that most solemn bar hold up thy hand ; 
Think before whom, on what account, you stand— ^ 
Speak, but consider well — from first to last 
Review thy life, weigh every action past — 
Nay, you shall have no reason to complain — 
Take longer time, and view them o'er again — 
Canst thou remember from thy earliest youth. 
And, as thy God must judge thee, speak the truth, 
A single instance where, self laid aside. 
And justice taking place of fear and pride. 
Thou with an equal eye didst genius view. 
And give to merit what was merit's due? 
Genius and merit are a sure offence. 
And thy soul sickens at the name of sense. 
Is any one so foolish to succeed? 
On !^vy's altar he is doom'd to bleed : 
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Hogarth, a guilty pleasure in bis eyes. 
The place of executioner supplies : . 
See how he glotes, enjoys the sacred feast. 
And proves himself by cruelty a priest. 

Whilst the weak artist, to diy whims a slave. 
Would bury all those powers which nature gave; 
Would suffer blank concealment to obscure 
Those rays thy jealousy could not endure ! 
To feed diy vanity would rust unknown. 
And to secure thy credit blast his own. 
In Hogarth he was sure to find a friend; 
He could not fear, and therefore might commend : 
But when his spirit, roused by honest shame. 
Shook off that lethargy and soar'd to fame; 
W hen, with the pride of man , resolved and strong, 
He scom'd those fears which did his honour 
And, on himself determined to rely, [wrong, 
Brought forth his labours to the public eye. 
No friend in thee could such a rebel know; 
He had desert, and Hogarth was his foe. 

Souls of a timorous cast, of petty name 
In Envy's court, not yet quite dead to shame. 
May some remorse, some qualms of conscience 
And suffer honour to abate their zeal ; [feel, 
But the man truly and completely great 
Allows no rule of action but his hate; 
Through every bar he bravely breaks his way. 
Passion his principle, and parts his prey. 
Mediums in vice and virtue speak a mind 
Within the pale of temperance confined ; 
The daring spirit scorns her narrow schemes. 
And, good or bad, is always in extremes. 

Man's practice duly weigh'd, through every age 
On the same plan hath Envy form'd her rage 
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• 

'Gaidst those whom fortune hath our rivals made. 
In way of science and in way of trade : 
Stung with mean jealousy she afms her spite, 
First works, then views their ruin with delight. 
Our Hogarth here, a grand improver, shines. 
And nobly on the general plan refines ; 
He like himself o'erleaps th6 servile bound; ^ 
Worth is his mark, wherever worth is found. . 
Should painters only his vast wrath suffice? 
Genius in every waJk is law&l prize : 
Tis a gross insult to his o'ergrown state ; 
His lov« to merit is to feel his hate. [friend. 

When Wilkes, our countryman, our common 
Arose his king, his country to defend; 
When tools of power he bared to public view, 
And from their holes the sneaking cowards drew; 
* When Rancour found it far beyond her reach 
To soil his honour, and his truth impeach ; 
What could induce thee, at a time and place 
Where manly foes had blush'd to show their face. 
To make that effort which must damn. thy name. 
And sink thee deep, deep in thy grave with 
shame? [pride. 

Did virtue move thee? No; 'twas pride, rank 
And if thou hadst not done it, thou hadst died. 
Malice (who, disappointed of her end. 
Whether to work the bane of foe or friend. 
Preys on herself and, driven to the stake. 
Gives Virtue that revenge she scorns to take) 
Had kiird thee, tottering on life's utmost verge. 
Had Wilkes and Liberty escaped thy scourge. 
When that Great Charter, which our facers 
bought 
With their best blood, was into qujBStjion brought ; 
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When big with ruin o'er each English head 
Vile Slavery hung suspended by a thread ; 
When Liberty, all trembling and aghast, 
Fear'd for the future, knowing what was pass'd ; 
When every breast was chiird with deep despair. 
Till Reason pointed out that Pratt" was there; 
Lurking, most ruffianlike, behind a screen. 
So placed all things to see, himself unseen. 
Virtue, with due contempt, saw fiogarth stand. 
The murderous pencil in hb palsied hand. 
What was the cause of Liberty to him. 
Or what Was Honour? let them sink or swim. 
So he may gratify, without control. 
The mean resentments of his selfish soul; 
Let freedom perish if, to freedom true. 
In the same ruin Wilkes may perish too. 

With all the symptoms of assured decay. 
With age and sickness pinch'd and worn away. 
Pale quiverifig lips, lank cheeks, and fieiltering 
The spirits out of tune,the nerves unstrung,[tongue, 
Thy body, shrivel'd up, thy dim eyes sunk 
Within their sockets deep, thy weak hams shrunk. 
The body's weight unable to sustain, [vein, 

The stream of life scarce trembling through the 
More than half-kilPd by honest truths which fell. 
Through thy own fault, from men who wish'd 
thee well, [give, 

Canst thou, e'en thus, thy thoughts to vengeance 
And, dead to all things else, to malice live ? 
Hence, Dotard, to thy closet; shut thee in; 
By deep repentance wash away thy sin : 
From haunts of men to shame and sorrow fly. 
And, on the verge of death, learn how to die. 

"-<!!liaileB Pratt, Earl Camden, and the Tenerable Chief 
•f tiM Common Pleas. 
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Vsdn exhortation ! wash the Ethiop white. 
Discharge the leopard's spots, turn day to night. 
Control the course of Nature, bid the deep 
Hush at thy pigmy voice her waves to sleep, 
Perform things passing strange, yet own thy art 
Too weak to work a change in such a heart. 
That envy, which was woven in the frame 
At first, will to the last remain the same. 
Reason may droop, may die : but Envy's rage 
Improves by time, and gathers strength from age« 
Some, and not few, vain triflers with the pen. 
Unread, unpractised in the ways of men. 
Tell us that Envy, who, with giant stride. 
Stalks through the vale of life by Virtue's side. 
Retreats when she hath drawn her latest breathy 
And calmly hears her praises after death. 
To such observers Hogarth gives the lie; 
Worth may be hearsed, but Envy cannot die ; 
Within the mansion of his gloomy breast, 
A mansion suited well to such a guest. 
Immortal, unimpair'd, she rears her head. 
And damns alike the living and the dead. 

Oft have I known thee, Hogarth, weak and vain , 
Thyself the idol of thy awkward strain, 
Through the dull measure of a summer's day. 
In phrase most vile, prate long, long hours away. 
Whilst friends with friends all gaping sit, and gaze 
To hear a Hogarth babble Hogarth's praise ; 
But if athwart thee Interruption came, 
Andmention'd with respect some ancient's name. 
Some ancient's name, who, in the days of yore. 
The crown of art with greatest honour wore. 
How have I seen thy coward cheek turn pale. 
And blank confusion seize thy mangled tale! 
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How hath thy jealousy to madness grown^ 
And deem'd his praise injurious to thy own ! 
Then without mercy did thy wrath make way, 
And arts and artists all became thy prey ; 
Then didst thou trample on established rules, 
And proudly leveFd all the ancient schools. 
Condemned those works, with praise through ages 

graced. 
Which you had never seen, or could not taste; 
* But would mankind have true perfection shown. 
It must be found in labours of my owil ; 
I dare to challenge, in one single piece, 
The' united force of Italy and Greece/ 
Thy eager hand the curtain then undrew. 
And brought the boasted masterpiece to yiew< 
Spare thy remarks — say not a single word — 
The picture seen, why is the painter heard? 
Call not up shame and anger in our cheeks : 
Without a comment Sigismunda speaks. 

JPoor Sigismunda 'M what a fate is thine! 
Dry den, the great highpriest of all the Nine, 
Revived thy name, gave what a Muse could give. 
And in his numbers bade thy memory live ; 
Gave thee those soft sensations which might 

move 
And warm the coldest anchorite to love ; 

*^ Hogatlh's picture of Sjgismnnda was taken from Prj- 
den's fable of Sigismanda and Goiscardo! She is repre- 
sented in the attitade of receiving, in a golden goblet, the 
heart of her murdered lover, presented to her bj order of her 
inhuman father : 

Or not amazed, or hiding her surprise. 
She sternly on the bearer fix*d her eyes ; 
Then thus, * Tell Tancred, on his daughter's part. 
The gold, though preoioos, equals not the heart.,' 
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Gave thee that yirtue which could curb desire. 
Refine and consecrate love's headstrong fire ; 
Gave thee those griefs which made the Stoic feel, 
And call'd compassion forth from hearts of steel ;. 
Gave thee that firmness which our sex may shame, 
And make man bow to woman's juster claim; 
So that our tears, which from compassion flow. 
Seem to debase thy dignity of woe. 
Bnt,0, how much unlike! how fallen! how changed! 
How much from Nature and herself estranged! 
How totally deprived of all the powers 
To show her feelings, and awaken ours. 
Doth Sigismunda now devoted stand, 
The helpless victim of a dauber's hand ! 

But why, my Hogarth, such a progress made^ 
So rare a pattern for the signpost trade i 
In the full force and whirlwind of thy pride 
Why was heroic painting laid aside ? 
Why is it not resumed? thy friends at court. 
Men all in place and power, crave thy support; 
Be grateful then for once, and through the field 
Of politics, thy epic pencil wield : 
Maintain the cause which they, good lack ! avowy 
And would maintain too, but they know not how^ 

Throng]^ every pannel let thy virtue tell 
How Bute prevail'd, how Pitt and Temple fell ! 
HowEngland's sons (whom they conspired to bless 
Against our will, with insolent success) 
Approve their fall, and with addresses run, 
How got, God knows, to hail the Scottish sun ? 
Point out our fame in war, when vengeance, hurl'd 
From the strong arm of Justice, shook the world ; 
Thine, and thy country's honour to increase. 
Point out, the honours of succeeding peace : 
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Our moderation, Christianlike, display, 
Show what we got, and what we gave away; 
In colours, dull and heavy as the tale. 
Let a state-chaos through the whole prevail. 

Bat, of events regardless, whilst the Mnse, 
Perhaps with too much heat,, her theme pursues; 
Whilst her quick spirits rouse at Freedom's call, 
And every drop of blood is tum'd to gall; 
Whilst a dear country, and an injured friend. 
Urge my strong anger to the bitterest end ; 
Whilst honest trophies to revenge are raised. 
Let not one real virtue pass unpraised : 
Justice with equal course bids Satire flow^ 
And loves the virtue of her greatest foe. 

O ! that I here could that rare virtue mean. 
Which scorns the rule of envy, pride, and spleen, 
Which springs not from the laboured works of art^ 
But hath its rise from ^NTature in the heart; 
Which in itself with happiness is crown'd. 
And spreads with joy the blessing all around ! 
But truth forbids, and in these simple lays. 
Contented with a different kind of praise. 
Must Hogarth stand; that praise which genius 
In which to latest time the artist lives, [gives^ 
But not the man;, which, rightiy understood. 
May make us great, but cannot make us good : 
That praise be Hogarth's ; freely let him wear 
The wreath which Genius wove and planted there : 
Foe as I am, should Envy tear it down. 
Myself would labour to replace the crown. 

In walks of humour, in that cast of style 
Which, probing to the quick, yet makes us smile/ 
In comedy, his natural road to fame 
(Nor let me call it by a meaner name). 
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Where a beginmng, middle, and an end 
Are aptly joined ; where parts on parts depend. 
Each made for each, as bodies for their soul. 
So as to form one true and perfect whole; 
Where a plain story to the eye is told. 
Which we conceive the moment we behold, 
Hogarth unrivard stands, and shall engage 
Unriyal'd prabe to the most distant age. 

How couldstthou then to shame perversely run. 
And tread that path which Nature bade thee shun ? 
Why did ambition overleap her rules. 
And thy vast parts become the sport of fools ? 
By different methods different men excel; 
But where is he who can do all things well? 
Humour thy province, for some monstrous crime 
Pride struck thee widi the frenzy of sublime ; 
But, when the work was finish'd, could thy mind 
So partial be, and to herself so blind. 
What with contempt all view'd, to view with awe, 
Nor see those faults which every blockhead saw ? 
Blush, thou vain n^an ! and if desire of fame. 
Founded on real art, thy thoughts inflame. 
To quick destruction Sigismunda give. 
And let her memory die, that thine may live. 

But should fond Candour, for her mercy sake. 
With pity view, and pardon this mistake ; 
Or should Oblivion, to thy wish most kind. 
Wipe off that stain, nor leave one trace behind. 
Of arts demised, of artists, by thy frown 
Awed from just hopes, of rising worth kept down. 
Of all thy meanness through this mortal race. 
Canst thou the living memory erase? 
Qr shall not vengeance follow to the grave, 
And give' back just that measure which you gave ? 
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With do much merit, and so much success. 
With so much power to curse, so much to bless, 
Would he have been man's friend instead of foe, 
Hogarth had been a little god below. 
Why then, like savage giants famed of old. 
Of whom in Scripture story we are told. 
Dost thou in cruelty that strength employ. 
Which Nature meant to save, not to destroy? 
Why dost thou, all in horrid pomp array'd. 
Sit grinning o'er the ruins thou hast made? 
Most rank lUnature must applaud thy art. 
But even Candour must condemn thy heart. 

For me who, warm and zealous for my friend^ 
In spite of railing thousands will commend; 
And no less warm and zealous 'gainst my foes, 
Spite of commending thousands will oppose; 
I dare thy worst, with scorn behold thy rage. 
But with an eye of pity view thy age ; 
Thy feeble age ! in which, as in a glass. 
We see how men to dissolution pass. 
Thou wretched being, whom, on reason's plan^ 
So changed, so lost, I cannot call a man ; 
What could persuade thee, at this time of life. 
To launch afresh into the sea of strife? 
Better for thee, scarce crawling on the earthy 
Almost as much a child as at thy birth. 
To have resign'd in peace thy parting breath. 
And sunk unnoticed in the arms of Death. 
Why would thy gray, gray hairs resentment brave> 
Thus to go down with sorrow to the gravel 
Now, by my soul, it makes me blush to know 
My spirits could descend to such a foe : 
Whatever cause the vengeance might provoke^ 
It seems rank cowardice to give the strpl^e,. 
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Sure 'tis a curse which angry fates impose. 
To mortify man's arrogance, that those 
Who're fashion'd of some better sort of clay. 
Much sooner than the common herd decay. 
What bitter pangs must humbled Genius feel. 
In their last hours, to view a Swift and Steele '^ ? 
How must ill boding horrors fill her breast 
When she beholds men, mark'd above the rest 
For qualities most dear, plunged from that height 
And sunk, deep sunk, in second childhood*s night! 
Are men, indeed, such things ? and are the best 
More subject to this evil than the rest? 
To drivel out whole years of idiot breath. 
And sit the monuments of living death ? 
O, galling circumstance to human pride ! 
Abasing thought, but not to be denied. 
With curious art the brain, too finely wrought. 
Preys on herself, and is destroyed by thought: 
Constant attention wears the active mind. 
Blots out our powers, and leaves a blank behind. 
But let not youth, to insolence allied. 
In heat of blood, in full career of pride. 
Possessed of genius, with unhallow'd rage 
Mock the infirmities of reverend age : 
The greatest genius to this fate may bow; 
Breynolds, in time, may be like Hogarth now '^. 

" Swift, it is well known, died in a state of idiotism. Sir 
Richard Steele also for some years before his death iaboared 
under a paralytic affection, bj which his intellectaal powers 
were materially impaired. 

^* The poetical presage of Charchill was never yeri6ed in 
the social or professional life of Sir Josbaa Reynolds. He 
died in 1791, with a reputation still undiminished, though 
scarcely susceptible of increase. 
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ut agree, 

Wka ikcT a«c »U that p»cc was said byme); 
TW aamab c<a«c. ■» bciak tbe scarry jest 
Oa ike pR«d hadoni, aad hu tkcadbare gnest; 
TW Kii; cnMe i n^A. m; Ia^ too wididnnni, 
Nj Loid,  anvl OsIe, bcgaa to yawn, 
Aad, lolbc bacfcwaid ia his dbow-efaair, 
Whk aa iHH|ad kiad of stapid atai«. 
Piduag boi lecA, twirliag bis seals about — 
' Cbarchill, yoa bare a pooa coning out: 
You're ny beat wiabes : but I really fear. 
Your Hum ia general ia too seTere ; 
Her spirit seems ber interest to oppose. 
And wbere sbe makes ooe friend makes twenty 
foes. 
C. ' Yoar Lordship's fears are jost; I fed 
their force. 
But only feel it as a thing of course. 
The man whose hardy spirit shall engage 
To 1Mb the vices of a guilty age. 
At hJ> first setting forward ought to know 
'""" it every r.)y;iie ln^ meets must be his foe; 
Phat the ruJo breath of satire will provoke 
Y who fuel, uiiil laore who fear the stroke. 

1i9li*d Ib NoTembir, 1T63. uwd aftn 
wilh Ika dugbter of  tndenun ii 
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But shall the partial rage of selfish men 
From stubborn justice wrench the righteous pen ? 
Or shall I not my settled course pursue, 
Because my foes are foes to Virtue too?' 

Z. ^What is this boasted Virtue, taught in 
schools. 
And idly drawn from antiquated rules ? 
What is her use? point out one wholesome end: 
Will she hurt foes, or can she make a friend? 
When from long fasts fierce appetites arise. 
Can this same Virtue stifle Nature's cries ? 
Can she the pittance of a meal afford. 
Or bid thee welcome to one great man*s board ? 
When northern winds the rough December arm 
With frost and snow, can Virtue keep thee warm ? 
Canst thou dismiss the hard unfeeling dun 
Barely by saying, thou art Virtue's son ? 
Or, by base blundering statesmen sent to jail. 
Will Mansfield take this Virtue for thy bail ?-^ 
Believe it not, the name is in disgrace ; 
Virtue and Temple now are out of place. 

* Quit then this meteor whose delusive ray 
From wealth and honour leads thee far astray. 
True virtue means (let Reason use her eyes) 
Nothing with fools, and interest with the wise. 
Wouldst thou be great, her patronage disclaim, 
Nor madly triumph in so mean a name: 
Let nobler wreaths thy happy brows adorn. 
And leave to Virtue poverty and scorn. 
Let Prudence be thy guide ; who doth not know 
How seldom Prudence can with Virtue go ! 
To be successful try thy utmost force. 
And virtue follows as a thing of course. 
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* Hirco, who knows not Hirco ? stains the bed 
Of that kmd master who first gave him bread; 
Scatters the seeds of discord through the land. 
Breaks every public, every private band ; 
Beholds with joy a trusting friend undone; 
Betrays a brother and would cheat a son : 
What mortal in his senses can endure 
The name of Hirco? for the wretch is poorl 
** Let him hang, drown, starve, on a dunghill rot, 
By all detested live, and die forgot ; 
Let him, a poor return, in every breath 
Feel all death's pains,yetbewholeyearsin death," 
Is now the general cry we all pursue ; 
Let Fortune change, and Prudence changes too; 
Supple and pliant, a new system feels. 
Throws up her cap, and spaniels at his heels, 
* Long live great Hirco (cries, by Interest taught), 
And let his foes, though I prove one, be nought/ 

C, * Peace to such men, if such men can have 
peace. 
Let their possessions, let their state increase; 
Let their base services in courts strike root. 
And in the season bring forth golden fruit; 
I envy not: let those who have the will. 
And, with so little spirit, so nuich skill. 
With such vile instruments their fortunes carve ; 
Rogues may grow fat, an honest man dares starve.' 

Z. ^ These stale conceits thrown off, let us ad- 
vance 
For once to real life, and quit romance. 
Starve! pretty talking! but I fain would view 
That man, that honest man, would do it too. 
Hence to yon mountain which outbraves the sky. 
And dart from pole to pole thy strengthened eye ; 
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Througb iall that space yoa shall not view one 

man. 
Not one, who dares to act on such a plan. 
Cowards m calms will say what in a storm 
The brave will tremble at, and not perform. 
Thine be the proof, and, spite of all you've said. 
You'd give your honour for a crust of bread.' 
C * What proof might do, what hunger might 

effect, 
What famished Nature looking with neglect 
On all she once held dear, what fear, at strife 
With fainting virtue for the means of life. 
Might make this coward flesh, in love with breath, 
Shuddering at pam,and shrinking back from death, 
In treason to my soul, descend to bear ; 
Trusting to fate, I neither know nor care. 

* Once (at this hour those wounds afresh I feel. 
Which nor prosperity nor time can heal. 
Those wounds, which, fate severely hath decreed, 
Mentioned or thought of, must for ever bleed; 
Those wounds which humbled all that pride of 

man. 
Which brings such mighty aid to virtue's plan). 
Once, awed by Fortune's most oppressive frown. 
By legal rapine to the earth bow'd down. 
My credit at last gasp, my state undone, 
Trembling to meet the shock I could not shun. 
Virtue gave ground, and black despair previail'd; 
Sinking beneath the storm, my spirits fail'd, 
like Peter's faith; till one, a friend indeed 
(May all distress find such in time of need !) 
One kind good man, in act, in word, in thought, 
By virtue guided, and by wisdom taught, 
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Image of Him whom Christians should adore^ 
Stretch'd forth his hand, and brought me safe to 
shore ^ 

* Since, by good fortune into notice raised, 
And for some little merit largely praised. 
Indulged in swerving from prudentisd rules. 
Hated by rogues, and not beloved by fools; 
Placed above want, shall abject thirst of wealth 
So fiercely war 'gainst my souFs dearest health 
That, as a boon, I should base shackles crave, 
And, bom to freedom, make myself a slave? 
That I should in the train of those appear 
Whom honour cannot love nor manhood fear? 

* That I no longer skulk from street to stree^ 
Afraid lest duns assail, and bailiffs meet: 
That I from place to place this carcass bear; 
Walk forth at large, and wander free as air; 
That I no longer dread the awkward friend 
Whose very obligations must offend ; 

Nor, all too froward, with impatience bum 
At suffering favours which I can't return ; 
That, from dependence and from pride secure, 
I am not placed so high to scorn the poor. 
Nor yet so low that I my Lord should fear. 
Or hesitate to give him sneer for sneer; 
That, whilst sage Prudence my pursuits confirms, 
I can enjoy the world on equal terms; 
That, kind to others, to myself most true. 
Feeling no want, I comfort those who do, 

^ Cbarcbill, having impradentlj involved himself in debt, 
previoas to the pablioation of the Rosciad, was relieved by 
the bene7olence of Dr. Peirson liojd, second master of 
Westminster school, who also effected a compromise with Ijhe 
creditors* 
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And with th6 will have power to aid distress ^ ; 
These and what other blessings I possess 
From the indulgence of the public rise. 
All private patronage my soul defies. 
By candour more inclined to save than damn, 
A generous public made me what I am« 
All that I have they gave ; just memory bears 
The grateful stamp ; and what I am is theirs/ 

X. * To feign a redhot zeal for freedom's cause. 
To mouth aloud for liberties and laws, 
For public good to bellow all abroad, 
Serves well the purposes of private fraud. 
Prudence by public good intends her own; 
If you mean otherwise, you stand alone. 
What do/we mean by country and by court? 
What is it to oppose? what to support? 
Mere words of course ; and what is more absurd 
Than to pay homage to an empty word? 
Majors and minors differ but in name ; 
Patriots and ministers are much the same; 
The only difference, after all their rout. 
Is, that the one is in, the other out. 

' Explore the dark recesses of the mind. 
In the soul's honest volume read mankind. 
And own, m wise and simple, great and small, 
The same grand leading principle in all. 
Whatever we talk, of wisdom to the wise, 
Of goodness to the good, of public ties 
Which to our country link, of private bands 
Which claim most dear attention at our hands, 

' The extensive sale of our antbor's poems and his rapi- 
dity of composition prodaced him no inconsiderable re?ende ; 
and to his credit it most be remembered, that his first earnings 
were appropriated to the fall discharge of eyerj demand upon 
him. 
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For parent and for child, for wife and friend/ 
Our first great mover, and our last great end 
Is one, and, by whatever name we call 
The ruling tyrant, self is all in all. 
This, which unwilling faction shall admit. 
Guided in different ways a Bute and Pitt, 
Made tyrants break, made kings observe^the law^ 
And gave the world a Stuart and ^NTassau. 

'Hath Nature (strange and wild conceit of 
pride) 
Distinguished thee from all her sons beside? 
Doth virtue in thy bosom brighter glow. 
Or from a spring more pure doth action flow ? 
Is not thy soul bound with those very chains 
Which shackle us] or is that self which reigns 
O'er kings and beggars, which in all we see 
Most strong and sovereign, only weak in thee? 
Fond man, believe it not; experience tells, 
Tis not thy virtue but thy pride rebels. 
Think (and for once lay by thy lawless pen). 
Think, and confess thyself like other men; 
Think but one hour, and, to thy Conscience led 
By Reason's hand,*bow down and hang tfa^ head : 
Think on thy private life, recall thy youth, 
View thyself now, and own, with strictest truth. 
That self hath drawn thee from fair virtue*s way 
Farther than folly would have dared to stray ; 
And that the talents liberal Nature gave 
To make thee free have made thee more a slave. 

* Quit then, in prudence quit, that idle train 
Of toys, which has so long abused thy brain 
And captive led thy powers; with boundless will 
Let self maintain her state and empire still. 
But let her, with more worthy objects caught, 
Strain all the faculties and force of thought 
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To things of higher daring; let her range 
Through better pastures, and learn how to change ; 
Let her, no longer to weak faction tied, 
Wisely rerolt, and join our stronger side/ 

C. 'Ah! what, my Lord, hath private life to do 
With things of public nature? why to view 
Would you thus cruelly those scenes unfold 
Which, without pain and horror to behold. 
Must speak me something more or less than man^ 
Which friends may pardon, but I never can? 
Lookback! a thought which borders on despair. 
Which human nature must yet cannot bear. 
Tis not the babbling of a busy world. 
Where praise and censure are at random hurl'd. 
Which can^ the meanest of my thoughts control. 
Or shake one settled purpose of my soul : 
Free and at large might tiieir wild curses roam. 
If aH, if all, alas ! were well at home. 
No — 'tis the tale which angry, conscience tells. 
When she with more than tragic horror swells 
Each circumstance of guilt ; when stem but true. 
She brings bad actions forth into review. 
And, like the dread hand-writing on the wall. 
Bids late remorse awake at reason's csdl; 
Arm'd at all points, bids scorpion vengeance pass. 
And to the mind holds up reflection's glass, 
The mind which, starting, heaves the heartfelt 

groan. 
And hates that form she knows to be her own ^, 

* Enough of this, — let private sorrows rest, — 
As to the public I dare stand the test ; 
Dare proudly boast, I feel no wish above 
The good of England, and my country's love. 

* I'hese lines patbeticallj allade to the poignant sense their 
anthor entertuoed of bis deplorable miscondact. 
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Stranger to party-rage,- by reason^s Toice, 
tlDerring guide, directed in my choice. 
Not all the tyrant powers of earth combined. 
No, nor of hell, shall make me change my mind. 
What ! herd with men my honest soul disdains, 
' Men who, with servile zeal, are forging chains 
For Freedom's neck, and lend a helping hand 
To spread destruction o'er my natiye land. 
What! shall I not, e'en to my latest breathy 
In the. full face of danger and of death. 
Exert that little strength which nature gave^ 
And boldly stem, or perish in the wave?' 

X. * When I look backward for some fifty yeard, 
And see protesting patriots turned to peers ; 
Hear men, most loose, for decency declaim, 
And talk of character without a name ; 
See infidels assert the cause of God, 
And meek divines wield persecution's rod; 
See men transformed to brutes, and brutes to men. 
See Whitehead' take aplace,Ralph^change his pen, 
I mock the zeal, and deem the men in sport. 
Who rail at ministers and curse a court. 
Thee, haughty as thou art, and proud in rhyme. 
Shall some preferment, offer'd at a time 
When virtue sleeps, some sacrifice to pride. 
Or some fair victim, move to change thy side. 

* This was the mock patriot, Paal Whitehead. 

^ Mr. Jatoes Ralph at first appeared as an ansaocessfiil 
dramatic writer. In the year 1742, the Dachess of Marl- 
borough having pablished the memoirs of her own life, Ralph 
wrote an answer to it, called, * The other Side of the Qaes- 
tion.' This performance ga?e him repntation in the literary 
world, and he became so formidable a political writer as to 
., obtain a pension of C002. per annum, which he lived not long 
to enjoy. 
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Thee shall these eyes behold, to health restored. 
Using, as Prudence bids, bold Satire's sword, 
Galling thy present friends, and praising those 
Whom now thy frenzy holds thy greatest foes/ 

C. ' May I (can worse disgrace on manhood fall 7) 
Be bom a Whitehead, and baptized a Paul; 
May I (though to his service deeply tied 
By sacred oaths, and now by will allied) 
With false, feign'd zeal an injured God defend. 
And use his name for some base private end; 
May I (that thought bids double hon-ors roll 
O'er my sick spirits, and unmans my soul) 
Ruin the virtue which I held most dear. 
And still must hold; may I, through abject fear. 
Betray my friend; may to succeeding times. 
Engraved on plates of adamant, my crimes 
Stand blazing forth, whilst, mark'd with envious 
Each little act of virtue is forgot; [hlot, 

Of all those evils which, to stamp men cursed. 
Hell keeps in store for vengeance, may the worst 
Light on my head ; and in my day of woe. 
To make the cup of bitterness o'erflow. 
May I be scom'd by every man of worth. 
Wander, like Cain, a vagabond on earth. 
Bearing about a hell in my own mind. 
Or be to Scotland for my life confined. 
If I am one among the many known [own. - 

Whom Shelburne^ fled, and Calcrafr' blushed to 

^ William Petty, Earl of Sbelburne, afterwards created 
Marquis of Lansdowne. 

^ John Calcraft, Esq. an army agent and contractor, was 
the confidential friend of Lord Holland, Rigby, &c. He died 
in 1772, leaving a fortune of more than 260,0002. 
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X. ' Do you reflect what men you make your foes?' 

C ' I do, and that's the reason I oppose. 
Friends I have made, whom Envy must commend, 
But not one foe whom I would wish a friend. 
What if ten thousand Butes and Hollands bawl? 
One Wilkes hath made a large amends for all. 

' Tis not the title, whether handed down 
From age to age, or flowing from the crown 
In copious streams on recent men, who came 
From stems unknown, and sires without a name; 
Tis not the star which our great Edward gave 
To mark ihe virtuous and reward the brave. 
Blazing without, whilst a base heart within 
Js rotten to the core with filth and sin ; 
Tis not the tinsel grandeur, taught to wAit, 
At custom's call, to mark a fool of .state 
From fools of lesser note, that soul can awe, 
W^hose pride is reason, whose defence is law.' 

L, * Suppose (a thing scarce possible in art, 
Were it thy cue to play a common part). 
Suppose thy writings so well fenced in law. 
That Norton cannot find nor make a flaw — 
Hast thou not heard that 'mongst our ancient 

tribes. 
By party warped, or lulFd asleep by briber. 
Or trembling at the ruffian hand of Force, 
Law hath suspended stood, or changed its course ? 
Art thou assured that, for destruction ripe. 
Thou mayst not smart beneath the selfsame gripe? 
What sanction hast thou, frantic in thy rhymes, 
Thy life, thy freedom to secure V 

C. ' The times. 

'Tis not on law, a system great and good. 
By wisdom penn'd and bought by noblest blood. 
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My fedth relies : by wicked men and vain 
Law, once abused, may be abased again. — 
No; on our great lawgiver I depend. 
Who knows and guides her to her proper end; 
Whose royalty of nature blazes out 
So fierce, 'twere sin to entertain a doubt- 
Did tyrant Stuarts now the laws dispense, 
(Bless'd be the hour and hand which sent them 

hence !) 
For something or for nothing, for a word 
Or thouffht I miffht be doom'd to death, unheard, 
life we xuglit aU resign to lawless power. 
Nor think it worth the purchase of an hour; 
But envy ne*er shall fix so foul a stain 
On the fair annals of a Brunswick's reign. 

* If, slave to party, to revenge, or pride; 
If, by frail human error drawn aside, 
I break the law, strict rigour let her wear; 
Tis hers to punish, and 'tis mine to bear; 
Nor, by the voice of Justice doom'd to ^^c^th. 
Would I ask mercy with my latest breatii : 
But, anxious only for my country's good. 
In which my king's, of course, is understood ; 
Form'd on a plan with some few patriot friends. 
Whilst by just means I aim at noblest ends. 
My spirits cannot sink : though from the tomb 
Stem Jefferies should be placed in Mansfield's 

room. 
Though he should bring, his base designs to aid. 
Some black attorney, for his purpose made. 
And shove, whilst Decency and Law retreat. 
The modest Norton from his maiden seat; 
Though both in ill, confederates, should agree. 
In danmed league, to torture law and me, 

N 2 
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Whilst Gkorge is king I cannot fear endure; 
Not to be guilty is to be secure. 

' But when, in aftertimes, (be far removed 
That day !) our monarch, glorious and beloved. 
Sleeps with his fathers ; should imperious fate, 
In vengeance, with fresh Stuarts curse our state; 
Should they, o'erleaping every fence of law. 
Butcher llie brave to keep tame fools in awe; 
Should they, by brutal and oppressive force. 
Divert sweet Justice from her even course; 
Should tbey, of every other means bere£t. 
Make my right hand a witness 'gainst my left; 
Should diey, abroad by inquisitions taught. 
Search out my soul, and damn me for a thought, 
Still would I keep my course, still speak, still write 
Till death had plunged me in the shades of night. 
* Thou God of Truth,thou great,all-searching eye, 
To whom our thoughts, our spirits open lie. 
Grant me thy strength, and in that needful hour 
(Should it e'er come) when Law submits to Power,* 
With firm resolve my steady bosom steel. 
Bravely to suffer, though I deeply feel. 

' Let me, as hitherto, still draw my breath. 
In love with life, but not in fear of death ; 
And if Oppression brings me to the grave. 
And marks me dead, she ne'er shall mark a slave** 
Let no unworthy marks of grief be heard, 
No wild laments, not one unseemly vford ; 
Let sober triumphs wait upon my bier ; 
I won't forgive that friend who drops one tear. 
Whether he 's ravished in life's early mortf , 
Or in old age drops like an ear of com. 
Full ripe he falls, on nature's noblest plan. 
Who lives to reason, and who dies a man/ 
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P. Farewell to Europe, and at once farewell 
To all the follies which in Europe dwell ; 
Tq Eastern India now, a richer clime, 
Kicher, alas ! in every thing but rhyme. 
The Muses steer their course ; and, fond of change. 
At large, in other worlds, desire to range ; 
IHesolved,. at least, since they the fool must play. 
To do it in a different place and way. 

JP. What whim is this, what error of the brain. 
What madness worse than in the dogstar's reign? 
Why into foreign countries would you roam, 
Are there not knaves and fools enough athonie ? 
If satire be thy object, and thy lays 
As yet have shown no talents fit for praise ; 
If satire be thy object, s.earch all round. 
Nor to thy purpose can one spot be found 
Like England, where, to rampant vigour grown. 
Vice chokes up every virtue; where, selfrsown. 
The seeds of folly shoot forth rank and bold. 
And every seed brings forth a hundred fold. 

P. No more of this — though Truth (the more 
our shame [claim 

The more our guilt), though Truth perhaps may 
And justify her part in this, yet here. 
For the first time, e'en Truth offends my ear; 
Declaim from morn to night, from night to morn. 
Take up the theme anew when day's newborn, 
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I hear, and hate — be England what she will^ 
With all her faults, she is my country still. 

F, Thy country! and what then? Is that mere 
word 
Against the voice of Reason to be heard ? 
Are prejudices deep imbibed in youth 
To counteract, and make thee hate the truth? 
'Tis the sure symptom of a narrow soul. 
To draw its grand attachment from the whole. 
And take up with a part; men, not confined 
Within such paltry limits, men desi^'d 
Their nature to exalt where'er they go. 
Wherever waves can roll, and winds can blow; 
Where'er the blessed sun, placed in the sky 
To watch this subject world, can dart his eye. 
Are still the same, and, prejudice outgrown. 
Consider every country as their own; 
At one grand view they take in nature's plan, 
I^ot more at home in England than Japan. 

P. My good, grave Sir of Theory, whose wit 
Grasping at shadows ne'er caught substance yet, 
'Tis mighty easy o'er a glass of wine 
On vain refinements vainly to refine. 
To laugh at poverty in plenty's reign. 
To boast of apathy when out of pain. 
And in each sentence, worthy of the schools, 
Varnish'd with sophistry, to deal out rules 
Most fit for practice, but for one poor fault. 
That into practice they can ne'er be brought. 

At home, and sitting in your elbowchair. 
You praise Japan, though you were never there : 
But was the ship this moment under sail. 
Would not your mind be changed, your spirits &il ? 
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Would yoQ not cast one longing eye to shore. 
And Yoyr to deal in such wild schemes no more ? 
Howe'er our pride may tempt us to conceal 
Those passions which we cannot choose hut feel. 
There's a strange somethin g, which, without a hrain, 
fools feel, and which e'en wise men can't explain, 
Planted in man, to hind him to that earth. 
In dearest ties, from whence he drew his hirth. 

If Honour calls, where'er she points the way 
The sons of Honour follow and obey ; 
If need compels, wherever we are sent 
lis want of courage not to be content ; 
But, if we have the liberty of choice. 
And all depends on our own single voice^ 
To deem of every country as the same. 
Is rank rebellion 'gainst the lawful claim 
Of Nature, and such dull indifference 
May be philosophy, but can't be sense. 

F. Weak and unjust distinction, strange design, 
Most peevish, most perverse, to undermine 
Philosophy, and throw her empire down 
By means of sense,from whom she holds her crown! 
Divine Philosophy, to thee we owe 
AH that is worUi possessing here below.; 
Virtue and wisdom consecrate thy reign. 
Doubled each joy, and pain no longer pain. 

When, like a garden where, for want of toil- 
And wholesome discipline, the rich rank soil 
Teems with incumbrances ; where, all around. 
Herbs, noxious in their nature, make the ground, 
like the good mother of a thankless son. 
Curse her own womb, by fruitfiilness undone, 
like such a garden, when the human soul^ 
Uncultured, wild, impatient of control, 
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Brings forth those passions of luxuriant race. 

Which spread, and stifle every herb of grace; 

Whilst Virtue, check'd by the cold hand of Scorn 

Seems ^rithering on the bed where she was bom: 

Philosophy steps in, with steady hand, 

She brings her aid, she clears the' encumbered land ; 

Too virtuous to spare Vice one stroke, too wise 

One moment to attend to Pity's cries — 

See with what godlike, what relentless power 

She roots up every weed ! 

P. And every flower. 

Philosophy, a name of meek degree. 
Embraced, in token of humility, 
By the proud sage ' who, whilst he strove to hide^ 
In that vain artifice, reveaFd his pride ; 
Philosophy, whom Nature bad desiga'd 
To purge all errors from the human mind. 
Herself misled by the philosopher. 
At once her priest and master, made us err : 
Pride, pride, like leaven in a mass of flour. 
Tainted her laws, and made e'en virtue sour. 

Had she, content within her proper sphere, 
Taught lessons suited to the human ear. 
Which might fair Virtue's genuine fruits produce. 
Made not for ornament, but real use ; 
The heart of man, unrival'd, she had sway'd. 
Praised by the good, and by the bad obey'd; 
But when she, overturning Reason's throne. 
Strove proudly in its place to plant her own ; 
When she with apathy the breast would steel. 
And teach us, deeply feeling, not to feel ; . 
Wben she would wildly all her force employ, 
Not to correct our passions but destroy ; 

^ DiogeiijBs* 
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When, not content our nature to restore 
As made by God, she made it all new o'er * 
When, with a strange and criminal excess 
To make us more than men, she made us less ; 
The good her dwindled power with pity saw. 
The bad with joy, and none but fools with awe< 

Truth with a simple and unvamish'd tale. 
E'en from the moutiii of Norton might prevail. 
Could she get there; but Falsehood's sugar'd 

strain 
Should pour her fatal blandishments in vain. 
Nor make one convert, though the siren hung. 
Where she too often hangs, on Mansfield's tongue. 
Should all the sophs, whom in his course the sun 
Hath seen, or past or present, rise in one ; 
Should he, whilst pleasure in each sentence flows, 
Like Plato, give us poetry in prose ; 
Should he, full orator, at onc6 impart 
The* Athenian's genius with the Roman's art; 
Genius and art should in this instance fail, 
NorRome,though joined willi Athens,here prevail. 
Tis not in man, 'tis not in mote than man. 
To make me find one fault in Nature's plan : 
Placed low ourselves, we censure those above. 
And, wanting judgment, think that she wants love ; 
Blame, where we ought in reason to commend. 
And think her most a foe, when most a friend. , 
Such be philosophers — their specious art. 
Though Friendship pleads, shall never warp my 

heart, 
Ne'er make me from this breast one passion tear, 
WhichNature, my best friend, hath planted there* 

F. Forgiving as a friend what, whilst I live. 
As a philosopher I can't forgive. 
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In this one point at last I join with yoa^ 
To Nature pay all that is Nature's due ; 
But let not clouded Reason sink so low. 
To fancy debts she does not, cannot owe : 
Bear, to full manhood grown; those shackles bear^ 
Which Nature meant us for a time to wear, 
As we wear leadingstrings which, useless grown, 
Are laid aside when we can walk alone ; 
But on thyself, by peevish humour sway'd, 
Wilt thou lay burdens Nature never laid? [errs, 
Wilt t^ou make faults, whilst Judgment weakly" 
And then defend, mistaking them for hers ? 
Darest thou to say, in our enlighten'd age. 
That this grand master-passion, this brave rage 
« Which flames out for thy country was impressed 
And fix*d by Nature in the human breast ? 

If you prefer the place where you were born, 
And hold aH' others in contempt and scorn 
On fair comparison ; if on lliat land 
With liberal, and a more than equal- hand, 
Her gifts, as in profusion. Plenty sends; 
If Virtue meets with more and better friends ; 
If Science finds a patron 'mongst the great ;- 
If Honesty is minister of state ; 
If Power, the guardian of our rights design'd^ 
Is to that great, that only end, confined ; 
If riches are employ'd to bless the poor ; 
If law is sacred, liberty secure; 
Let but these facts depend on proofs of weight. 
Reason declares thy love can't be too great ; 
And, in this light could he our country view, 
A very Hottentot must love it too. 

But if by fate's decrees you owe your.birth 
To some most b&urren and penurious earth, 
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Where^ every comfort of this life denied, 
Her real wants are scantily supplied; 
Where power is reason, liberty a joke, 
Laws never made, or made but to be broke ; 
To fix thy love on such a wretched spot, 
Because in lust's wild fever there begot; 
Because, thy weight no longer fit to bear, 
By chance, not choice, thy mother dropp'd thee 
Is folly which admits not of defence ; [there. 
It can 't be nature, for it is not sense. 
By the same argument which here you hold 
(When Falsehood's insolent let Truth be bold). 
If propagation can in torments dwell, 
A devil must, if born there, love his helL 

P. Had fate, to whose decrees I lowly bend. 
And e'en in punishment confess a friend, 
Ordain'd my birth in some place yet untried. 
On purpose made to mortify my pride. 
Where the sun never gave one glimpse of day. 
Where science never yet could dart one ray. 
Had I been bom on some bleak, blasted plain 
Of barren Scotland', in a Stuart's reign. 
Or in some kingdom where men, weak or worse, 
Tum'd Nature's every blessing to a curse ; 
Where crowns of freedom, by the fathers won, 
Dropp'd leaf by leaf from each degenerate son. 
In spite of all the wisdom you display. 
All you have said, and yet may have to say; 
My weakness here, if weakness, I confess, 
I, as my country, had not loved her less. 

Whether strict reason bears me out in this. 
Let those who, always seeking, always miss 
The ways of reason, doubt with precious zeal; 
Theirs be the praise to argue, mine to feel. 
VOL. I. o 
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Wish we to trace this passion to the root^ 
We, like a tree, may know it by its fruit; 
From its rich stem ten thousand virtues springs 
Ten thousand blessings on its branches cling; 
Yet in the circle of revolving years f 
Not one misfortune, not one vice appears. 
Hence, then, and what you Reason call adore; 
This, if not reason, must be something more. 

But (for I wish not others to confine^ 
Be their opinions unrestrained as mine) 
Whether this love 's of good or evil growth, 
A vice, a virtue, or a spice of both. 
Let men of nicer argument decide ; 
If it is virtuous, sooth an honest pride 
With liberal praise ; if vicious, be content, 
It is a vice I never can repent ; 
A vice which, weighed in heaven, shall more avail 
Than ten cold virtues in the other scale. 

F. This wild, untemper'd zeal (which, after all, 
We, candour unimpeach'd, might madness call) 
Is it a virtue ? that you scarce pretend ; 
Or can it be a vice, like virtue's friend. 
Which draws us off from and dissolves the force 
Of private ties, nay, stops us in our course 
To that grand object of the human soul. 
That nobler love which coniprehends tiie whole ? 
Coop'd in the limits of this petty isle. 
This nook, which scarce deserves a frown or 

smile. 
Weighed with Creation, you, by whim undone. 
Give all your thoughts to what is scarce worth 

one. 
The generous soul, by Nature taught to soar, 
Her strength confirm'd in philosophic lore, * 
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At one grand view takes in a world with ease. 
And, seeing all mankind, loves all she sees. 

P. Was it most sure, which yet a doubt en* 
dures. 
Not found in Reason's creed, though found in 

yours. 
That these two services, like what we're told 
And know ofGod's and Mammon^s, cannot hold 
And draw together; that, however loath. 
We neither serve, attempting to serve both, 
I could not doubt a moment which to choose, 
And which in common reason to revise. 

Invented oft for purposes of art. 
Born of the head, though father'd on ihe heart. 
This grand love of the world must be contess'd 
A barren speculation at the best. 
Not one man in a thousand, should he live 
Beyond the usual term of life, could give, • 
So rare occasion comes and to so few. 
Proof whether his regards are feign'd or true. 

The love we bear our country is a root 
Which never fails to bring forth golden fruit; 
Tis in the mind an everlasting spring 
Of glorious actions which become a king. 
Nor less become a subject; 'tis a debt [get; 
Which bad men, though they pay not, can't for- 
A duty which the good delight to pay. 
And every man can practise every day. 

Nor, for my life (so very dim my eye. 
Or dull your argument) can I descry 
What you with faith assert, how that dear love 
Which binds me to my country can remove. 
And make me of necessity forego 
That general love which to the world I owe. 
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Those ties of private nature^ small extent. 
In which the mind of narrow cast is pent, 
Are only steps on which the generous soul 
Mounts by degrees till she includes the whole. 
That spring of love which, in the human mind, 
Founded on self, flows narrow and confined. 
Enlarges as it rolls, and comprehends 
The social -charities of blood and friends. 
Till smaller streams included, not o'erpass'd. 
It rises to our country^s love at last. 
And he, with liberal and enlarged mind. 
Who loves his country, cannot hate mankind. 

F, Friend as you would appear to common 
sense, 
Tell me, or think no more of a defence, 
Is it a proof of love by choice to run 
A vagrant from your country ? 

P. Can the son 

(Shame, shame on all such sons), with ruthless eye 
And heart more patient than the flint, stand by ; 
And by some ruffian, from all shame divorced. 
All virtue, see his honour'd mother forced I 
Then ; no, by Him that made me, not e'en then 
Could I with patience, by the worst of men 
Behold my country plunder d, beggar'd, lost 
Beyond redemption, all her glories cross'd, 
E'en when occasion made them ripe, her fame 
Fled like a dream while she awakes to shame. 

F, Is it not more the office of a friend. 
The office of a patron, to defend 
Her sinking state than basely to decline 
So great a cause, and in despair resign? 

P. Beyond my reach, alas ! the grievance lies, 
And whilst more able patriots doubt she dies. 
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From a foul source, more deep than we suppose. 
Fatally deep and dark, this grievance flows. 
Tis not that peace our glorious hopes defeats; 
Tis not the voice of Faction in the streets ; 
Tis not a gross attack on Freedom made ; 
Tis not the arm of Privilege display'd 
Against the subject, whilst she wears no sting 
To disappoint the purpose of a king : 
These are no ills or trifles, if compared 
With those which are contrived, though not de- 
clared. 

Tell me, philosopher, is it a crime 
To pry into the secret womb of time, 
Or, born in ignorance, must we despair 
To reach events, and read the future there ? 
Why, be it so — still 'tis the right of man. 
Imparted by his Maker, where he can. 
To former times and men his eye to cast, 
And judge of what's to come by what is pass'd. 

Should there be found, in some not distant year, 
(0 how I wish to be no prophet here !) 
Amongst our British Lords should there be found 
Some great in power, in principles unsound; 
Who look on freedom with an evil eye. 
In whom the springs of loyalty are dry; 
Who wish to soar on wild Ambition^s wings. 
Who hate the Commons, and who love not Kings ; 
Who would divide the people and the throne. 
To set up separate interests of their own ; 
Who hate whatever aids their wholesome growth, 
And only join with to destroy them both; 
Should there 'be found such men in after times, 
May Heaven, in mercy to our grievous crimes, 

o2 
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Allot some milder vengeance, nor to them 
And to their rage this wretched land condemn ! 

Thou God ahove, on whom all states depend, 
Who knowest from the first their rise and end, 
If there 's a day marked in the book of fate, 
When ruin must involve our equal state ; 
When law, alas! must be no more, and we. 
To freedom born, must be no longer free; 
Let not a mob of tyrants seize the helm. 
Nor titled upstarts league to rob the realm ; 
Let not, whatever other ills assail, 
A damned aristocracy prevail : 
If, all too short, our course of freedom run, 
Tis thy good pleasure we should be undone. 
Let us, some comfort in our griefs to bring. 
Be slaves to one, and be that one a king! 

F. Poets, accustomed by their trade to feign, 
Oft substitute .creations of the brain 
For real substance,, and, themselves deceived. 
Would have the fiction by mankind believed. 
Such is your case — but grant, to sooth your pride, 
That you know more than all the world beside. 
Why deal in hints, why make a moment's doubt? 
Resolved and, hke a man, at once speak out : 
Show us our danger, tell us where it lies. 
And, to ensure our safety, make us wise. 

P. Rather than bear the pain of thought fools 
stray ; 
The proud will rather lose than ask their way ; 
To men of sense what needs it to unfold. 
And tell a tale which they must know untold? 
In the bad, interest warps the canker'd heart, 
The good are hoodwink'd by the tricks of art; 
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And whilst arch, subtle hypocrites contrire 
To keep the flanges of discontent alive ; 
Whilst they, with hearts to honest men unknown; 
Breed doubts between the people and the throne. 
Making us fear where reason never yet 
Allowed one fear, or could one doubt admit ; 
Themselves pass unsuspected in disguise. 
And 'gainst our real danger seal our eyes. 

F. Mark them, and let their names recorded 

stand [land. 

On Shame's black roll, and stink through all the 

P. That might some courage, but no prudence 
No hurt to them, and jeopardy to me. [be } 

F, Leave out their names. 

P. For that kind caution, thanks ; 

But may not judges sometimes till up blanks? 

F. Your country's laws in doubt Uien you re*- 
ject? 

P. The laws I love, the lawyers I suspect. 
Amongst twelve judges may not one be found 
(On bare, bare possibility I ground [trench. 

This wholesome doubt) who may enlarge, re* 
Create, and uncreate, and from the bench. 
With winks, smiles, nods, and suchlike paltry arts. 
May work and worm into a jury's hearts ? 
Or, baffled there, may, turbulent of soul. 
Cramp their high office, and their rights control; 
Who may, though judge, turn advocate at large. 
And deal replies out by the way of charge : 
Making interpretation all the way. 
In spite of facts, his wicked will obey. 
And, leaving law without the least defence. 
May damn his conscience to approve his sense ? 
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F. Whilst the true guardians of this charter'd 
land 
In full and perfect vigour, juries, stand, 
A judge in vain shall awe, eajole, perplex. 

P. Suppose I should be tried in Middlesex? 

F. To pack a jury they will never dare. 

P. There's no occasion to pack juries there*. 

P. 'Gainst prejudice all arguments are weak; 
Reason herself without effect must speak. 
Fly then thy country, like a coward fly. 
Renounce her interest, and her laws defy. 
But why, bewitched, to India' turn thine eyes? 
Cannot our Europe thy vast wrath suffice ? 
Cannot thy misbegotten Muse lay bare 
Her brawny arm, and play the butcher there? 

P. Thy counsel taken, what should Satire do? 
Where could she find an object that is newl 
Those traveled youths whom tender mothers 

wean. 
And send abroad to see and to be seen ; 
With whom, lest they should fornicate, or worse, 
A tutor's sent by way of a dry nurse; 
Each of whom just enough of spirit bears 
To show our follies, and to bring home theirs. 
Have made all Europe's vices so well known. 
They seem almost as natural as our own. 

P. Will India for thy purpose better do ? 

P. In one respect at least — there's something 
new. 

^ Supposed by Mr. Tooke to allade to a recent acqaittal, bjr 
the petty jary, of Mr. Philip Carteret Webb, Solicitor to the 
Treasury, against whom an indictment for perjury had been 
found by the grand jury for Middlesex. 
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F, A harmless people, in whom Nature speaks 
Free and untainted, 'mongst whom Satire seeks. 
But Tainly seeks, so simply plain their hearts. 
One bosom where to lodge her poison'd darts. 

JP. From knowledge speak you this, or, doubt 
on doubt 
Weigh'd and resolved, hath Reason found it out? 
Neither from knowledge nor by reason taught. 
You have faith every where but where you ought. 
India or Europe — what's there in a name? 
Propensity to vice in both the same. 
Nature, alike in both, works for man*s good. 
Alike in both, by man himself withstood. 
Nabobs, as well as those who hunt them down. 
Deserve d, cord much better than a crown, 
And a Mogul can thrones as much debase 
As any polish'd prince of Christian race. 

F, Could you, a task more hard than you 
suppose. 
Could you in ridicule, whilst Satire glows. 
Make all their follies to the life appear, 
Tis ten to one you gain no credit here ; 
Howe'er well drawn the picture, after all. 
Because we know not the original. 
Would not find favour in the public eye. 

P. That, having your good leave, I mean to try : 
And if your observations sterling hold. 
If the piece should be heavy, tame, and cold. 
To make it to the side of Nature lean. 
And, meaning nothing, something seem to mean : 
To make the whole in lively colours glow. 
To bring before us something that we know, . 
And from all honest men applause to win, 
I'll group the Company, and put them in. 
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F. Be that ungenerous thought by shame sup^ 
press'd, 
Add not distress to those too much distress'd. 
Have they not, by blind zeal misled, laid bare 
Those sores which never might endure the air? 
Have they not brought their mysteries so low 
That what the wise suspected not fools know? 
From their fiVst rise e'en to the present hour 
Have they not proved their own abuse of power, 
Made it impossible, if fairly viewed, 
Ever to have that dangerous power renew'd. 
Whilst, unseduced by ministers, the throne 
Regards our interest and knows its own ? 

P. Should every other subject chance to fail, 
Those who have saiFd, and those who wish'd to 

sail 
In the last fleet, afford an ample field 
Which must beyond my hopes a harvest yield. 

F. On such vile food Satire can never thrive. 

p. She cannot starve if there was only Clive, 
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Enough of Actors — let them play the player, 
Andy free from censure, fret, sweat, strut, and 

, stare; 
Garrick abroad^, what motives can engage 
To waste one couplet on a barren stage ? 
Ungrateful Garrick! when these testy days. 
Injustice to themselves, allow'd thee praise; 
When, at thy bidding, Sense, for twenty years. 
Indulged in laughter or dissolved in tears ; 
When, in return for labour, time, and health. 
The Town had given some little share of wealth, 
Couldst thou repine at being still a slave? 
Darest thou presume to' enjoy that wealth she gave? 
Couldst thou repine at laws ordain'd by those 
Whom nothing but thy merit made thy foes ? 
Whom, too refined for honesty and trade, [made. 
By need made tradesmen, pride had bankrupts 

' This poem was written in 1764, on occasion of the con- 
test between the Earls of Hardwicke and Sandwich for the 
High-stewardship of the Uniyersitj of Cambridge. The spirit 
of party ran uncommon!/ high, and no means were left un- 
tried by either candidate to obtain a majority. The election 
was fixed for the 30th of March, when the Totes appearing 
eqnal, a scrutiny was demanded ; whereupon the Vice-Chan- 
cellor adjourned the senate sine die* On appeal to the Lord 
High-Chancellor, he ga?e a determination in favour of the 
Earl of Hardwicke, and a mandamus issued accordingly. 

^ Garrick, in Sept. 1763, in order, it was said, to renoyate 
his popularity, determined upon visiting the continent; he 
returned in April, 1765. His first appearance was honoured 
by the king ; and the joy of the audience was expressed io 
boandlesa plaudits. 
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Whom fear made druDkards, and, by modern niles, 
Whom drink made ^its, though Nature made 

them fools ; 
With such^ beyond all pardon is thy crime^ 
In such a manner, and at such a time, 
To quit the stage ; but men of real sense. 
Who neither lightly give nor take offence. 
Shall own thee clear, or pass an act of grace. 
Since thou hast left a PowelP in thy place. 

Enough of Authors— why, when scribblers fail, 
Must other scribblers spread the hateful tale ? 
Why must they pity, why contempt express. 
And why insult a brother in distress ? 
Let those who boast the^ uncommon gift of brains 
The laurel pluck, and wear it for their pains : 
Fresh on their brows for ages let it bloom, — 
And, ages pass'd, still flourish round their tomb. 
Let those who without genius write and write, 
Versemen or prosemen, all in Nature's spite. 
The pen laid down, their course of folly run 
In peace ; unread, unmention'd, be undone. 
Why should I tell, to cross the will of Fate, 
That Francis  once endeavoured to translate ? 
Why, sweet oblivion winding round his head, 
Should I recall poor Murphy from the dead? 
Why may not Langhome^, simple in his lay, 
Eflijsion on effusion pour away, 

^ Powell was a papil of Garrick's, and, next to him and 
Barrj, the most popolar performer on the stage. He died in 
1769. 

* The Rev. Philip Francis, translator of Horace and De- 
mosthenes : in spite of Charchiil's sneer, the former oontinaes 
to be generally esteemed. 

' John Langhorne, D. D. the translator of Platarch, and 
author of several poems which are held in deserved estima« 
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With Friendship and with Fancy trifle here. 
Or sleep in Pastoral at Belvidere? 
Sleep let them all, with Dulness on her throne. 
Secure from any malice hut their own. 

Enough of Critics — let them, if they please. 
Fond of new pomp, each month pass new decrees : 
Wide and extensive be their infant state. 
Their subjects many, and those subjects great ; 
Whilst all their mandates as sound law succeed 
With fools who write, and greater fools who read. 
What though they lay the realms of Genius waste. 
Fetter the fancy, and debauch the taste ; 
Though they, like doctors, to approve their skill. 
Consult not how to cure but how to kill ; 
Though by whim, envy, or resentment led. 
They damn those authors whom they never read ; 
Though, other rules unknown, one rule they hold. 
To deal out so piuch praise for so much gold ; 
Though Scot with Scot in damned close intrigues 
Against the commonwealth of letters leagues? 
Uncensured let them pilot at the helm. 
And rule in letters as they ruled the realm: 
Ours be the curse, the mean, tame coward*s curse 
(Nor could ingenious Malice make a worse. 
To do our sense and honour deep despite). 
To credit what they say, read what they write. 

Enough of Scotland— let her rest in peace; 
The cause removed^, effects of course should 
cease; 

tiOn. What Ch archill consigned to ridicule were the ' Effa- 
sions of Friendship and Fancy/ a sentimental trifle in prose 
and Terse. 

' Lord Date, in Sept. 1763, retired from the official admi- 
nistration of pablic affairs. 
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Why should I tell, how Tweed, too mighty grown, 
And proudly swelPd with waters not his own, 
Burst o'er his banks, and, by destruction led, 
0*er our faint England desolation spread ; 
Whilst, riding on his waves. Ambition plumed, 
In tenfold pride, the port of Bute assumed; 
Now that the rivergod convinced, though late. 
And yielding, though reluctantly, to Fate, 
Holds his fair course, and, with more humble tides, 
In tribute to the sea, as usual, glides? 

Enough of States and such like trifling things; 
Enough of kinglings, and enough of kings ; 
Henceforth, secure, let ambush'd statesmen lie, 
Spread the court web, and catch the patriot fly; 
Henceforth ' upwhipp'd of Justice,' uncontrol'd 
By fear- or shame, let Vice secure and bold 
Lord it with all her sons, whilst Virtue's groan 
Meets with compassion only from the throne. 

Enough of Patriots — all I ask of man 
Is only to be honest as he can : 
Some have deceived, and some may still deceive; 
'Tis the fool's curse at random to belieVe. 
Would those who,. by opinion placed on high. 
Stand fair and perfect in their country's eye. 
Maintain that honour, let me in their ear 

Hint this essential doctrine Persevere. 

Should they (which Heaven forbid !) to win the 

grace 
Of some proud courtier, or to gain a place. 
Their king and country sell, with endless shame 
The' avenging Muse shall mark each traitorous 

name ; 
But if, to honour true, they scorn to bend. 
And, proudly honest, hold o\it to the end. 
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Their .grateful country shall their fame record. 
And I myself descend to praise a lord. 

Enough of Wilkes ' — wiUi good and honest men 
His actions speak much stronger than my pen, 
And future ages shall his name adore 
When he can act and I can write no more. 
England may prove ungrateful and unjust, 
But fostering France shall ne'er betray her trust: 
Tis a brave debt which gods on man impose. 
To pay with praise the merit e'en of foes. , 

When the great warrior ^ of Amilcar's race 
Made Rome's wide empire tremble to her base. 
To prove her virtue, though it gall'd her pride, 
Rome gave that fame which Carthage had denied. 

Enough of Self — that darling luscious theme. 
O'er which philosophers in raptures dream; 
Of which with seeming disregard they write. 
Then prizing most-when most they seem to slight; 
Vain proof of folly tinctured strong with pride I 
What man can from himself himself divide ? 
For me (nor dare I lie), my leading aim 
(Conscience first satisfied) is love of fame ; 
Some little fame derived from some brave few, 
Who, prizing Honour, prize her votaries too. 
Let all (nor shall resentment flush my cheek). 
Who know me well, what they know fVeely speak ; 
So those (the greatest curse I meet below) 
Who know me not may not pretend to know. 
Let none of those who, bless'd with parts above 
My feeble genius, still I dare to love, 

' Wilkee had withdrawn to France, in consequence of a 
doable prosecation hanging over him, for No. 45 of the North 
Briton, and an Essay on Wottian. 

' Hannibal. 
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IXMDg more Huschief tioui a ttKHnasd foes, 
Posthnmoos nonsense to the worid expose. 
And call it mine : for mine though never known. 
Or which, if mine, I liring blash*d to 0¥m. 
Know all the world, no greedy heir shall find. 
Die when I will, one couplet left behind*. 
Let none of those whom 1 despise, though great. 
Pretending friendship to gire malice weight. 
Publish my life; let no false sneaking peer'^ 
(Some such there are), to win the public ear. 
Hand me to shame with some Tile anecdote. 
Nor soul-gall*d bishop" damn me with a note. 
Let one poor sprig of bay around my head 
Bloom whilst I live, and point me out when dead ; 
Let it (may Heaven, indulgent, grant that prayer!) 
Be planted on my grave, nor wither there ; 
And when on travel bound, some rhyming guest 
Roams through the churchyard whilst his dinner's 

dress'd. 
Let it hold up this comment to his eyes, 
' Life to the last enjoy'd, here Churchill lies ;' 
Whilst (O, what joy that pleasing flattery gives !) 
Reading my works, he cries — * Here Churchill 

lives.* 
Enough of Satire — in less hardened times 
Great was her force and mighty were her rhymes. 
I've read of men, beyond man's daring brave. 
Who yet have trembled at the strokes she gave; 

* CharchiU, before hU death, destroyed all his manascr^ts 
exeeptiog the Dedication to his Sermons, and the Jonmej. 

^ John Bojie, Earl of Corke and Orrerj, the author of 
' Obsenrations on the Life of Swift/ is cited in this place bjr 
Mr. Tooke. 



" Warburtoii seems to be the bishop here allnded to. 
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Whose souls have felt more terrible alarms 
From her one line than from a world in arms ! 
When in her faithful and immortal page 
They saw U'ansmitted down from age to age 
Recorded villains, and each spotted name 
Branded with marks of everlasting shame, 
Succeeding villains sought her as a friend, 
And, if not really mended, feign'd to mend : 
But in an age w^en actions are allow'd 
Which strike all honour dead, and crimes avOw*d 
Too terrible to suffer the report, 
Avow'd and praised by men who stain a court, 
Propp'd by the arm of Power; when Vice, high 

bom. 
High bred, high station'd, holds rebuke in scorn ; 
When she is lost to every thought of fame. 
And, to all virtue dead, is dead to shame: 
When Prudence a much easier task must hold 
To make a new world than reform the old; 
Satire throws by her arrows on the ground. 
And if she cannot oure she will not wound. 

Come, Panegyric — though the Muse disdains. 
Founded on truth, to prostitute her strains 
At the base instance of those men who hold 
No argument but power, no god but gold ; 
Yet, mindful that from heaven she drew her birth. 
She scorns the narrow maxims of this earth ; 
Virtuous herself, brings Virtue forth to view, 
And loves to praise where praise is justly due. 

Come, Panegyric — in a former hour. 
My soul with pleasure yielding to thy power, 
Thy shrine I sought, I pray'd — but wanton air. 
Before it reached thy ears, dispersed my prayer; 
E'en at thy altars whilst I took my stand. 
The pen of truth and honour in my hand, 
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Fate, meditating wrath 'gainst me and mine. 
Chid my fond zeal, and thwarted my design. 
Whilst, Hayter'* brought too quickly to his end, 
I lost a subject, and mankind a friend. 

Come, Panegyric — bending at thy throne. 
Thee and thy power my soul is proud to own ; 
Be thou my kind protector, thou my guide. 
And lead me safe through passes yet untried. 
Broad is the road, nor difficult tp find. 
Which to the house of Satire leads mankind; 
Narrow and unfrequented are the ways. 
Scarce found out in an age, which lead to praise. 
' What though no theme I choose of vulgar note. 
Nor wish to write as brother bards have wrote. 
So mild, so meek in praising that they seem 
Afraid to wake their patrons from a dream? 
What though a theme I choose which might de- 
The nicest touches of a master's hand? [mand 
Yet, if the inward workings of my soul 
Deceive me not, I shall attain the goal. 
And Envy shall behold, in triumph raised,' 
The poet praising, and the patron praised. 

What patron shall I choose? shall public voic^ 
Or private knowledge influence my choice? 
Shall I prefer the grand retreat of Stowe *^, 
Or, seeking patriots, to friend Wildman's  go ? 

'^ Dr. Hayter, Bishop of Norwich, was translated to the 
See of London in Sept. 1761, and died in the month of Janaarj 
foUowing. 

*' Then the seat of Lord Temple, now of the Marquis of 
Backingham. Pope gave celebrity to its bean ties in bill 
Moral Essays. 

^* The minority, with the late Dake of Devonshire at their 
bead, established a society at a tavern in Albemarle Street, 
keptbyoneWildman, a brother-in-law of Home Tooke: bat 
the association was of short continuance. 
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To Wildman's! cried Discretion (who had 
Close standing at my elbow, every word) [heard. 
To Wildman's! art thou mad? canst thou be sure 
One moment there to have thy head secure ? 
Are they not all (let observation tell). 
All mark'd in characters as black as hell, 
In Doomsday book by ministers set down. 
Who style tiieir pride the honour of the crown ? 
Make no reply — let reason stand aloof — 
Presumptions here must pass as solemn proof. ' 
That settled faith, that love which ever springs 
In the best subjects, for the best of kings. 
Must not be measured now by what men think 
Or say or do — by what they eat and drink; 
Where and with whom that question's to be tried. 
And statesmen are the judges to decide ; 
No juries call'd, or, if call'd, kept in awe; 
They, facts coofess'd, in themselves vest the law^ 
Each dish at Wildman's of sedition smacks ; 
Blasphemy may be gospel at Al macks ''. [vain ; 

Peace, good Discretion, peace — thy fears are 
Ne'er will I herd with Wildman's factious train; 
Never the vengeance of the great incur. 
Nor, without might, against the mighty stir. 
If, from long proof, my temper you distrust. 
Weigh my profession, to my gown be just; 
Dost thou one parson know so void of grace 
To pay his court to patrons out of place ? 

If still you doubt (though scarce a doubt re- 
mains). 
Search through my altered heart, and try my reins ; 

^ Almack kept the Thatched House Tavern, and was of 
fashionable note for the splendour of the sabscription assem- 
blies held at his rooms in.King Street, St. James's. 
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There, searching, find, nor deem me now in sport, 

A convert made by Sandwich to the court**. 

Let madmen follow en*or to the end, 

I, of mistakes convinced and proud to mend. 

Strive to act better, being better taught. 

Nor blush to own that change which reason 

wrought : 
For such a change as this must Justice speak; 
My heart was honest, but my head was weak. 

Bigot to no one man or set of men. 
Without one selfish view I drew my pen. 
My country ask'd, or seem'd to ask, nay aid. 
Obedient to that call I left off trade ; 
A side I chose, and on that side was strong. 
Till time hath fairly proved me in the wrong : 
Convinced I change, (can any man do more?) 
And have not greater patriots changed before 1 
Changed, I at once (can any man do less T) 
Without a single blush that change confess ; 
Confess it with a manly kind of pride. 
And quit the losing for the winning side, 
Cranting, whilst virtuous Sandwich holds the rein, 
What Bute for ages might have sought in vain. 

Hail, Sandwich — nor shall Wilkes resentment 
Hearing the praises of so brave a foe *^. — [show. 
Hail, Sandwich — nor, through pride, shaltthoure- 
The grateful tribute of so mean a Muse — [fuse 
Sandwich, all hail — when Bute with foreign hand. 
Grown wanton with ambition, scourged the land; 

'° John Montagae, Earl of Sandwich, was in 1763 ap- 
pointed one of the Secretaries of State. He was afterwards 
more talked of as First Lord of the Admiralty. 

'^ The Earl of Sandwich and the Earl of March, since 
Doke of Qneensbnrj, supported the charges broaght against 
Mr. Wilkes, as the author of several libels pablished eotUra 
honos motes. 
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When ScotSy or slaves to Scotsmen, steer'd the 

helm; 
When peace,inglorious peace disgraced the realm, 
Distrust and general discontent prevail'd ; 
But when (he best knows why) his spirits faiFd ; 
When, with a sudden panic struck, he fled, 
Sneak'd out of power, and hid his recreant head; 
When, like a Mars (fear order d to retreat), 
We saw thee nimbly vault into his seat. 
Into the seat of power, at one bold leap, 
A perfect connoisseur in statesmanship ; 
When, like another Machiavel, we saw 
Thy fingers twisting and untwisting law. 
Straining where godlike Reason bade, and where 
She warranted thy mercy, pleased to spare ; 
Saw thee resolved, and flx'd (come what, come 

might) 
To do thy God, thy king, thy country right; 
All things were changed, suspense remain'd no 

more. 
Certainty reigu'd where doubt had reign'd before : 
All felt thy virtues, and all knew their use. 
What virtues such as thine must needs produce. 

Thy foes (for honour ever meets with foes) 
Too mean to praise, too fearful to oppose. 
In sullen silence sit ; thy friends (some few 
Who, friends to thee, are friends to honour too) 
Plaud thy brave bearing, and the commonweal 
Expects her safety from thy stubborn zeal. 
A place amongst the rest the Muses claim. 
And bring this free-^will offering to thy fame ; 
To prove their virtue, make thy virtues known. 
And, holding up thy fame, secure their own. 
From his youth upwards to the present day 
When vices,more than years,have mark'dhim gray, 
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When riotous excess, with wasteful hand, [sand, 
Shakes hfe's frail glass, and hastes each ebbing 
Unmindful from what stock he drew his birth, 
Untainted with one deed of real worth, 
Lothario, holding honour at no price. 
Folly to folly added, vice to vice, • [shame 

Wrought sin with greediness, and sought for 
With greater zeal than good men seek for fame. 

Where (reason left without the least defence) 
Laughter was mirth, obscenity was sense ; 
Where Impudence made Decency submit; [wit; 
Where noise was humour, and where whim was 
Where rude untemper'd license had the merit 
Of liberty, and lunacy was spirit ; 
Where the best things were ever held the worst, 
Lothario was, with justice, always first. 

To whip a top, to knuckle down at taw. 
To swing upon a gate, to ride a straw. 
To play at push-pin with dull brother peers. 
To belch out catches in a porter's ears. 
To reign the monarch of a midnight cell. 
To be the gaping chairman's oracle ; 
Whilst, in most blessed union, rogue and whore 
Clap hands, huzza, and hiccup out — encore ; 
Whilst gray Authority j^ who slumbers there 
In robes of watchman's fur, gives up his chair ; 
With midnight howl to bay the' affrighted moon, 
To ^alk with torches through the streets at noon; 
To force plain Nature from her usual way. 
Each night a vigil, and a blank each day ; 
To match for speed one feather 'gainst another. 
To make one leg run races with his brother ; 
'Gainst all the rest to take the northern wind, 
Bute to ride first, and he to ride behind ; 
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To coin newfangled wagers, and to lay them. 
Laying to lose, and losing not to pay them ; 
Lothario, on that stock which Nature gives. 
Without a rival stands, though March '* yet lives. 

When Folly (at that name, in duty bound, 
Let subject myriads kneel, and kiss the ground. 
Whilst they who in the presence upright stand 
Are held as rebels through the loyal land). 
Queen every where, but most a queeii in courts, 
Sent forth her heralds, and proclaim'd her sports ; 
Bade fool with fool on her behalf engage, 
And prove her right to reign from age to age, 
Lothario, great above the common size. 
With all engaged, and won from all the prize ; 
Her cap he wears, which from his youth he wore. 
And every day deserves it more and more. 

Nor in such limits rests his soul confined ; 
Folly may share, but can't engross his mind; ' 
Vice, bold, substantial Vice, puts in her claim. 
And stamps him peifect in the books of shame. 
Observe his follies well, and you would swear 
Folly had been his first, his only care ; 
Observe his vices, you 11 that oath disown. 
And swear that he was born for vice alone. 

Is the soft nature of some hapless maid. 
Fond, easy, full of faith, to be betray'd ? 
Must she, to virtue lost, be lost to fame. 
And he who wrought her guilt declare her shame ? 
Is some brave friend who (men but little known) 
Deems every heart as honest as his own. 
And, free himself, in others fears no guile. 
To be ensnared and ruin'd with a smile ? 
Is law to be perverted from hier course 1 
Is abject fraud to league with brutal force ? * 

*^ Lord March, the late Piccadilly Dake. 
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Is Freedom to be crush'd, and every son 
Who dares maintaiu her cause to be undone ! 
Is base corruption, creeping through the land, 
To plan and work her ruin, underhand, 
With regular approaches, sure, though slow? 
Or must she perish by a single blow? 
Are kings, who trust to servants, and depend 
On servants (fond, vain thought !) to find a friend, 
To be abused, and made to draw their breath 
In darkness thicker than the shades of death? 
Is God's most holy name to be profaned. 
His word rejected, and his laws arraign'd. 
His servants scom'd, as men who idly dream'd. 
His service laugh'd at, and his Son blasphemed? 
Are debauchees in morals to preside? 
Is Faith to take an Atheist for her guide? 
Is Science by a blockhead to be led? 
Are states to totter on a drunkard's head? 
To answer all these purposes, and more. 
More black than ever villain plann'd before, 
Search earth, search hell, the devil cannot find 
An agent Hke Lothario to his mind. 

Is this nobility which, sprung from kings. 
Was meant to swell the power from whence it 

springs, 
Is this the glorious produce, this the fruit 
Which Nature hoped for from so rich a root? 
Were there but two (search all the world around), 
Were there but two such nobles to be found. 
The very name would sink into a term 
Of scorn, and man would rather be a worm 
Than be a lord: but Nature, full of grace. 
Nor meaning birth and titles to be base. 
Made only one^ and, having made him, swore, 
In mercy to mankind, to make no more : 
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Nor stopped she there, but, like a generous friend , 
The ills which error caused she strove to mend. 
And having brought Lothario forth to ^ew^ 
To save her credit, brought forth Sandwich too. 

Gods ! with what joy, what honest joy of heart. 
Blunt as I am, and void of every art, 
Of every art which great ones in the state 
Practise on knaves they fear and fools they hate. 
To titles with reluctance taught to bend^ 
Nor prone to think that virtues can descend. 
Do I behold (a sight, alas ! more rare 
Than honesty could wish) the noble wear 
His father's honours, when his life makes known 
They 're his by virtue, not by birth alone ; 
When he recalls his father from the grave. 
And pays with interest back that fame he gave : 
Cured of her splenetic and sullen fits. 
To such a peer my willing soul submits. 
And to such virtue is more proud to yield 
Than 'gainst ten titled rogues to keep the field* 
Such (for that truth e'en envy shall allow). 
Such Wyndham '^ was,-and such is Sandwich now. 

O gentle Montague, in blessed hour 
Didst thou start up and climb the stairs of power; 
England of all her fears at once was eased. 
Nor 'mongst her many foes was one displeased: 
France heard the news, and told it cousin Spain ; 
Spain heard, and told it cousin France again ; 
The Hollander relinquish'd his design 
Of adding spice to spice and mine to mine ; 

'^ Charles Wyndham, Earl of Egremont, joint Secretary 
of State with Lord Halifax, and son of the celebrated Sir 
William Wyndham. He died in Ang. 1763 ; and was soo- 
oeeded in his office by the Earl of Sandwich. 
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Of Indian villanies he thought no more. 
Content to rob us on our native shore : 
Awed by thy fame (which winds with open mouth 
Shall blow from east to west, from north to south), 
The western world shall yield us her increase, 
And her wild sons be softened into peace ; 
Rich eastern monarchs shall exhaust their stores, 
And pour unbounded wealth on Albion's shores; 
Unbounded wealth, which from those golden 
And all acquired by honourable means, [scenes, 
Some honourable chief shall hither steer. 
To pay our debts and set the nation clear. 

Nabobs themselves, allured by thy renown, 
Shall pay due honaage to the English crown ; 
Shall freely as their king our king receive — 
Provided the directors give them leave. 

Union at home shall mark each rising year, 
Nor taxes be complained of, though severe; 
Envy her own destroyer shall become. 
And Faction with her thousand mouths be dumb: 
With the meek man thy meekness shall prevail. 
Nor with the spirited thy spirit fail: 
Some to thy force of reason shall submit. 
And some be converts to thy princely wit : 
Reverence for thee shall still a nation's cries, 
A grand concurrence crown a grand excise: 
And unbelievers of the first degree. 
Who have no faith in God, have faith in thee. 

When a strange jumble, whimsical and vain. 
Possessed the region of each heated brain ; 
When some were fools to censure, some to praise, 
And all were mad, but mad in different ways; 
When commonwealthsmen, starting at the shade 
Which in their own wild fancy had been made, 
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Of tyrants drjeam'd who wore a thorny crown. 
And with state bloodhounds hunted Freedom 

down; 
When others, struck with fancies not less vain. 
Saw mighty kings by their own subjects slain. 
And in each friend of liberty and law. 
With horror big, a future Cromwell saw, . 
Thy manly zeal stepped forth, bade discord cease, 
And sung each jarring atom into peace : 
Liberty, cheer 'd by thy all-cheering eye. 
Shall, waking from her trance, live and not die ; 
And, patronized by thee. Prerogative 
Shall, striding forth at large, not die, but live; 
Whilst Privilege, hung betwixt earth and sky. 
Shall not well know whether to live or die. 

When on a rock, which overhung the flood 
And seem'd to totter. Commerce shivering stood; 
When Credit, building on a sandy shore. 
Saw the sea swell, and heard the tempest roar, 
Heard death in every blast, and in each wave 
Or saw or fancied that she saw her grave ; 
When property, transferred from hand to hand. 
Weakened by change, crawFd sickly through the 
When mutual confidence was at an end, [land; 
And man no longer could on man depend ; 
Oppressed with debts of more than common weight. 
When all men fear'd a bankruptcy of state ; 
When, certain death to honour — and to trade, 
A sponge was talk'd of as our only aid; 
That to be saved we must be more undone. 
And pay off all our debts by paying none ; 
like England's better genius, born to bless. 
And snatch his sinking country from distress, 
Didst thou step forth, and, without sail or oar. 
Pilot the shattered vessel safe to shore : 
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Nor shalt thou quit, till, auchor'd firm and fast, 
She rides secure, and mocks the threatening blast. 

Bom in thy house, and in thy service bred, 
Nursed in thy arms, and at thy table fed. 
By thy sage counsels to reflection brought, 
Yet more by pattern than by precept taught. 
Economy her needful aid shall join. 
To forward and complete thy grand design. 
And, warm to save, but yet with spirit warm. 
Shall her own conduct from thy conduct form. 
Let friends of prodigals say what they will, 
Spendthrifts at home abroad are spendthrifts still. 
In vain have sly and subtle sophists tried 
Private from public justice to divide; 
For credit on each other they rely. 
They live together, and together die. 
'Gainst ail experience 'tis a rank offence. 
High treason in the eye of common sense. 
To think a statesman ever can be known 
To pay our debts, who will not pay his own : 
But now, though late, now may we hope to see 
Our debts discharged, our credit fair and free, 
Since rigid Honesty, (fair fall that hour !) 
Sits at the helm, and Sandwich is in power. 
With what delight I view thee, wondrous man, 
With what delight survey thy sterling plan. 
That plan which all with wonder must behold, 
And stamp thy age the only age of gold. 

Nor rest thy triumphs here — that Discord fled. 
And sought with grief the hell where she was bred; 
That Faction, 'gainst her nature forced to yield. 
Saw her rude rabble scattered o'er the field. 
Saw her best friends a standing jest become. 
Her fools turn'd speakers, and her wits struck 
dumb ; 
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That our most bitter foes (so much depends 
On men of name) are tum'd to cordial friends ; 
That our offended Mends (such terror flows 
From men of name) dare not appear our foes ; 
That Credit, gasping in the jaivs of death. 
And ready to expire with every breath. 
Grows stronger from disease ; that thou hast saved 
Thy drooping country ; that thy name, engraved 
On plates of brass, defies the rage of time ; 
Than plates of brass more firm, that sacred rhyme 
Embalms thy memory, bids thy glories live. 
And gives thee what the Muse alone can give; 
These heights of virtue, these rewards of fame. 
With thee in common other patriots claim. 

But, that poor sickly Science who had laid 
And droop'd for years beneath neglect's cold 

shade. 
By those who knew her purposely forgot. 
And made the jest of those who knew her not; 
Whilst Ignorance, in power and pamper'd pride, 
* Clad like a priest, passed by on the' other side,' 
Recovered from lier wretched state, at length 
Puts on new health, and clothes herself with 

strength. 
To thee we owe ; and to thy friendly hand 
Which raised and gave her to possess the land : 
This praise, though in a court and near a throne. 
This praise is thine, and thine, alas ! alone. 

With what fond rapture did the goddess smile. 
What blessings doth she promise to this isle. 
What honour to herself, and length of reign. 
Soon as she heard that thou didst not disdain 
To be her steward ; but what grief, what shame, 
What rage, what disappointment shook her frame, 

Q2 
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When her proud children dared her will dispute. 
When youth was insolent and age was mute ! 

That young men should be fools, and some wild 
To wisdom deaf be deaf to interest too, [few 
Moved not her wonder; but that men grown gray 
In search of wisdom, men who own'd the sway 
Of reason, men who stubbornly kept down 
Each rising passion, men who wore the gown, 
That they should cross her will, that they should 
Against the cause of Interest to declare; [dare 
That they should be so abject and unwise. 
Having no fear of loss before their eyes, 
Nor hopes of gain ; scorning the ready means 
Of being vicars, rectors, canons, deans. 
With all those honours which on mitres wait, 
And mark the virtuous favourites of state; 
That they should dare a Hardwicke to support, 
And talk, within the hearing of a court. 
Of that vile beggar Conscience w)io, undone. 
And starved herself, starves every wretched son ; 
This turn'd her blood to gall, this made her swear 
No more to throw away her time and care 
On wayward sons who scorn'd her love, no more 
To hold her courts on Cam's ungrateful shore. 
Kather than bear such insults which disgrace 
Her royalty of nature, birth, and place. 
Though Dulness there unrivaPd state doth keep, 
Would she at Winchester with Burton '** sleep; 
Or, to exchange the mortifying scene 
For something still more dull, and still more mean. 
Rather than bear such insults she would fly 
Far, far beyond the search of English eye. 
And reign amongst the Scots ; to be a queen 
Is worth ambition, though in Aberdeen. 

^ Dr. Burton was head master of Winchester school. 
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O^ stay thy flight, fair Science ; what though some. 
Some base born children rebels are become? 
All are not rebels; soipe are duteous still, 
Attend thy precepts, and obey thy will ; 
Thy interest is opposed by those alone 
Who either know not or oppose their own. 

Of stubborn virtue, marching to thy aid, 
Behold in black, the livery of their trade, 
Marshal'd by Form, and by Discretion led, 
A grave grave troop, and Smith is at their head. 
Black Smith ^' of Tripity ; on Christian ground 
For faith in mysteries none more renown'd. 

Next (for the best of causes now and then 
Must beg assistance from the worst of men), 
Next (if old Story lies not) sprung from Greece, 
Comes Pandarus, but comes without his niece : 
Her, wretched maid! committed to his trust, 
To a rank letcher*s coarse and bloated lust 
The arch, old, hoary hypocrite had sold, 
And thought himself and her well damn'd for gold. 
But (to wipe off such traces from the mind. 
And make us in good humour with mankind) 
Leading on men who, in a college bred. 
No woman knew but those which made their bed ; 
Who, planted virgins on Cam's virtuous shore. 
Continued still male-virgins at threescore, 
Comes Sumner '' wise, and chaste as chaste can be. 
With Long^^, as wise, and not less chaste than he. 

^' Dr. Smith, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
died in 1768, in the 79th year of his age. 

^ The Rev. Dr. Snmner, Vice-chancellor of the aniyersit j 
of Cambridge. 

^ Roger Long, D.D. Master of Pembroke Hall, Pftm- 
bridge, and Professor of Astronomy in that aniyersity* He 
died in 1770, at the advanced age of 91. 
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Are there not friends too entered in thy cause, 
Who, for thy sake, defying penal laws, 
Were, to support thy honourable plan. 
Smuggled from Jersey and the Isle of Man? 
Are there not Philomaths of high degree 
Who, always dumb before, shall speak for thee! 
Are there not Proctors, faithful to thy will. 
One of full growth, others in embryo still. 
Who may, perhaps, in some ten years or more. 
Be ascertained that two and two make four. 
Or may a still more happy inethod find. 
And, taking one from two, leave none behind? 

With such a mighty power on foot, to yield 
Were death to manhood; better in the field 
To leave our carcasses, and die with fame. 
Than fly, and purchase life on terms of shame. 
Sackvilles alone anticipate defeat. 
And ere they dare the battle sound retreat. 

But if persuasions ineffectual prove. 
If arguments are vain, nor prayers can move. 
Yet in thy bitterness of frantic woe 
Why talk of Burton? why to Scotland go? 
Is there not Oxford, she with open arms 
Shall meet thy wish, and yield up all her charms : 
Shall for thy love her former loves resign, 
And jilt the banish'd Stuarts to be thine. 

Bow'd to the yoke, and, soon as she could read, 
Tutor d to get by heart the despot's creed. 
She, of subjection proud, shall knee thy throne, 
And have no principles but thine alone; 
She shall thy will implicitly receive. 
Nor act^ nor speak, nor think without thy leave. 
Where is the glory of imperial sway 
If subjects none but just commands obey? 
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Then, and then only is obedience seen, 
When by command they dare do all that's mean : 
Hither then wing thy flight, here fix thy stand. 
Nor fail to bring thy Sandwich in thy hand. 

Gods, with what joy (for fancy now supplies. 
And lays the future open to my eyes), 
Gods, with what joy I see the worthies meet. 
And brother Litchfield '♦ brother Sandwich greet !. 
Bless'd be your greetings, bless'd each dear em- 
brace. 
Blessed to yourselves and to the human race. 
Sickening at virtues which she cannot reach, 
Which seem her baser nature to impeach. 
Let Envy, in a whirlwind's bosom hurPd, 
Outrageous, search the corners of the world. 
Ransack the present times, look back to past, 
Rip up the future, and confess at last. 
No times, past, present, or to come, could e'er 
Produce, and bless the world with such a pair. 

Phillips '^S the good old Phillips, out of breath 
Escaped fromMonmouth, and escaped from death. 
Shall hail his Sandwich with that virtuous zeal. 
That glorious ardour for the commonweal. 
Which warm*d his loyal heart and bless'd his 

tongue. 
When on his lips the cayse of rebels bung. 
Whilst Womanhood, in habit of a nun, 
At Medenham '^ lies, by backward monks undone; 

^ The last Earl of Litchfield sacceeded the Earl of West- 
moreland, as Chaocellor of the University of Oxford, in 1762. 

^ Sir John Phillips, a barrister and active member of the 
House of Commons ; who at this juncture was so unpopular 
as to excite the rage of a mob at Monmouth against him. 

^ Medenham, or, as it was commonly called, Med nam 
Abbey, was a large honse on the banks of the Thames, near 
^arlow in Backs. It was formerly a convent of Cistertian 
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A nation's reckoning, like an alehouse score. 
Whilst Paul the aged chalks behind a door, 
Compell'd to hire a foe to cast it up, 
Dashwood shall pour, from a communion cup. 
Libations to the goddess without eyes. 
And hob or nob in cider and excise. 

From those deep shades whereVanity, unknown, 
Doth penance for her pride, and pines alone; 
Cursed in herself, by her own thoughts undone, 
Where she sees all, but can be seen by none ; 
Where she, no longer mistress of the schools. 
Hears praise loud pealing from the mouths of fools, 
Or hears it at a distance, in despair 
To join the crowd, and put in for a share. 
Twisting each thought a thousand different ways. 
For his new friends new modeling old praise ; 
Where frugal sense so very fine is spun, - 
It serves twelve hours, though not enough for one, 
King ^^ shall arise, and, bursting from the dead, 
Shall hurl his piebald Latin at thy head. 

Burton ^' (whilst awkward affectation hung 
In quaint and laboured accents on his tongue, 

monks. Sir Francis Dashwood, Sir Thomas Stapleton, Pad 
Whitehead, Mr. Wilkes, and other choice spirits, to the 
somber of twelve, rented the abbey, and often retired there 
to hold their licentioas revellings. Among other amnsements 
the J had sometimes a mock celebration of the midnight orgies 
of Pagan worship, and occasionally of the rites of the reli- 
gions orders among the Roman Catholics ; of.tbe Franciscans 
in particular, for the gentlemen bad taken that title from their 
founder, Sir Francis. Panl, the aged, was seoretarj and 
steward to the order. 

- ^ Dr. William King, Principal of St. Mary's Hall, who 
died at an advanced age in 1764. The composition of bis 
Radoliffe barangne opened an ample field of controversy to 
the critics. 

• See p. 178, note. 
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Who 'gainst their will makes junior blockheads 

speak, 
Ignorant of bothj^ new Latin and new Greek, 
Not such as was in Greece and Latium known ^ 
But of a modern cut, and all his own ; 
Who threads, like beads, loose thoughts on such 

a string, 
They're praise and censure; nothing, every thing; 
Pantomime thoughts, and style so full of trick, 
They even make a Merry Andrew sick ; 
Thoughts aH so dull, so pliant in their growth. 
They're ver^e, they're prose, they're neither, and 

they Ve both) 
Shall (though by nature ever loath to praise) 
Thy curious worth set forth in curious phrase ; 
Obscurely stiff, shall press poor Sense to death, 
Or in long periods run her out of breath; 
Shall make a babe, for which, with all his fame, 
Adam could not have found a proper name, 
Whilst, beating out his features to a smile, 
He hugs the bastard brat, and calls it Style. 
Hush'd be all nature as the land of death ; 
Let each stream sleep, and each wind hold his 

breath ; 
Be the bells muffled, nor one sound of care, • 
Pressing for audience, wake the slumbering air; 
Browne ^ comes — behold how cautiously he 

creeps — 
How slow he walks, and yet how fast he sleeps — 
But to thy praise in sleep he shall agree ; 
He cannot wake, but he shall dream of thee. 

Physic, her head with opiate poppies crown'd. 
Her loins by the chaste matron Camphire bound ; 

* Dr. Browne was Lord Litchfield's Vioe*ohaiiceIior of 
the University of Oxford. 
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Physic, obtaining succour from the pen 
Of her soft son, her gentle Heberden ^, 
If there are men who can thy virtue know^^ 
Yet spite of virtue treat thee as a foe. 
Shall, like a scholar, stop their rebel breath. 
And in each recipe send classic death. 

So deep in knowledge that few lines can sound 
And plumb the bottom of the vast profound. 
Few grave ones with such gravity can thinky 
Or follow half so fast as he can sink ; 
With nice distinctions glossing o'er the text,< 
Obscure with meaning, and in words perplex'd. 
With subtilties on subtilties refined. 
Meant to divide and subdivide the mind. 
Keeping the forwardness of youth in awe. 
The scowling Blackstone ^^ bears the train of law. 

Divinity, enrobed in college fur. 
In her right hand a new Coui*t Ralendar, 
Bound like a book of prayer, thy coming wait9 
With all her pack, to hymn thee in the gates. 

Loyalty, fix'd on Isis' alter'd shore, 
A stranger long, but stranger now no more. 
Shall pitch her tabernacle, and, with eyes 
Brim-full of rapture, view her new allies; 
Shall, with much pleasure and more wonder, view 
Men great at court, and great at Oxford too. 

O sacred Loyalty ! accursed be those 
Who, seeming friends, turn out thy deadliest 

foes ; 
Who prostitute to kings thy honoured name. 
And sooth their passions to betray their fame; 

^ William Heberden, M. D. the most skilful and amiable 
of physicians ; he died in 1801, in the 91st year of his age. 

^' Sir William Blackstone, Vinerian Professor of Ci?il 
Law, and Principal of New-Inn Hall. 
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Nor praised be those to whose proud nature clings 

Contempt of government and hate of kings ; 

Who, willing to be free, not knowing how, 

A strange intemperance of zeal avow, 

And start at Loyalty, as at a word 

Which without danger Freedom never heard. 

Vain errors of vain men — wild both extremes. 
And to the state not wholesome, like the dreams 
(Children of night, of indigestion bred) 
Which, reason clouded, seize and turn the head ; 
Loyalty without Freedom is a chain 
Which men of liberal notice can't sustain. 
And Freedom without Loyalty a name 
Which nothing means, or means licentious shame. 

Thine be the art, my Sandwich, thine the toil. 
In Oxford's stubborn and untoward soil 
To rear this plant of union, till at length. 
Rooted by time, aild foster'd into strength. 
Shooting aloft, all dangers it defies. 
And proucHy lifts its branches to the skies ; 
Whilst, Wisdom's happy son, but not her slave. 
Gay with the gay, and with the grave ones grave. 
Free from the dull impertinence of thought. 
Beneath that shade which thy own labour wrought. 
And fashionM into strength, shalt thou repose. 
Secure of liberal praise, since Isis flows 
True to her Thame, as duty hath decreed. 
Nor longer, like a harlot, lusts for Tweed ; 
And those old wreaths which Oxford once dared 

twine. 
To grace a Stuart brow, she plants on thine. 
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Accursed the man whom fate ordains, in spite. 
And cruel parents teach, to read and write ! 
What need of letters ? wherefore should we spell ? 
Why write our names? — a mark will do as well. 

Much are the precious hours of youth mispent 
In climbing learning's rugged, steep ascent; 
When to the top the bold adventurer 's got. 
He reigns vain monarch o'er a barren spot; 
Whilst in the vale of ignorance below 
Folly and vice to rank luxuriance grow. 
Honours and wealth pour in on every side. 
And proud preferment rolls her golden tide. 

O'er crabbed authors life's gay prime to waste, 
To cramp wild genius in the chains of taste. 
To bear the slavish drudgery of schools. 
And tamely stoop to every pedant's rules ; 
For seven long years debarr'd of liberal ease. 
To plod in college-trammels to degrees ; 
Beneath the weight of solemn toys to groan. 
Sleep over books, and leave mankind unknown ; 
To praise each senior blockhead's threadbare 

, tale, 
And laugh till reason blush, and spirits fail ; 
Manhood with vile submission to disgrace. 
And cap the fool whose merit is his place ; 

* This poem was pablished in December, ^1763, and for 
it and the Duellist Ch archill obtained from Flexney and 
Kearslej the sum of 450^. 
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Vice Chancellors whose knowledge is but small. 
And Chancellors who nothing know at all, 
111 brook'd the generous spirit in those days 
When learning was the certain road to praise, 
When nobles, with a love of science bless'd. 
Approved in others what themselves possess'd. 

But now, when Dulness rears aloft her throne, 
When lordly vassals her wide empire own ; ' 
When Wit, seduced by Envy, starts aside. 
And basely leagues with Ignorance and Pride; 
What, now, should tempt us, by false hopes 

misled, 
Jjcaming's unfashionable paths to tread. 
To bear those labours which our fathers bore. 
That crown withheld,which they in triumph wore ? 

When with much pains this boasted learning's 
Tis an affront to those who have it not : [got. 
In some it causes hate, in others fear. 
Instructs our foes to rail, our friends to sneer. 
With prudent haste the worldly minded fool 
Forgets the little which he leam'd at school : 
The elder brother, to vast fortunes born. 
Looks on all science with an eye of scorn ; 
Dependent brethren the same features wear. 
And younger sons are stupid as the heir. 
In senates, at the bar, in church and state. 
Genius is vile, and learning out of date. 

Is this — O death to think ! is this the land 
Where merit and reward went hand in hand? 
Where heroes, parentlike, the poet view'd. 
By whom they saw their glorious deeds renew'd ? 
Where poets, true to honour, tuned their lays. 
And by their patrons sanctified their praise ? 
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Is this the land where, on our Spenser's tongue, 
Enamoured of his voice, Description hung? 
Where Jonson rigid Gravity beguiled, 
Whilst Reason through her critic fences smiled? 
Where Nature listening stood whilst Shakspeare 

play'd. 
And wonder'd at the work herself had made? 
I^.tbis the land where, mindful of her charge 
And ofEce high, fair Freedom walk'd at large? 
Where, finding in our laws a sure defence, 
She mock*d at all restraints but those of sense? 
Where, Health and Honour trooping by her side, 
She spread her sacred empire far and wide ; 
Pointed the way AlQSiiction to beguile, 
And bade the face of Sorrow wear a smile ; 
Bade those who dare obey the generous call 
Enjoy her blessings, which God meant for all? 
Is this the land where, in some tyrant's reign. 
When a weak, wicked, ministerial train, 
The tools of power, the slaves of interest, plann'd 
Their country's ruin, and with bribes unmanned 
Those 'wretches who, ordain'd in Freedom's 

cause. 
Gave up our liberties, and sold our laws ; 
When Power was taught by Meanness where 

to go. 
Nor dared to love the virtue of a foe ; 
When, like a leprous plague, from the foul head 
To the foul heart her sores Corruption spread. 
Her iron arm when stern Oppression rear'd. 
And Virtue, from her broad base shaken, fear'd 
The scourge of Vice ; when, impotent and vain, 
Poor Freedom bow'd the neck to Sl8^very*s chain ; 
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Is this the land where, in those worst of times^ 
The hardy poet ^ raised his honest rhymes 
To dread rebuke, and bade Controlment speak 
In guilty blushes on the villain's cheek ; 
Bade Power turn pale, kept mighty rogues in 
awe, [law ? 

And made them fear the Muse, who fear'd not 

How do I iaugh when men of narrow souls, 
Whom folly guides, and prejudice controls; 
Who, one dull drowsy track of business trod. 
Worship their Mammon, and neglect their God; 
Who, breathing by one musty set of rules, 
Dote from their birth, and are by system fools; 
Who, form'd to dulness from their very youUi, 
Lies of the day prefer to Gospel-truth ; 
Pick up their little knowledge from Reviews, 
And lay out all their stock of faith in News ; 
How do I laugh when creatures, form'd like 
these, [please, 

Whom Reason scorns, and I should blush to 
Rail at all liberal arts, deem, verse a crime. 
And hold not truth as truth if told in rhyme ! 

How do I laugh when Publius, hoary grown 
In ^eal for Scotland's welfare and his own. 
By slow degrees and course of office drawn 
In mood and figure at the helm to yawn. 
Too mean (the worst of curses Heaven can send) 
To have a foe, too proud to have a friend ; 
Erring by form, which blockheads sacred hold, 
Ne'er making new faults, and ne'er mending old, 
Rebukes my spirit, bids the daring Muse 
Subjects more equal to her weakness choose ; 

^ Aodrevf Marvell is said to be the character here delineated. 

R2 
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Bids her frequent the haunts of humble swains. 

Nor dare to traffic in ambitious strains ; 

Bids her, indulg:ing the poetic whim 

In quaint wrought ode, or sonnet pertly trim. 

Along the church way path complain with Gray, 

Or dance with Mason on the first of May ! 

* All sacred is the name and power of kings ; 

All states and statesmen are those mighty things 

Which, howsoe'er they out of course may roll. 

Were never made for poets to control/ 

 Peace, peace, thou dotard! nor thus vilely 

deem 
Of sacred numbers, and their power blaspheme. 
I ^ell thee, wretch ! search all creation round, 
in earth, in heaven no subject can be found 
(Our God alone except) above whose weight 
The poet cannot rise, and hold his state. 
The blessed saints above, in numbers, speak 
The praise of God, though there all praise is weak ; 
In numbers here below the bard shall teach 
Virtue to soar beyond the villain's reach; 
Shall tear his labouring lungs, strain his hoarse 

throat. 
And raise his voice beyond the trumpet's note. 
Should an afflicted country, awed by men 
Of slavish principles, demand his pen. 
This is a great, a glorious point of view, 
Fit for an English poet to pursue. 
Undaunted to pursue, though, in return. 
His writings by the common hangman burn. 

How do I laugh when men, by fortune placed 
Above tfieir betters, andby rank disgraced, 
Who found their pride on titles which they stain, 
And, mean themselves, are of their fathers vain ; 
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Who would a bill of privilege prefer, 

And treat a poet like a creditor, 

The generous ardour of the Muse condemn. 

And curse the storm they know must break on 

them ? 
* What, shall a reptile bard, a wretch unknown. 
Without one badge of merit but his own, 
Qreat nobles lash; an/l lords, like common men. 
Smart from the vengeance of a scribbler's pen?^ 
What's in this name of lord, that I should fear 
To bring their vices to the public ear? 
Flows not the honest blood of humble swains 
Quick as the tide which swells a monarch's veins? 
Monarchs, who wealth and titles can bestow. 
Cannot make virtues in succession flow. 
Wouldst thou, proud man, be safely placed above 
The censure of the Muse, deserve her love : 
Act as thy birth demands, as nobles ought; 
Look back, and by thy worthy father taught. 
Who earn'd those honours thou wertborn to wear. 
Follow his steps, and be his virtue's heir : 
But if, regardless of the road to fame. 
You start aside, and tread the paths of shame ; 
If such thy life that, should thy sire arise. 
The sight of such a son would blast his eyes. 
Would make him curse the hour which gave thee 

birth, [earth. 

Would drive him, shuddering, from the face of 
Once more, with shame and sorrow, 'mongst the 

dead 
In endless night to hide' his reverend head ; 
If such thy life, though kings had made thee more 
Than ever king a scoundrel made before; 
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Nay, to allow thy pride a deeper spring, 
Though God in vengeance had made thee a king; 
Taking on Virtue's wing her daring flight. 
The Muse should drag dbiee trembling to the light. 
Probe thy foul wounds, and lay thy bosom bare 
To the keen question of the searching air. 

Gods ! Mrith what pride I see the titled slaye, 
Who smarts beneath the stroke which Satire gaye, 
Aiming at ease, and with dishonest art 
Striving to hide the feelings of his heart; 
How do I laugh when, with affected air 
(Scarce able through despite to keep his chair. 
Whilst on his trembling lip pale anger speaks. 
And the chafed blood flies mounting to his 

cheeks). 
He talks of conscience, which good men secures 
From all those evil moments guilt endures. 
And seems to laugh at those who pay regard 
To the wild ravings of a frantic bard. 
' Satire, whilst envy and ill humours sway 
The mind of man, must always make her way : 
Nor to a bosom, with discretion fraught. 
Is all her malice worth ai single thought. 
The wise have not the will, nor fools the power 
To stop her headstrong course ; within the hour, 
Left to herself, she dies ; opposing strife 
Gives her fresh vigour, and prolongs her life. 
All things her prey, and every man her aim, 
I can no patent for exemption claim. 
Nor would I wish to stop that harmless dart 
Which plays around but cannot wound my heart; 
Though pointed at myself, be Satire free; 
To her 'tis pleasure, and no pain to me/ 
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Dissembling wretch! hence to the stoic school. 
And there amongst thy brethren play the fool; 
There, unrebuked, these wild, vain doctrines 

preach : 
lives there a man whom Satire canpot reach ? 
Lives there a man who calmly can stand by, 
And see his conscience ripp'd with steady eye? 
When Satire flies abroad on falsehood's wing. 
Short is her life, and impotent her sting ; 
But when to truth allied, the wound she gives 
Sinks deep, and to remotest ages lives. 
When in the tomb thy pamper'd flesh shall rot. 
And e'en by friends thy memory be forgot, 
Still shalt thou live, recorded for thy crimes. 
Live in her page, and stink to aftertimes. 

Hasb thou no feeling yet? Come, throw oflP 
pride, [hide. 

And own those passions which thou shalt not 
S** , who from the moment of his birth 
Made human nature a reproach on earth. 
Who never dared nor wish'd behind to stay. 
When Folly, Vice, and Meanness led the way. 
Would blush, should he be told by Truth and Wit 
Those actions which he blush'd not to commit. 
Men the most infamous are fond of fame. 
And those who fes^r not guilt yet start at shame. 

But wliither runs my zeal, whose rapid force, 
Turning the brain, bears Reason from her course; 
Cd,rries me back to times when poets, bless'd 
With courage, graced the science they profess'd : 
When they, in honour rooted, firmly stood 
The bad to punish and reward the good ; 
When, to a flame by public virtue wrought, 
The foes of freedom they to justice brought. 
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And dared expose those slaves ivho dared support 
A tyrant plan, and call'd themselves a Court? 
Ah! what are poets now? as slavish those 
Who deal in verse as those who deal in prose. 
Is there an Author, search the kingdom round. 
In whom true worth and real spirit's found? 
The slaves of booksellers, or (doom'd by Fate 
To baser chains) vile pensioners of state. 
Some, dead to shame and of those shackles proud 
Which Honour scorns, for slavery roar aloud; 
Others, half palsied only, mutes become. 
And what makes Smollett^ write makes John- 
son ^ dumb. 
Why turns yon villain pale ? why bends his eye 
Inward, abash'd, when Murphy passes by ? 
Dost thou sage Murphy for a blockhead take. 
Who wages war with Vice for Virtue's sake ? 
No, no — like other worldlings, you will find 
He jshifts his sails, and catches every wind : 
His soul the shock of interest can't endure : 
Give him a pension then, and sin secure. 

With- laurel'd wreaths the flatterer's brows 
adorn. 
Bid Virtue crouch, bid Vice exalt her horn; 
Bid cowards thrive, put Honesty to flight. 
Murphy shall prove or try to prove it right. 
Try, thou state-juggler, every paltry art. 
Ransack the inmost closet of my heart. 
Swear thou'rt my friend; by that base oath make 
Into my breast, and flatter to betray ; [way 

^ Smollett received pecnDiary assistance from government 
as long as he contributed the Briton to its defence. 

* The pension bestowed npon Dr. Johnson was unaccom- 
panied bj any political stipulation* 
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Or, if those tricks are vain, if wholesome doubt 
Detects the fraud and points the villain out. 
Bribe those who daily at my board are fed, 
And make them take my life who eat my bread ; 
On Authors for defence, for praise depend. 
Pay him but well, and Murphy is thy friend : 
He, he shall ready stand with venal rhymes 
To varnish guilt, and consecrate thy crimes. 
To make corruption in false colours shine. 
And damn his own good name to rescue thine. 

But if thy niggard hands their gifts withhold, 
Ai)d Vice no longer rains down showers of gold. 
Expect no mercy ; facts well grounded teach : 
Murphy, if not rewarded, will impeach. 
What though each man of nice and juster thought. 
Shunning his steps, decrees (by Honour taught). 
He ne'er can be a friend, who stoops so low 
To be the base betrayer of a foe ? 
What though, with thine together linked, his name 
Must be with thine transmitted down to shame ? 
To every manly feeling callous grown, 
Rather than not blast thine, he'll blast his own. 

To ope the fountain whence sedition springs. 
To slander government, and libel kings ; 
With Freedom's name to serve a present hour. 
Though born and bred to arbitrary power; 
To talk of William with insidious art. 
Whilst a vile Stuart's lurking in his heart. 
And, whilst mean Envy rears her loathsome 
Flattering the living, to abuse the dead> [head. 
Where is Shebbeare^ ? Oh, let not foul reproach. 
Traveling thither in a city-coach, 

* Dr. John Shebbeare, a physician and jacobitical writer, 
after a long coarse of virulent invectives against the reigning 
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The pillory dare to name : the whole intent 
Of that parade was fame, not punishment : 
And that old, stanch whig, Beardmore, stand- 
ing by, 
Can in full court give that report the lie* 

With rude unnatural jargon to support, 
Half Scotch, half English, a declining court; 
To make most glaring contraries unite. 
And prove beyond dispute that black is white; 
To make firm Honour tamely league with Shame, 
Make Vice and Virtue differ but in name; 
To prove that .chains and freedom are but one. 
That to be saved must mean to be undone, •. 
Is there not Guthrie^? Who like him can call 
All opposites to proof, and conquer all ? 
He calls forth living waters from the rock ; 
He calls forth children from the barren stock : 
He, far beyond the springs of Nature led. 
Makes women bring forth after they are dead : 
He, on a curious, new, and happy plan, 
In wedlock^s sacred bands joins man to man : 
And, to complete the whole, most strange but 

true. 
By some rare magic makes them fruitful too, 

family, was at length prosecuted for writing a seventh letter 
to the people of England. For this performance he was sen- 
tenced to the pillorj, and to two years confinement in prison. 
Shebbeare, on the accession of George III. had a pension of 
200/. per ann. conferred apon him, and from thenceforth 
wielded his pen in defence of government } he died in 1788. 

^William Gathrie, the geographer, compiled a Peerage, 
each article of which was submitted to the inspection of the 
representative of each noble family. Notwithstanding this 
precaution, the publication was found to contain errors in 
every department, many of them as gross* and palpable as 
those mentioned by the poet. 
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TThilst from their loins, in the due course of years, 
Flows the rich blood of Guthrie's English Peers. 

Dost thou contrive some blacker deed of shame, 
Something which Nature shudders but to name. 
Something which makes the soul of pian retreat. 
And the life-blood run backward to her seat? 
Dost thou contrive, for some base private end, 
Some sel6sh view, to hang a trusting friend. 
To lure him on, e'en to his parting breath. 
And promise life to work lum surer death ? 
Grown old in villany, and dead to grace. 
Hell in his heart, and Tyburn in his face, 
Behold, a parson at thy elboiy stands. 
Louring damnation, and with open hands 
Ripe to betray his Saviour for reward. 
The atheist chaplain of an atheist lord. 

Bred to the church, and for the gown decreed. 
Ere it was known that I should learn to read ; 
Though that was nothing, for my friends, who 

knew 
What mighty Dulness of itself could do, 
Never designed me for a working priest. 
But hoped I should have been a Dean at least : 
Condemn'd (like many more and worthier men. 
To whom I pledge the service of my pen) 
Condemn'd (whilst proud and pamper'd sons of 

lawn, 
Cramm'd to the throat, in lazy plenty yawn) 
In pomp of reverend beggary to' appear. 
To pray and starve on forty pounds a year. 
My friends, who never felt the galling load. 
Lament that £ forsook the packhorse road. 
Whilst Virtue to my conduct witness bears. 
In throwing off that gown which Francis wears. 

VOL. I. s 
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What creatare's that, so very pert and prim, 
So very fiill of foppery and whim. 
So gentle, yet so brisk; so wondrous sweet. 
So fit to prattle at a lady's feet; 
Who looks as he the Lord's rich vineyard trod. 
And by his garb appears a man of God ? 
Trust not to looks, nor credit outward show; 
The villain lurks beneath the cassock'd beau; 
That's an informer ; what avails the name ? 
Suffice it that the wretch from Sodom came. 

His tongue is deadly — from his presence run, 
Unless thy rage would wish to be undone. 
No ties can hold him, no affection bind. 
And fear alone restrains his coward mind; 
Free him from that, no monster is so fell. 
Nor is so sure a bloodhound found in hell. 
His silken smiles, his hypocritic air. 
His meek demeanour, plausible and fair. 
Are only worn to pave Fraud's easier way. 
And make gulFd Virtue fall a surer prey. 
Attend his church — his plan of doctrine view — 
The preacher is a Christian, dull but true; 
But when the hallow'd hour of preaching 's o'er. 
That plan of doctrine's never thought of more: 
Christ is laid by neglected on the shelf. 
And the vile priest is Gospel to himself. 

By Cleland^ tutor'd, and with Blacow* bred 
(Blacow whom, by a brave resentment led, 
Oxford, if Oxford had not sunk in fame. 
Ere this had damn'd to everlasting shame), 

^ John Clelaod, the son of Colonel Cleland, was aathor of 
an infamoas pablic&tion. 

' In the jear 1747, a riot happened at Oxford, of which 
Mr. Blacow gave information to the Vice Chancellor. 
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Their steps he follows, and their crimes partakes. 
To virtue lost, to vice alone he wakes, 
Most lusciously declaims 'gainst luscious themes, 
And whilst he rails at blasphemy, blasphemes. 

Are these the arts which policy supplies ? 
Are these the steps by which grave churchmen 

rise? 
Forbid it. Heaven ! or, should it turn out' so, 
Let me and mine continue mean and low. 
Such be their arts whom interest controls ; 
Kidgell ^ and I have free and modest souls : 
We scorn preferment which is gain'd by sin. 
And will, though poor without, have peace 
within. 



^ The Rev. Mr. Kidgell, Chaplain to the Earl of March, 
together with Faden the pablisher of the Pablic I^edger, 
contrived to prevail with one Carry, a pressman, employed 
by Mr. Wilkes, to furnish them with a copy of the Essay oq 
\^oman. 
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BOOK I. 



The clock struck twelve ; o'er half the globe - 
Daxkness had spread her pitchy robe : 
Morpheus, his feet with velyet shod. 
Treading as if in fear he trod. 
Gentle as dews at eventide, 
Distill'd his poppies far and wide. 

Ambition who, whep waking, dreams . ^ 
Of mighty but fantastic schemes ; 
Who, when asleep, ne'er knows that rest 
With which the humbler sou} is bless'd^ 
Was building castles in the air. 
Goodly to look upon and fair, 

' This poem took its rise from a dael between Mr. WUkes, 
as aathor of the North Briton, and Mr. Martin, as Secretary 
to the Treasury, in which the former was wonnded. Martu 
had been abused as ' a base, abject, low-lived, dirty fellow:' 
and he stigmatized his abuser, in the House of Commons, as 
' a malignant, infamous scoundrel, who had stabbed him in 
the dark/ The dnel took place in Noyember, 1763. 
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But, on a bad foundation laid, 
Doom'd at return of mom to fade. 

Pale Study, by the taper's light 
Wearing away the watch of night, 
Sat reading ; but, with o'ercharged head, 
Remembered nothing that he read. 

Starving 'midst plenty, with a face 
Which might the court of Famine grace, 
Hagged, and filthy to behold. 
Gray Avarice nodded o'er his gold. 

Jealousy, his quick eye half closed. 
With watchings worn, reluctant dozed : 
And, mean distrust not quite forgot, 
Slumber'd as if he slumber'd not. 

Stretch'd at his length on the bare ground^ 
His hardy offspring sleeping round. 
Snored restless Labour; by his side 
Lay Health, a coarse but comely bride. 

Virtue, without the doctor's aid. 
In the soft arms of Sleep was laid; 
Whilst Vice, within the guilty breast, 
Could not be physic'd into rest. 

Thou bloody Man ! whose ruffian knife 
Is drawn against thy neighbour's life, 
' And never scruples to descend 
Into the bosom of a friend ; 
A firm, fast friend, by vice allied, 
And to thy secret service tied. 
In whom ten murders breed no awe. 
If properly secured from law — 
Thou man of Lust I whom passion fires 
To foulest deeds, whose hot desires 
O'er honest bars with ease make way. 
Whilst idiot Beauty falls a prey, 

s 2 
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And to indulge thy brutal flame 

A Lucrece must be brought to shame ; 

Who dost, a brave, bold sinner, bear 

Rank incest to the open air. 

And rapes, full blown upon thy crown, 

Enough to weigh a nation down — 

Thou simular of Lust! yain man. 

Whose restless thoughts still form the plan 

Of guilt, which, withered to the root. 

Thy lifeless nerves can't execute ; 

Whilst in thy marrowless, dry bones 

Desire without enjoyment groans — 

Thou perjured wretch ! whom falsehood clothes 

£*en like a garment, who with oaths 

Dost trifle, as with brokers, meant 

To serve thy every vile intent. 

In the day's broad and searching eye 

Making God witness to a lie. 

Blaspheming heaven and earth for pelf^ 

And hanging friends to save thyself*-^ 

Thou son of Chance ! whose glorious soul, 

On the four aces doom'd to roll. 

Was never yet with honour caught. 

Nor on poor virtue lost one thought; 

Who dost thy wife, thy children set. 

Thy all, upon a single bet, 

Risking, the desperate stake to try, 

Here and hereafter on a die ; ' ' 

Who, thy own private fortune lost. 

Dost game on at thy country's cost. 

And, grown expert in sharping rules. 

First fooFd thyself, now prey'st on fools — 

^ See Epistle to Hogarth, p. 113, note \ 
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Thou noble Gamester \ whose high place 
Gives too much credit to disgrace. 
Who, with the motion of a die. 
Does make a mighty island fly. 
The sums, I mean, of good French gold 
For which a mighty island sold ; 
Who dost betray intelligence. 
Abuse the dearest confidence. 
And, private fortune to create. 
Most falsely play the game of state; 
Who dost within the Alley ^ sport 
Sums which might beggar a whole court. 
And make us bankrupts all, if Care, 
With good Earl Talbot*, was not there — 
Thou daring Infidel ! whom pride 
And sin have drawn from Reason's side; 
Who, fearing his avengeful rod, 
Dost wish not to believe a God ; 
Whose hope is founded on a plan 
Which should distract the soul of man. 
And make him curse his abject birth ; 
Whose hope is, once returned to earth. 
There to lie down, for worms a feast, 
To rot and perish like a beast ; 
Who dost, of punishment afraid, 
And by thy crimes a coward made, 
To every generous soul a curse. 
Than hell and all her torments worse, 

^ Change Alley, where the Stockbrokers resort. 

* Earl Talbot, on his first appointment to the office of 
Lord Steward of the King's Hoasehold, proposed some 
economical reforms in the palace, which he desisted from ' 
carrying into practice, on accoant of the conrtly clamoor 
raised against them. 
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When crawling to thy latter end. 

Call on destruction as a friend. 

Choosing to crumble into dust 

Rather than rise, though rise you must — 

Thou hypocrite ! who dost profane. 

And take the patriots name in Tain ; 

Then most thy country*s foe, when most 

Of love and loyalty you boast ; 

Who for the filthy love of gold 

Thy friend, thy king, thy God hast sold. 

And, mocking the just claim of hell, 

Were bidders found, thyself wouldst sell — 

Ye Villains ! of whatever name, ^ 

Whatever rank, to whom the claim 

Of hell is certain, on whose lids 

That worm, which never dies, forbids 

Sweet sleep to fall, come, and behold, 

Whilst envy makes your blood run cold, 

Behold, by pitiless Conscience led. 

So Justice wills, that holy bed 

Where Peace her full dominion keeps. 

And Innocence with Holland sleeps. 

Bid Terror, posting on the wind, 
Affray the spirits of mankind ; 
Bid Earthquakes, heaving for a vent, 
Kive their concealing continent, 
And, forcing an untimely birth 
Through the vast bowels of the earth. 
Endeavour, in her monstrous womb. 
At once all Nature to entomb ; 
Bid all that's horrible and dire. 
All that man hates and fears conspire 
To make night hideous as they can. 
Still is thy sleep, thou virtuous man ! 
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Pure as the thoughts which in thy breast 
Inhabit, and insure thy rest ; 
Still shall thy Ayliff, taught, though late, 
Thy friendly justice in his fate, 
Turn'd to a guardian angel, spread 
Sweet dreams of comfort round thy head. 

Dark was the night, by Fate decreed 
For the contrivance of a deed 
More black than common, which might make 
This land from her foundations shake, 
Might tear up Freedom from the root. 
Destroy a Wilkes, and fix a Bute. 

Deep Horror held her wide domain ; 
The sky in sullen drops of rain 
Forewept the mom, and through the air 
Which, opening, laid its bosom bare, 
Loud thunders rolFd and lightning streamed ; 
The owl at Freedom's window scream'd. 
The screechowl, prophet dire, whose breath 
Brings sickness, and whose note is. death ; 
The churchyard teem'd, and from the tomb. 
All sad and silent, through the gloom 
The ghosts of men, in former times 
Whose public virtues were their crimes. 
Indignant stalk'd ; sorrow and rage 
Blanked their pale cheeks : in his own age 
The prop of Freedom, Hampden, there 
Felt after death the generous care ; 
Sidney, by grief, from heaven was kept, 
And for his brother patriot wept : 
All friends of Liberty, when Fate 
Prepared to shorten Wilkes's date, 
Heaved, deeply hurt, the heartfelt groan, 
And knew that wound to be their own. 
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Hail, Liberty ! a glorious word, 
In other countries scarcely heard. 
Or heard but as a tlpig of course. 
Without or energy or force : 
Here felt, enjoyed, adored, she springs 
Far, far beyond the reach of kings ; 
Fresh blooming from our mother Earth, 
With pride and joy she owns her birth 
Derived from us, and in return 
Bids in our breasts her genius burn ; 
Bids us with all those blessings live 
Which Liberty alone can give. 
Or nobly with that spirit die 
Which makes death more than victory. 

Hail those old patriots, on whose tongue 
Persuasion in the senate hung. 
Whilst they the sacred cause maintained \ 
Hail those old chiefs, to honour train'd^ 
Who spread, when other methods fail'd^ 
Wars bloody banner, and prev&il'dl 
Shall men like these unmention'd sleep 
Promiscuous with the common heap. 
And (Gratitude forbid the crime !) 
Be carried down the stream of Time 
In shoals, unnoticed and forgot. 
On Lethe's stream, like flags, to rotl 
No — they shall live, and each fair name, 
Becorded in the book of Fame, 
Founded on honour's basis, fast 
As the round earth to ages last. 
Some virtues vanish with our breath ; 
Virtue like this lives after death. 
Old Time himself, his scythe thrown by, 
Himself lost in eternity, 
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An everlasting crown shall twine 
To make a Wilkes and Sidney^ join. 

But should some slave-got villain dare 
Chains for his country to prepare, 
Andy by his birth to slavery broke. 
Make her too feel the galling yoke. 
May he be evermore accursed, 
Among bad men be ranked the worst; 
May he be still himself, and still 
Go on in vice, and perfect ill ; 
May his broad crimes each day increase. 
Till he can 't Uve nor die in peace ; 
May he be plunged so deep in shame 
That Satan mayn't endure his name. 
And hear, scarce crawling on the earth. 
His children curse him for their birth ; 
May Liberty, beyond the grave. 
Ordain him to be still a slave. 
Grant him what here he most requires. 
And damn him with his own desires ! 

But should some villain, in support 
And zeal for a despairing court. 
Placing in craft his confidence. 
And making honour a pretence 
To do a deed of deepest shame. 
Whilst 61thy lucre is his aim ; 
Should such a wretch, with sword or knife. 
Contrive to practise 'gainst the life 
Of one who, honour'd through the land. 
For Freedom made a glorious stand, 

* Algernon Sidney seems to be here inferred ; though his 
name with little propriety was coapled with that of John 
Wilises. 
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Whose chief, perhaps his only crime 
Is (if plain Truth at such a time 
May dare her sentiments to tell), 
That he his country loves too well : 
May he — (but words are all too weak 
The feelings of my heart to speak) — 
May he — (O for a noble curse 
Which might his very marrow pierce !) 
The general contempt engage, 
And be the Martin of his age. 
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Deep in the bosom of a wood. 
Out of the road, a temple stood ; 
Ancient, and much the worse for wear. 
It caird aloud for quick repair, 
And, tottering from side to side. 
Menaced destruction far and wide ; 
Nor able seem'd, unless made stronger. 
To hold out four or five years longer. 
Four hundred pillars, from the ground 
Rising in order, most unsound ; 
Some rotten to the heart, aloof, 
Seem to support the tottering roof. 
But to inspection nearer laid. 
Instead of giving, wanted aid. 

The structure, rare and curious, made 
By men most famous in their trade, 
A work of years, admired by all, 
Was suffered into dust to fall. 
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Or, just to make it hang together. 

And keep off the. effects of weather. 

Was patched and patch'd from time to time 

By wretches whom it were a crime, 

A crime which Art would treason hold. 

To mention with those names of old. 

Builders, who had the pile survey'd. 
And those not Flitcrofts ' in their trade. 
Doubted (the wise hand in a doubt 
Merely sometimes to hand her out) 
Whether (like churches in a brief 
Taught wisely to obtain, relief 
Through Chancery, who gives her fees 
To this and other charities) 
It must not, in all parts unsound, 
Be ripp'd, and pull'd down to the ground ; 
Whether (though after ages ne'er 
Shall raise a building to compare) 
Art, if they should their art employ. 
Meant to preserve, might not destroy. 
As human bodies, worn away, 
Batter'd and hasting to decay. 
Bidding the power of Art despair. 
Cannot those very medicines bear 
Which, and which only can restore. 
And make them healthy as before. 

To Liberty, whose gracious smile 
Shed peace and plenty o'er the isle. 
Our grateful ancestors, her plain 
But faithful children, raised this fane. 

Full in the front, stretched out in length, 
Where Nature put forth all her strength 

* Henry Flitcroft, ao architect, was Sarveyor to the Board 
of Works. 

VOL. I. T 
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In spring eternal, lay a plain 

Where our brave fathers used to tram 

Their sons to arms, to teach the art 

Of war, and steel the infant heart; 

Labour, their hardy nurse, when young 

Their joints had knit, their nerves had strong; 

Abstinence, foe declared to death. 

Had, from the time they first drew breathy 

The best of doctors, with plain food 

Kept pure the channel of their blood; 

Health in their cheeks bade colour rise. 

And Glory sparkled in their eyes. 

The instruments of husbandry. 
As in contempt, were all thrown by. 
And, flattering a manly pride. 
War's keener tools their place supplied. 
Their arrows to the head they drew ; 
Swift to the point their javelins flew ; 
They grasp'd the sword, they shook the spear; 
Their fathers felt a pleasing fear. 
And even Courage, standing by. 
Scarcely beheld with steady eye. 
Each stripling, lesson'd by his sire. 
Knew when to close, when to retire ; 
When near at hand, when from afar 
To fight, and was himself a war. 

Their wives, their mothers, all around, 
Careless of order, on the ground. 
Breathed forth to Heaven the pious vow. 
And for a son's or husband*s brow. 
With eager fingers, laurel wove ; 
Laurel, which in the sacred grove 
Planted by Liberty, they find, 
The brows of conquerors to bind. 
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To give them pride and spirits fit 
To make a world in arms submit. 

What raptures did the bosom fire 
Of the young, rugged, peasant sire, 
When, from the toil of mimic fight, 
Returning with return of night. 
He saw his babe resign the breast, 
And, smiling, stroke those arms in jest. 
With which hereafter he shall make 
The proudest heart in Gallia quake ! 

Gods I with what joy, what honest pride. 
Did each fond, wishing, rustic bride 
Behold her manly swain return ! 
How did her iovesick bosom burn, 
Though on parades he was not bred. 
Nor wore the livery of red. 
When, Pleasure heightening all her charms^ 
She strain'd her warrior in her arms. 
And begg'd, whilst lov^ and glory fire, 
A son, a son just. like his sire ! 

Such were the men in former times. 
Ere luxury had made our crimes 
Our bitter punishment, who bore 
Their terrors to a foreign shore ; 
Such were the men who, free from dread. 
By Edwards and by Henries led. 
Spread, like a torrent swelFd with rains. 
O'er haughty Gallia's trembling plains : 
Such were the men, when lust of power. 
To work him woe, in evil hour 
Debauch'd the tyrant from those ways 
On which a king should found his praise; 
When stern Oppression, hand in hand 
With Pride, stalk'd proudly through the land; 
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When weeping Justice was misled 

From her fair course, and Mercy dead : 

Such were the men, in virtue strong. 

Who dared not see their country's wrong. 

Who left the mattock and the spade, 

And, in the robes of War array 'd. 

In their rough arms, departing, took 

Their helpless babes, and, with a look 

Stern and determined, swore to see 

Those babes no more, or see them free : 

Such were the men whom tyrant Pride 

Could never fasten to his side 

By threats or bribes, who, freemen bom, 

Chains, though of gold, beheld with scorn ; 

Who, free from every servile awe. 

Could never be divorced from law. 

From that broad, general law which Sense 

Made for the general defence ; 

Could never yield to partial ties 

Which from dependent stations rise ; 

Could never be to slavery led ; 

For Property was at their head. 

Such were the men, in days of yore. 

Who, caird by Liberty, before 

Her temple on the sacred green. 

In martial pastimes oft were seen — 

Now seen no longer — in their stead, 

To laziness and vermin bred, 

A race who, strangers to the cause 

Of Freedom, live by other laws. 

On other motives fight, a prey 

To interest, and slaves for pay. 

Valour, how glorious on ,a plan 

Of honour founded ! leads their van ; 
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Discretion, free from taint of fear, 
Cool but resolved, brings up their riear; 
Discretion, VaIour*s better half; 
Dependence holds the general's staff. 

In plain and homespun garb array'd, 
Not for vain show but service made, 
In a green, flourishing old age. 
Not danm'd yet with an equipage. 
In rules of porterage untaught, 
Simplicity, not worth a groat. 
For years had kept the temple doof; 
Full on bis breast a glass he wore, 
Through which his bosom open lay 
To every one that pass'd that way ; 
Now turn'd adrift — with humbler face 
But prouder heart his vacant place 
Corruption fills, and bears the key ; 
No entrance now without a fee. 

With belly round, and full, fat face 
Which on the house reflected grace. 
Full of good fare and honest glee. 
The steward Hospitality; 
Old Welcome smiling by his side, 
A good old servant, often tried 
And faithful found, who kept in view 
His lady's fame and interest too. 
Who made each heart with joy rebound. 
Yet never run her state aground. 
Was turn*d off, or (which word I find 
Is more in modern use) resign'd. 

Half starved, half starving others, bred 
In beggary, with carrion fed. 
Detested, and detesting all. 
Made up of avarice and gall, 

T 2 
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Boasting great thrift, yet wasting more 
Than ever steward did before, 
Succeeded one who, to engage 
The praise oi an exhausted age, 
Assumed a name of high degree, 
And call'd himself Economy. 

Within the temple, full in sight> 
Where without ceasing day and night 
The workman toiFd ; where Labour bared 
His brawny arm; where art prepared. 
In regular and even rows. 
Her types, a printing press ^ arose; 
Each workman knew his task, and each 
Was honest and expert as Leach 3. 

Hence Learning struck a deeper root, 
And Science brought forth riper fruit; 
Hence Loyalty received support. 
Even when banish'd from the court ; 
Hence Government gain'd strength, and hence 
Religion sought and found defence; 
Hence England's fairest fame arose, 
And Liberty subdued her foes. 

On a low, simple, turf-made throne, 
Haised by Allegiance, scarcely known 
From her attendants, glad to be 
Pattern of that equality 
She wish'd to all, so far as could 
Safely consist with social good. 
The goddess sat ; around her head 
A cheerful radiance Glory spread : 



2 



Wilkes had a private prioting press at iiis hoase in 
Great George Street, Westminster. 

^ Drjden Leach was a printer in Crane Coart, Fleet 
Street. 
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Courage, a youth of royal race, 
Lovelily stern, possessed a place 
On her left hand, and on her right 
Sat Honour clothed with robes of light; 
Before her Magna Charta lay. 
Which some great lawyer, of his day 
The Pratt*, was officed to explain 
And make the basis of her reign : 
Peace, crown'd with olive, to her breast 
Two smiling twin-bom infants press'd; 
At her feet couching War was laid. 
And with a brindled lion play'd : 
Justice and Mercy, hand in hand. 
Joint guardians of the happy land, 
Together held their mighty charge. 
And Truth walk'd all about at large : 
Health for the royal troop the feast 
Prepared, and Virtue was high priest. 

Such was the fame our goddess bore. 
Her temple such in days of yore. 
What changes ruthless Time presents ! 
Behold her ruin'd battlements. 
Her walls decay 'd, her nodding spires, 
Her altars broke, her dying fires. 
Her name despised, her priests destroyed. 
Her friends disgraced, her foes employed, 
Herself (by ministerial arts 
Deprived e'en of the people's hearts, 
Whilst they, to work her surer woe, 
Feign her to monarchy a foe) 
Exiled by grief, self-doom*d to dwell 
With some poor hermit in a cell j 

^ Lord Camden. 
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Or, that retirement tedious grown, 
If she walks forth, she walks unknown. 
Hooted and pointed at with scorn 
As one in some strange country bom. 

Behold a rude and ruffian race, 
A band of spoilers, seize her place : 
With looks which might the heart disseat. 
And make life sound a quick retreat. 
To rapine from the cradle bred, 
A stanch old bloodhound at their head, 
Who, free from virtue and from awe. 
Knew i|one but the bad part of law. 
Xhey roved at large : each on his breast 
Mark'd with a greyhound S stood confess'd : 
<3ontrolment waited on their nod. 
High wielding Persecution's rod ; 
Confusion followed at their heels. 
And a cast statesman held the seals ; 
Those seals for which he dear shall pay 
When awful Justice takes her day. 

The printers saw — they saw and fled — 
Science, dechning, hung her head ; 
Property in despair appeared. 
And for herself destruction fear d. 
Whilst underfoot the rude slaves trod 
The works of men and word of God; 
Whilst, close behind, on many a book, 
In which he never deigns to look. 
Which he did not, nay — could not read, 
A bold bad man (by power decreed 

^ A silver grejhoand; the emblem of despatch, is worn by 
the king's messengers when engaged in the execation of their 
office. 
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For that bad end, who in the dark 
Scom'd to do mischief) set his mark 
In the full day, the mark of Hell, 
And on the Gospel stampM an L. 

Liberty fled, her friends withdrew ; 
Her friends, a faithful, chosen few ; 
Honour in grief threw up, and Shame, 
Clothing herself with Honour's name, 
Usurped his station ; on the throne 
Which Liberty once call'd her own, 
(Gods ! that such mighty ills should spring 
Under so great, so good a king^ 
So Joved, so loving, through the arts 
Of statesmen cursed with wicked hearts !) 
For every darker purpose fit. 
Behold in triumph Statecraft sit. 



BOOK III. 

Ah me! what mighty perils wait 
The man who meddles with a state. 
Whether to strengthen or oppose! 
False are his friends, and firm his foes : 
How mqst his soul, once ventured in, 
Plunge blindly on from sin to sin ! 
What toils he suffers, what disgrace, 
To get, and then to keep, a place! 
How often, whether wrong pr right. 
Must he in jest or earnest fight. 
Risking for those both life and limb 
Who would not risk one groat for him ! 
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Under the temple lay a cave 
Made by some guilty, coward slave 
Whose actions fear'4 rebuke : a ma2;e 
Of intricate and winding ways. 
Not to be found without a clue ; 
One passage only, known to feVr, 
In paths direct led to a cell 
Where Fraud in secret loved to dwell. 
With all her tools and slaves about her. 
Nor fear'd lest Honesty should rout her. 

In a dark corner, shunning sight 
Of man, and shrinking from the light, 
One dull, dim taper, through the cell 
Glimmering, to make more horrible 
The face of darkness, she prepares. 
Working unseen, all kinds of snares. 
With curious but destructive art : 
Here, through the eye to catch the hearty, 
Gay stars their tinsel beams afford. 
Neat artifice to trap a lord : 
There, fit for all whom Folly bred. 
Wave plumes of feathers for the head ; 
Garters the hag contrives to make, 
Which, as it seems, a babe might break. 
But which ambitious madmen feel 
More firm and sure than chains of steel. 
Which, slipped just underneath the knee. 
Forbid a freeman to be free. 
Purses she knew (did ever curse 
Travel more sure than in a purse?) 
Which, by some strange and magic bands, 
Enslave the soul, and tie the hands. 

Here Flattery, eldest bom of Guile, 
Weaves with rare skill the silken smile, 
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The courtly cringe, the supple bow, 
The private squeeze, the levee vow. 
With which, no strange or recent case. 
Fools in deceive fools out of place. 

Corruption (who in former times 
Through fear or shame conceal'd her crimes, 
And what she did, contrived to do it 
So that the public might not view it), 
Presumptuous grown, unfit was held 
For their dark councils, and expell'd, 
Sinoe in the day her business might 
Be done as safe as in the night. 

Her eye down bending to the ground. 
Planning some dark and deadly wound. 
Holding a dagger, on which stood, 
All fresh and reeking, drops of blood. 
Bearing a lantern which, of yore. 
By Treason borrowed, Guy Fawkes bore, 
By which, since they improved in trade, 
Excisemen have their lanterns made ; 
Assassination, her whole mind, 
Blood thirsting on her arm reclined ; 
Death grinning at her elbow stood. 
And held forth instruments of blood. 
Vile instruments which cowards choose. 
But men of honour dare not use ; 
Around, his Lordship and his Gface, 
Both qualified for such a place, 
With many a Forbes' and many a Dun% 
Each a resolved and pious son, 

^ Charles John Forbes, a Scotch captain in the French 
service, tboagbt proper, while Wilices was at Paris, to chal- 
lenge him for being the author of the North Briton : and for 
having written against Scotland. 

^ Alexaader Dan, another derftnged Scotchman^ obtained 
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Wait her high bidding ; each prepared 
As she around her orders shared, 
Proof 'gainst remorse, to run, to fly, 
And bid the destined victim die. 
Posting on Villany's black wing. 
Whether he patriot is or king. 

Oppression, wilhng to appear 
An object of our love, not fear. 
Or, at the most, a reverend awe 
To breed, usurped the garb of Law : 
A book she held, on which her eyes 
Were deeply fix'd, whence seem'd to rise 
Joy in her breast ; a book of might 
Most wonderful, which black to white 
Could turn, and without help of laws 
Could make the worse the better cause : 
She read, by flattering l^opes deceived ; 
She wishM, and what she wish'd believed. 
To make that book for eyer stand 
The rule of wrong through all the land ; 
On the back, fair and worthy note. 
At large was Magna Charta wrote. 
But turn your eye within, and read 
A bitter lesson, N**y's Creed. 
Ready, e'en with a look, to run 
Fast as the coursers of the sun. 
To worry Virtue, at her hand 
Two half starved greyhounds took their stand. 
A curious model, cut in wood. 
Of a most ancient castle stood 

admittance, by bis own appointment, into tbe hoase of Mr. 
Wilkes ; bat, being suspected of a design to assassinate bim, 
was immediately seized by some gentlemen who attended 
there for the purpose of protecting their friend. 
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Full in her view ; the gates were barr'd, 

And soldiers on the watch kept guard; 

In the front, openly, in black 

Was wrote The Tower; but on the baek^ 

Mark'd with a Secretary's se^l, 

In bloody letters. The Bastile^* 

Around a table, fully bent 
On mischief of most black intent. 
Deeply determined, that their reign 
Might longer last, to work the bane 
Of one firm patriot, whose heart, tied 
To honour, all their power defied. 
And brought those actions into light 
They wish'd to have conceaVd in night ; 
Begot, born, bred to infamy, 
A privy council sat of three : 
Great were their names, of high repute 
And favour through the land of Bute. 

The first (entitled to the place 
Of honour both by gown and grace *, 
Who never let occasion slip 
To take right hand of fellowship. 
And was so proud that, should he meet 
The Twelve Apostles in the street. 
He'd turn his nose up at them all. 
And shove his Saviour from the wall ; 
Who was so mean (Meanness and Pride 
Still go together side to side) 

^ * The Bastile' was an appellation given to the Tower by 
the partisans of Wilkes. . It has since been applied to the 
prison in Cold Bath Fields. 

* William Warbarton, D. D. Bishop of Gloocester and 
Dean of Bristol, is here surmised : against whom the enniitj 
of Churchill was most inveterate. 

VOL, I. U . 
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That he would cringe, and creep, be cml. 

And hold a stirrup for the devil ; 

If in a journey to his mind. 

He'd let him mount, and ride behind ; 

Who basely fawn'd through all his life. 

For patrons first, then for a wife ; 

Wrote Dedications which must make 

The heart of every Christian quake ; 

Made one man equal to or more 

Than God, then left him, as before 

His God he left, and, drawn by pride. 

Shifted about to the' other side) 

Was by his sire a parson made, 

Merely to give the boy a trade; 

But he himself was thereto drawn 

By some faint omens of the lawn, 

And on the truly Christian plan 

To make himself a gentleman, 

A title in which form array'd him. 

Though Fate ne^er thought on't when she made 

The oaths he took, 'tis very true, [him. 

But took them, as all wise men do. 
With an intent, if things should turn. 
Rather to temporize than burn. 
Gospel and loyalty were made 
To serve the purposes of trade : 
Religions are but paper ties. 
Which bind the fool, but which the wise. 
Such idle notions far above. 
Draw on and off just like a glove : 
All gods, all kings (let his great aim 
Be answ.er'd) were to him the same. 

A curate first, he .read and read. 
And laid in, whilst he should have fed 
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The souls of his neglected flock, 

Of reading such a mighty stock 

That he o'ercharged the weary brain 

With more than she could well contain ; 

More than she was with spirits fraught 

To turn and methodize to thought, 

And which, like ill digested food. 

To humours turned, and not to blood. 

Brought up to London, from the plough 

And pulpit, how to make a bow 

He tried to learn ; he grew polite. 

And was the poet^s parasite. 

With wits conversing (and wits then 

Were to be found 'mongst noblemen) 

He caught or would have caught the flame. 

And would be nothing, or the same. 

He drank with drunkards, lived with sinners^ 

Herded with infidels for dinners ; 

With such an emphasis and grace 

Blasphemed that Potter' kept not pace : 

He, in the highest reign of noon, 

Bawl'd bawdy songs to a psalm-tune; 

laved with men infamous and vile. 

Trucks his salvation for a smile ; 

To catch their humour caught their plan, 

And laugh'd at God to laugh with man; 

Praised them, when living, in each breath. 

And damn'd their memories after death. 

To prove his faith, which all admit 
Is at least equal to his wit, 
And make himself a man of note. 
He in defence of Scripture wrote : 

^ Thomas Potter, Esq. M. P. for Okebampton, snspeoted 
of being the author of Notes on the Essay on Woman. 
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So long he wrote, and long about it. 
That e'en believers *gan to doubt it : 
He wrote, too, of the inward light, 
Though no one knows how he came by 't. 
And of that influencing grace 
Which in his life ne*er found a place : 
He wrote, too, of the Holy Ghost, 
Of whom no more than doth a post 
He knew, nor, should an angel show him. 
Would he or know or choose to know him. 

Next (for he knew 'twixt every science 
There was a natural alliance^) 
He wrote, to' advance his Maker's praise, 
Comments on rhymes, and notes on plays. 
And with an all-sufficient air 
Placed himself in the critic's chair, 
Usurp'd o'er reason full dominion. 
And govem'd merely by opinion. 
At length dethroned, and kept in awe 
By one plain simple man of law ^, 
He arm'd dead frieads, to vengeance true. 
To' abuse the man they never knew. 

Examine strictly all mankind. 
Most characters are mix'd we find. 
And vice and virtue take their turn 
In the same breast to beat and bum. 
Our priest was an exception here. 
Nor did one spark of grace appear, 

' Warbarton*s first distingaished publioation was entitled 
' The Alliance between Cbaroh and State, or the Necesshj of 
an Established Religion and a Test Law.' 

^ Mr. Edwards, a barr^ter of Lincoln's Inn, pablished an 
ingenioos book, entitled ' Canons of Criticism,' io which 
Warbnrton was seTerelj cens^red for bis notes on Shak- 
ppeare. 
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Not one dull, dim spark in his soul; 

Vice, glorious Vice possess'd the whole. 

And, in her service truly warm. 

He was in sin most uniform. 
Injurious Satire, own at least 

One sniveling virtue in the priest. 

One sniveling virtue, which is placed, 

They say, in or about the waist, 

Call'd Chastity : the prudish dame 

Knows it at large by Virtue's name. 

To this his wife (and in these days 

Wives seldom without reason praise) 

Bears evidence — then calls her child. 

And swears that Tom was vastly wild. 
Ripen'd by a long course of years. 

He great and perfect now appears. 
In shape scarce of the humankind, 
A man without a manly mind ; 
No husband, though he's truly wed; 
Though on his knees a child is bred, 
No father ! injured, without end 
A foe; and though obliged, no friend; 
A heart which virtue ne'er disgraced ; 
A h^ad where learning runs to waste ; 
A gentleman well bred, if breeding 
Rests in the article of reading ; 
A man of this world, for the next 
Was ne'er included in his text; 
A judge of genius, though confessed 
With not one spark of genius bless'd; 
Amongst the first of critics placed. 
Though free from every taint of taste ; 
A Christian without faith or works, 
As he would be a Turk 'mongst Turks ; 
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A great divine, as lords agree, 
Without the least divinity. 
To crown all, in declining age, 
Inflamed with church and party rage. 
Behold him, full and perfect quite, 
A false saint and true hypocrite. 

Next sat a lawyer, often tried 
In perilous extremes ; when Pride 
And Power, all wild and trembling, stood. 
Nor dared to tempt the raging flood. 
This bold, bad man arose to view. 
And gave his hand to help them through: 
Steel'd 'gainst compassion, as they passM, 
He saw poor Freedom breathe her last ; 
He saw her struggle, heard her groan ; 
He saw her, helpless and alone, 
Whelm'd in that storm which, fear'd and praised 
By slaves less bold, himself had raised. 

Bred to the law, he from the first 
Of all bad lawyers was the worst : 
Perfection (for bad men maintain 
In ill we may perfection gain) 
In others is a work of time. 
And they creep on from crime to crime ; 
He for a prodigy designed 
To spread amazement o'er mankind. 
Started full ripen'd all at once 
A perfect knave and perfect dunce. 

Who will for him may boast-of sense. 
His better guard is impudence ; 
His front, with tenfold plates of brass 
Secured, Shame never yet could pass. 
Nor on the surface of his skin 
Blush for that guilt which dwelt within. 
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How often in contempt of laws. 

To sound the bottom of a cause, 

To search out every rotten part, 

And worm into its very heart. 

Hath he ta*en briefs on false pretence. 

And undertaken the defence 

Of trusting fools, whom in the end 

He meant to ruin, not defend? 

How often, e*en in open court. 

Hath the wretch made his shame his sport, 

And laugh'd off, with a villain's ease. 

Throwing up briefs and keeping fees? 

Such things as, though to roguery bred, 

Had struck a little villain dead. 

Causes, whatever their import, 
He undertakes, to serve a court; 
For he by art this rule had got, 
Power can effect what law cannot. 

Fools he forgives, but rogues he fears ; 
If genius, yoked with worth, appears. 
His weak soul sickens at the sight. 
And strives to plunge them down in night. 

So loud he talks, so very loud. 
He is an angel with the crowd. 
Whilst he makes Justice hang her head. 
And judges turn from pale to red. 

Bid all that nature, on a plan 
Most intimate, makes dear to man. 
All that with grand and general ties 
Binds good and bad, the fool and wise. 
Knock at his heart; they knock in vain; 
No entrance there such suitors gain; 
Bid kneeling kings forsake the throne. 
Bid at his feet his country groan^ 
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Bid Liberty stretch out her hands. 

Helicon plead her stronger bands. 

Bid parents, children, wife, and friends ; 

If they come 'thwart his private ends. 

Unmoved he hears the general call. 

And bravely tramples on them all. 

Who will, for him, may cant and whine. 

And let weak Conscience with her line 

Chalk out their ways ; such starving rules 

Are only 6t for coward fools ; 

Fellows who credit what priests tell. 

And tremble at the thoughts of hell; 

His spirit dares contend with Grace; 

And meets Damnation face to face. 
Such was our lawyer; by hb side, 

In all bad qualities allied. 

In all bad counsels, sat a third. 

By birth a lord ; O sacred word ! 

O word most sacred, whence men get 

A privilege to run in debt ; 

Whence they at large exemption claim 

From Satire and her servant Shame; 

Whence they, deprived of all her force. 

Forbid bold Truth to hold her course. 
Consult his person, dress, and air. 
He seems, which strangers well might swear. 
The master or, by courtesy, 
The captain of a colliery : 
Look at his visage, and agree, 
Half-hang'd he seems, just from the tree 
Escaped: a rope may sometimes break. 
Or men be cut down by mistake. 

He hath not virtue (in the school 
Of Vice bred up) to live by rule. 
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Nor hath he sense (which none can doubt 

Who know the man) to live without. 

His life is a continued scene 

Of all that's infamous and mean ; 

He knows not change, unless, grown nice 

And delicate, from vice to vice ; 

Nature designed him, in a rage. 

To be the Wharton ^ of his age, 

But, having given all the sin. 

Forgot to put the virtues in. 

To run a horse, to make a m^tch, 

To revel deep, to roar a catch, 

To knock a tottering watchman down, 

To sweat a woman of the town. 

By fits to keep the peace or break it. 

In turn to give a pox or take it, 

He is, in faith, most excellent, 

And, in the word's most full intent, 

A true Choice Spirit we admit ; 

With wits a fool, with fools a wit. 

Hear him but talk, and you would swear 

Obscenity herself was there ; 

And that Profaneness had made choice , 

By way of trump, to use his voice : 

That, in all mean and low things great. 

He had been bred at Billingsgate; 

And that, ascending to the earth 

Before the season of his birth, 

Blasphemy, making way and room, 

Had mark'd him in his mother's womb : 



^ Philip Dake of Wharton seems to claim this reference, 
who was celebrated in the verse of Pope as the ' soorn and 
wonder of his dajs.' 
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Too boDest (for the worst of men 

In forms are honest dow and then) 

Not to have, in the usual way. 

His bills sent in ; too great to pay : 

Too proud to speak to, if he meets 

The honest tradesman whom he cheats; 

Too infamous to have a firiend; 

Too bad for bad men to commend. 

Or good to name; beneath whose weight 

Earth groans ; who hath been spared by Fate 

Only to show, on mercy's plan. 

How far and long Crod bears with man. 

Such were the three who, mocking sleep. 
At midnight sat, in counsel deep. 
Plotting destruction 'gainst a head 
Whose wisdom could not be misled; 
Plotting destruction 'gainst a heart 
Which ne'er from honour would depart. 

' Is he not rank'd amongst our foes? 
Hath not his spirit dared oppose 
Our dearest measures, made our name 
Stand forward on the roll of shame ? 
Hath he not won the vulgar tribes. 
By scorning menaces and bribes. 
And proving that his darling cause 
Is of their liberties and laws 
To stand the champion ? In a word. 
Nor need one argument be heard 
Beyond this to awake our zeal. 
To quicken our resolves, and steel 
Our steady souls to bloody bent 
(Sure ruin to each dear intent, 
Each flattering hope), he, without fear. 
Hath dared to make the truth appear/ 
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They said, andj by resentment taught, 
il^ach on revenge employed his thought; 
Each, bent on mischief, rack'd his brain 
To her full stretch, but racked in vain : 
Scheme after scheme they brought to view; 
All were examined ; none would do : 
When Fraud, with pleasure in her face. 
Forth issued from her hiding place, 
And at the table where they meet. 
First having bless'd them, took her seat. 
* No trifling cause, my darling boys! 
Your present thoughts and cares employs; 
No common snare, no random blow 
Can work the bane of such a foe. 
By Nature cautious as he ^s brave, 
To honour only he's a slave ; 
In that weak part without defence. 
We must to honour make pretence ; 
That lure shall to his ruin draw 
The wretch who stands secure in law : 
Nor think that I have idly plann'd 
This fuII-ripe scheme ; behold at hand. 
With three months training on his head. 
An instrument whom I have bred. 
Born of these bowels, fai from sight 
Of virtue's false but glaring light. 
My youngest bori\, my dearest joy, 
Most like myself, my darling boy ; 
He, never touch'd with vile remorse. 
Resolved and crafty in his course-. 
Shall work our ends, complete our schemes^ 
Most mine when most he Honour's seems ; 
Nor can be foilnd, at home, abroad, 
So firm and full a slave of Fraud*' 
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She said, and from each envious son 
A discontented murnnir run 
Around the table ; all in place 
Thought his full praise their own disgrace^ 
Wondering what stranger she had got. 
Who had one vice that they had not : 
When straight the portals open flew. 
And, clad in armour, to their view 
Martin, the Duellist, came forth; 
All knew, and all confessed his worth ; 
All justified, with smiles array'd. 
The happy choice their dam had made. 
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THE PROPHECY OF FAMINE' 

INSCRIBED TO JOHN WILKES, ESQ. 



Nos patriam fugimns. Virgil. 



When Cupid first instructs his darts to fly 
From the sly corner of some cook-maid's eye. 
The stripling raw, just enter'd in his teens. 
Receives the wound, and wonders what it means ; 
His heart, like dripping, melts, and new desire 
Within him stirs each time she stirs the fire; 
Trembling and blushing he the fair one views. 
And fain would speak, but can't — without a M use^ 

So to the sacred mount he takes his way. 
Prunes his young wings, and tunes his infant lay. 
His oaten reed to rural ditties frames. 
To flocks and rocks, to hills and rills proclaims, 
In simplest notes and all unpolished strains. 
The loves of nymphs, and eke the loves of swains. 

Clad, as your nymphs were always clad of yore. 
In rustic weeds — a cook-maid now no more — 
Beneath an aged oak Lardella lies — 
Green moss her couch; her canopy the skies. 

' Mr. Wilkes pronounced of this poem before its appear- 
ance in Jan. 1763, ' that he was sare it would take, as it was 
at once personal, poetical, and political:* his prediction was 
accomplished. The Prophecy of Famine almost exceeded 
the Rosciad in popalaritj and in extent of circalation. 
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From aromatic shrubs the roguish gale [vale. 
Steals young perfumes, and wafts them through the 
The youth, tum'd swain, andskiird in rustic lays. 
Fast by her side his amorous descant plays. 
Herds low,flocks bleat,pies chatter,rayens scream, 
And the full chorus dies adown the stream. 
The streams, with music freighted, as they pass 
Present the fair Lardella with a glass. 
And Zephyr, to complete the lovesick plan, 
Waves his light wings, and serves her for a fan. 

But when maturer Judgment takes the lead, 
These childish toys on Reason's altar bleed ; [awe, 
Form'd after some great man, whose name breeds 
Whose every sentence Fashion makes a law; 
Who on mere credit his vain trophies rears. 
And founds his merit on our servile fears ; 
Then we discard the workings of the heait. 
And nature's banish'd by mechanic art; 
Then, deeply read, our reading must be shown : 
Vain is that knowledge which remains unknown ; 
Then Ostentation marches to our aid. 
And lettered Pride stalks forth in full parade ; 
Beneath their care behold the work refine. 
Pointed each sentence, polish'd every line; 
Trifles are dignified, and taught to wear 
The robes of ancients with a modern air ; 
Nonsense with classic ornaments is graced. 
And passes current with the stamp of taste. 

Then the rude Theocrite is ransack'd o'er- 
And courtly Maro calFd from Mincio's shore ; 
Sicilian Muses on our mountains roam. 
Easy and free as if they were at home ; 
Nyniphs,Naiads,Nereids, Dryads, Satyrs, Fauji» 
Sport in our floods and trip it o'er our lawns; 
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Howers which once flourish^ fair in Greece and 

Rome 
More fair revive in England*s meads to bloom ; 
Skies without cloud exotic suns adorn, 
And roses blush, but blush without a thorn ; 
Landscapes unknown to dowdy Nature rise. 
And new creations strike our wondering eyes. 
For bards like these, who neither sing nor 
say, 
Grave without thought, and without feeling gay, 
Whose numbers in one even tenor flow, 
Attuned to pleasure and attuned to woe; 
Who, if plain Common Sense her visit pays. 
And mars one couplet in their happy lays. 
As at some ghost affrighted, start and stare. 
And ask the meaning of her coming there ; 
For bards like these a wreath shall Mason 'bring, 
Lined with the softest down of Folly's wipg ; 
In Love's pagoda shall they ever doze. 
And Gisbal ^ kindly rock them to repose ; 
My Lord " to letters as to faith most true — 
At once their patron and example 'too-«- 

^ William Mason, author of Elfrida, Caractaoas, an Elegj 
on tbe Death of the Coontess of Coventry, and some other 
pieces of inferior merit, was the intimate friend and execator 
of Gray, whose life he wrote and prefixed to an edition of his 
works. Mr. Mason, through the patronage of the Holdernesse 
family, obtained considerable chorch preferment, and died 
Precentor of York, April 6, 1797, aged 71. There is a want 
of nerve in all his productions, which will ever prevent his 
attaining a station in English poetry much above mediocrity. 

^ Gisbal, an Hyperborean tale, said to be translated from - 
the fragments of Ossian, the son of Fingal. The stapidity of 
this piece can only be equaled by its scurrility. 
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Shall quaintly fashion his love-labour'd dreams, 
Sigh with sad winds, and weep with weeping 

streams^; 
Curious in grief (for real grief, we know. 
Is curious to dress up the tale of woe). 
From the green umbrage of some Druid's seat 
Shall his own works in his own way repeat. 

Me, whom no Muse of heavenly birth inspires. 
No judgment tempers when rash genius fires; 
Who boast no merit but mere knack of rhyme. 
Short gleams of sense, and satire out of time ; 
Who cannot follow where trim fancy leads 
By prattling streams o'er flower-empurpled meads; 
Who often, but without success, have pray'd 
For apt Alliteration's, artful aid ^ ; 
Who would but cannot, with a master*s skill. 
Coin fine new epithets which mean no ill ; 
Me, thus uncouth, thus every way unfit 
For pacing poesy and ambling wit. 
Taste with contempt beholds, nor deigns to place 
Amongst the lowest of her favour d race. 

* A harsh censare on Lord Ljttelton*8 Monody on his 
Wife; which, though like all bis productions, highly laboured, 
contains many beauties. 

^ Jason's poetry abounds with instances of a ridicoloas 
fondness for alliteration. 

Those who admire Virgil's 

Validas in viscera vertite Tires 

must be pleased with the following specimens— 

And vainly venturous soar on waxen wing,—- 
Chased by a charm still lovelier than the last,— 
And wean her from a world she loved so well — 
This let me learn, and learning let me live ; 

vrith many other instances : such as boisterous Veath, way- 
|i^ard world, lovely lawn, soft serenity, liquid lustre-, &g. 
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Thou, Nature, art my goddess — to thy law 
Myself I dedicate— hence, slavish awe, 
Which bends to fashion, and obeys the rules 
Imposed at first, and since observed by fools ; 
Hence those vile tricks which mar fairNature's hue. 
And bring the sober matron forth to view, 
With all that artificial tawdry glare 
Which virtue scorns, and none but strumpets wear. 
Sick of those pomps, those vanities, that waste 
Of toil, which critics now mistake for taste, 
Of false refinements sick and laboured ease. 
Which art, too thinly veiPd, forbids to please, 
By Nature's charms (inglorious truth!) subdued. 
However plain her dress and 'haviour rude. 
To northern climes my happier course I steer, 
Climes whete the goddess reigns throughout the 
Where, undisturb'd byArt's rebellious plan, [year; 
She rules the loyal laird, and faithful clan. 

To that rare soil, where virtues clustering grow, 
What mighty blessings doth not England owe! 
What wagon loads of courage, wealth, and sense 
Doth each revolving day import from thence I 
To us she gives, disinterested friend! 
Faith without fraud, and Stuarts without end. 
When we prosperity's rich trappings wear. 
Come not her generous sons and take a shai*e 1 
And if, by some disastrous turn of fate. 
Change should ensue, and ruin seize the state. 
Shall we not find, safe in that hallow'd ground. 
Such refuge as the holy martyr* found ? 

Nor less our debt in science, though denied 
By the weak slaves of prejudice and pride. 

^ Charles I. 

x2 
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Thence came theRamsay s ^^ names of worthy note, 
Of whom one paints as well as the* other wrote ; 
Thence, Home ^, disbanded from the sons of prayer 
For loving plays, though no dull dean ^ was there : 
Thence isisued forth, at great Macpherson's '^ call, 
That old, new, epic pastoral Fingal ; 
Thence Malloch '  , friend alike to church and state^ 
Of Christ and Liberty, by grateful Fate 
Raised to rewards which, in a pious reign. 
All daring infidels should seek in yain ; 

^ Allan Ramsay is mach and deservedly esteemed for his 
pastoral drama of * The Gentle Shepherd.' His son was a 
portrait painter of some repote, and author of several tracts 
on Tarioas branches of polite literatare. 

* John Home, the author of Douglas, and of several other 
tragedies. He was bred to the Ministry of the Kiric of 
Scotland ; but, for writing plays and frequenting theatres, was 
anathematized by the Synod, and secluded from the ministry. 

' Dr. Zachary Pearce, Bishop of Rochester and Dean of 
Westminster, when the name of Churchill appeared to the 
second edition of the Rosciad, reprimanded him for writing 
on a subject so totally inconsistent with his profession. 

'^ James Macpherson, Esq. author of Fingal, Temora, and 
other .epic poems, alleged to be translated from the Erse. 
These fragments, which were declared to be genuine remains 
of ancient Scotisb poetry, at their first appearance delighted 
many readers ; and some good judges, amongst the rest Mr. 
Gray and Dr. Blair, were extremely warm in their praises. 
As other specimens were said to be recoverable, a subscrip- 
tion was set on foot to enable Mr. Macpherson to quit the 
family he was then in, and undertake a mission into the High- 
lands, to secure them. He engaged in the undertaking, and 
soon after produced the works whose authenticity has since 
occasioned so much controversy, but which now seem gene- 
rally admitted to be the productions of Mr. Macpherson him- 
self. Dr. Johnson had the merit of being among the first to 
expose the forgery. 

" David Mallet first wrote himself Malloch. His real 
name is said to have been Macgregor. Dr. Johnson re- 
marked of him that he was the only Soot whom Sootsmen did 
not oommend. 
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Thence simple bards, by simple prudence taught. 
To this wise town by simple patrons brought, 
In simple manner utter simple lays, 
And take, with simple pensions, simple praise. 

Waft me,someMuse,toTweed's inspiring stream. 
Where all the little Loves and Graces dream ; 
Where, slowly winding, the dull waters creep. 
And seem themselves to own the power of sleep ; 
Where on the surface lead, like feathers, swims ; 
There let me bathe my yet unhallow'd limbs. 
As once a Syrian '^ bathed in Jordan's flood,; 
Wash off my native stains, correct that blood 
Which mutinies at call of English pride. 
And, deaf to prudence, rolls a patriot tide. 

From solemn thought which overhangs the brow 
Of patriot care,when things are — God knows how ; 
From nice, trim points where Honour, slave to rule. 
In compliment to folly, plays the fool ; 
From those gay scenes where Mirth exalts his 

power. 
And easy Humour wings the laughing hour; 
From those soft, better moments when desire 
Beats high, and all the world of man 's on fire 
When mutual ardours of the melting fair 
More than repay us for whole years of care. 
At Friendship's summons will my Wilkes retreat. 
And see, once seen before, that ancient seat. 
That ancient seat where majesty displayed 
Her ensigns long before the world was made! 

Mean, narrow maxims, which enslave mankind, 
Ne'er from its bias warp thy settled mind : 
Not duped by party, nor opinion's slave. 
Those faculties which bounteous Nature gave 

^^ Niaman. See the 2d book of Kings, oh. ▼. 
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Thy lH>ne8t spirit into practice brings, 
Nor courts the smile nor dreads the frown of kings ; 
Let rude licentious Englishmen comply 
With tumulf s voice, and curse they know not why ; 
Unwilling to condemn, thy soul disdains 
To wear wild faction's arbitrary chains. 
And strictly weighs, in apprehension clear. 
Things as tbey are, and not as they appear. 
With thee good humour tempers liyely wit. 
Enthroned with judgment candour loves to sit. 
And Nature gave thee, open to distress, 
A heart to pity, and a hand to bless. 

Oft have I heard thee mourn the wretched lot 
Of the poor, mean, despised, insulted Scot, 
Who, might calm reason credit idle tales. 
By rancour forged where prejudice prevails. 
Or starves at home, or practises, through fear 
Of starving, arts which damn all conscience here. 
When scribblers, to the charge by interest led. 
The fierce North Briton foaming at their head. 
Four forth invectives, deaf to candour*8 call. 
And, injured by one alien, nul at all; 
On northern Pisgah when they take their stand, 
To mark the weakness of that Holy Land '^, 
With needless truths their libels to adorn. 
And hang a nation up to public scorn. 
Thy generous soul condemns the frantic rage. 
And hates the faithful but ill natured page. 

* The Scots are poor,' cries surly English pride ; 
True is the charge, nor by themselves denied. 

'' In the Thirteenth nnmber of the North Britoa Appeared 
' Howell's perfect Description of the People and Coantrj of 
Scotland, written in 1619 ; * a tusae of disgusting exaggera- 
tions/ 
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Are they not then in strictest reason clear. 
Who wisely come to mend their fortunes here ? 
If, by low, supple arts successful grown. 
They sapp'd our vigour to increase their own; 
If, mean in want and insolent in power, 
They only fawn'd more surely to devour. 
Roused by such wrongs shouidReason take alarm. 
And e'en the Muse for public safety arm. 
But if they own ingenuous virtue's sway. 
And follow where true honour points the way ; 
If they revere the hand by which they're fed. 
And bless the donors for their daily bread; 
Or, by vast debts of higher import bound. 
Are always humble, always grateful found : 
If they, directed by Paul's holy pen, 
Become discreetly ' all things to all men,' 
That all men may become all things to them ; 
Envy may hate, but justice can't condemn. 
* Into our places, states, and beds they creep ;' 
They've sense to get what we want sense to keep. 
Once, be the hour accursed, accursed the place, 
I ventured to blaspheme the chosen race — 
Into those traps, which men call'd Patriots laid. 
By specious arts unwarily betray 'd. 
Madly I leagued against that sacred earth. 
Vile parricide ! which gave a parent birth : 
But shall I meanly error's path pursue, 
When heavenly Truth presents her friendly clue ? 
Once plunged in ill, shall I go farther in ? 
To make the oath was rash : to keep it, sin. 
Backward I tread the paths I trod before, 
And calm reflection hates what passioi^ swore. 
Converted (blessed are the souls which know 
Those pleasures which from true conversioa flow, 
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Whether to reason, who now rules my breast. 
Or to pure faith, Uke Lyttelton and West ^% 
Past crimes to expiate, be my present aim 
To raise new trophies to the Scottish name ; 
To make (what can the proudest Muse do more?) 
E'en faction's sons her brighter worth adore : 
To make her glories, stamp'd with honest rhymes, 
In fullest tide roll down to latest times, [thme, 

' Presumptuous wretch ! and shall a Muse like 
An English Muse, the meanest of the nine, 
Attempt a theme like this ? Can her weak strain 
Expect indulgence from the mighty Thane ? 
Should he from toils of government retire. 
And for a moment fan the poet's lire : 
Should he, of sciences the moral friend. 
Each curious, each important search suspend, 
Leave unassisted Hill '^ of herbs to tell. 
And all the wonders of a cockleshell. 
Haying the Lord's good grace before his eyes, 
Would not the Home step forth and gain the prize? 
Or if this wreath of honour might adorn 
The humble brows of one in England bom, 
Presumptuous still thy daring must appear; 
Vain all thy towering hopes whilst I am here/ 

Thus spake a form, by silken smile and tone 
Dull and unvaried, for the Laureate '^ known, 
Folly's chief friend. Decorum's ddest son. 
In every party found, and yet of none : 

^* George Lord Lyttelton, aatbor of a Dissertatioii on the 
Conversion of St. Paul ; and Gilbert West, author of Obsor- 
yations on the Resarrection. 

" Dr. Hill. See the Rosciad. 

1^ William Whitehead, the Laoreate, died in 1785; and 
WHS socceeded in hi? chair bj Mr. Warton. 
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This airy substance, this substantial shade, 
Abash'd I heard, and with respect obey'd. 

From themes too lofty for a bard so mean. 
Discretion beckons to an humbler scene; 
The restless fever of ambition laid. 
Calm I retire, and seek the silvan shade. 
Now be the Muse disrobed of all her pride. 
Be all the glare of verse by truth supplied. 
And if plain nature pours a simple strain 
Which Bute may praise, and Ossian not disdain 
(Ossian, sublimest, simplest bard of all. 
Whom English infidels Macpherson call), 
Then round my head shall Honour's ensigns wave. 
And pensions mark me for a willing slave. 

Two boys, whose birth beyond all question 
springs 
From great and glorious though forgotten kings. 
Shepherds of Scottish lineage, bom and bred 
On the same bleak and barren mountain's head ; 
By niggard Nature doom'd on the same rocks 
To spin out life, and starve themselves and flocks ; 
Fresh as the morning which, enrobed in mist, 
The mountain's top with usual dulness kiss'd. 
Jockey and Sawney to their labours rose; 
Soon clad, 1 ween, whereNature needs no clothes ; 
Where, from their youth enured to winter skies. 
Dress and her vain refinements they despise. 

Jockey, whose manly, high-boned cheeks to 
crown. 
With freckles spotted flamed the golden down. 
With meikle art could on the bagpipes play. 
E'en from the rising to the setting day : 
Sawney as long without remorse could bawl 
Home's madrigals, and ditties from Fingal : 
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Oft at his strains, all natural though rude. 
The Highland lass forgot her want of food, 
And, whilst she scratch'd her lover into rest. 
Sunk pleased, though hungTy, on her Sawney's 
breast. 

Far as the eye could reach, no tree was seen; 
Earth, clad in russet, scom'd the lively green : 
The plague of locusts they secure defy. 
For in three hours a grasshopper must die : 
No living thing, whatever its food, feasts there, 
But the cameleon who can feast on air. 
No birds, except as birds of passage, flew; 
No bee was known to hum, no dove to coo : 
No streams, as amber smooth, as amber clear ^ 
Were seen to glide or heard to warble here : 
Kebellion's spring, which through the country ran, 
Furnish'd, with bitter draughts, the steady clan : 
No flowers embalmed the air, but one white rose '^, 
Which on the tenth of June by instinct blows; 
By instinct blows at morn, and, when the shades 
Of drizzly eve prevail, by instinct fades. 

One, and but one poor solitary cave, 
Too sparing of her favours, Nature gave ; 
That one alone (hard tax on Scottish pride !) 
Shelter at once for man and beast supplied. 
There snares without entangling briars spread. 
And thistles arm'd against the' invader s head. 
Stood in close ranks, all entrance to oppose ; 
Thistles now held more precious than the rose. 
All creatures which, on Nature's earliest plan. 
Were form'd to loathe, and to be loathed by man ; 

^^ The white rose, the emblem of the Jacobites, was worn 
bv them on the 10th of Jane, in honour of the Pretender's 
h'lHhdaj. 
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Which owed their birth to nastil^ss and spite ^ ' 
Deadly to touch, and hateful to the sight ; 
Creatures which, when admitted in the ark. 
Their saviour shunn'd, and, rankled in the dark, 
Pound place within : marking her noisome road 
With poison's trail, here craw Pd the bloated toad; 
There webs were spread of more than common 
size, [flies : 

And half-starved spiders prey*d on half-starved 
In quest of food efts strove in vain to crawl: 
Slug:$, pinched with hynger, smear'dthe slimy wall : 
The cave around with hissing serpents rung ; 
On the damp roof unhealthy vapour hung ; 
And Famine, by her children always known. 
As proud as poor, here flx'd her native throne. 

Here, for the sullen sky was overcast. 
And summer shrunk beneath a wintry blast; 
A native blast which, arm'd with hail and rain. 
Beat unrelenting on the naked swain. 
The boys for shelter made; behind, the sheep, 
Of which those shepherds every day take keep, 
Sickly crept on, and with complainings rude 
On Nature seem'd to call and bleat for food. 

JOCKEY. 

* Sith to this cave by tempest we're confined. 
And within ken our flocks, under the wind. 
Safe from the pelting of this perilous storm. 
Are laid emong yon thistles, dry and warm, 
What, Sawney, if by shepherds' art we try 
To mock the rigour of this cruel sky 1 ' 
What if we tune some merry roundelay? 
Well dost thou sing, nor ill doth Jockey play.' 

SAWNEY. 

* Ah! Jockey, ill advisest thou, I wis. 
To think of songs at such a time as this : 

VOL. I. Y 
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Sooner shall herbage crown these barren rocks. 
Sooner shall fleeces clothe these ragged flocks, 
Sooner shall want seize shepherds of the south, 
And we forget to live from hand to month, 
Than Sawney, out of season, shall impart 
The songs of gladness with an aching heart/ 

JOCKEY. 

* Still have I known thee for a silly swain; 
Of things past help what boots it to complain ? 
Nothing but mirth can conquer fortune's spite; 
No sky is heavy if the heart be light : 
Patience is sorrow's salve : what can't be cured 
(So Donald right areeds) must be endured.' 

SAWNEY. 

* Full silly swain, / wot, is Jockey now. 

How didst thou bear thy IVf aggy's falsehood ? how, 
When with a foreign loon she stole away, 
Didst thou forswear thy pipe and shepherd's lay ! 
Where was thy boasted wisdom then, when I 
Applied those proverbs which you now apply? 

JOCKEY. 

* O, she was bonny I all the Highlands round 
Was there a rival to my Maggy found ? 
More precious (though that precious is to all) 
Than the rare medicine which we brimstone call. 
Or that choice plant '^, so grateful to the nose. 
Which in I know not what far country grows^ 
Was Maggy unto me : dear do I rue 

A lass so fair should ever prove untrue.' 

SAWNEY. 

' Whether with pipe or song to charm the ear. 
Through all the land did Jamie find a peer? 

*® Tobacco. 
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Cursed be that year *' by every honest Scot, 
And in the shepherds' calendar forgot, 
That fatal year when Jamie, hapless swain ! 
In evil hour forsook the peaceful plain ; 
Jamie, when our young laird discreetly fled. 
Was seized, and hanged till he was dead, dead, 
dead/ 

JOCKEY. 

* Full sorely may we all lament that day, 
For all were losers in the deadly fray. 
Five brothers had I ; on the Scottish plains. 
Well dost thou know, were none more hopeful 

swains; 
Five brothers there I lost, in manhood's pride. 
Two in the field and three on gibbets died : 
Ah ! silly swains ! to follow war's alarms ; 
Ah ! what hath shepherds' life to do with arms T 

SAWNEY. 

' Mention it not — there saw I strangers clad 
In all the honours of our ravish'd plaid ; 
Saw the Ferrara, too, our nation's pride. 
Unwilling grace the awkward victor's side. 
There fell our choicest youth, and from that day 
Mote never Sawney tune the merry lay ; 
Bless'd those which fell ! cursed those whiqb 

still survive. 
To mourn Fifteen renew'd in Forty-five.' 

Thus plain'd the boys, when from her throne 
of turf. 
With boils emboss'd, and pvergrown with scurf, 

'^ The jear 1745 ; memorable for the rebellion in Sootr 
laod. 
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Vile humours which, in life's corrupted well 
Mix'd at the birth, not abstinence could quell, 
Pale Famine rear'd the head; her eager eyes. 
Where hunger e'en to madness seem'd to rise, 
Speaking aloud her throes and pangs of heart. 
Strained to get loose and from their orbs to start; 
Her hollow cheeks were each a deep sunk cell, 
Where wretchedness and horror loved to dwell ; 
With double rows of useless teeth supplied. 
Her mouth, from ear to ear extended wide. 
Which, when for want of food her entrails pined. 
She oped and, cursing, swallowed nought but 

wind; 
All shriyel'd was her skin ; and here and there. 
Making their way by force, her bones lay bare : 
Such filthy sight to hide from human view. 
O'er her foul limbs a tattered plaid she threw. 

' Cease (cried the goddess), cease, despairing 
swains. 
And from a parent hear what Jove ordains. 

* Pent in this barren corner of the isle. 
Where partial Fortune never deign'd to smile; 
Like Nature's bastards, reaping for our share 
What was rejected by the lawful heir; 
Unknown amongst the nations of the earth. 
Or only known to raise contempt and mirth; 
Long free, because the race of Roman braves 
Thought it not worth their while to make us slaves ; 
Then into bondage by that nation brought 
Whose ruin we for ages vainly sought; 
Whom still with unslaked hate we view, and still. 
The power of mischief lost, retain the will ; 
Consider'd as the refuse of mankind, 
A mass till the last moment left behind. 
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Which frugal Nature doubted, as it lay. 
Whether to stamp with life or throw away; 
Which, formed in haste, was planted in this nook, 
But never enter'd in Creation's book; 
Branded as traitors who, for love of gold^ 
Would sell their God as once their king they sold; 
Long have we borne this mighty weight of ill. 
These vile, injurious taunts, and bear them still; 
But times of happier note are now at hand. 
And the full promise of a better land : 
There, like the sons of Israel, having trod. 
For the fix'd term of years ordain'd by God, 
A barren desert, we shall seize rich plains. 
Where milk with honey flows, and plenty reigns : 
With some few natives join'd, some pliant few 
Who worship interest and our track pursue ; 
There shall we, though the wretched people grieve, 
ilavage at large, nor ask the owners' leave. 

' For us the earth shall bring forth her increase. 
For us the flocks shall wear a golden fleece : 
Fat beeves shall yield us dainties not our own. 
And the grape bleed a nectar yet unknown : 
For our advantage shall their harvests grow. 
And Scotsmen reap what they disdain'd to sow; 
For us the sun shall climb the eastern hill; 
For us the rain shall fall, the dew distil : 
When to our wishes Nature cannot rise. 
Art shall be task'd to grant us fresh supplies : 
His brawny arm shall drudging Labour strain. 
And for our pleasure suffer daily pain : 
Trade shall for us exert her utmost powers. 
Hers all the toil, and all the profit ours : 
For us the oak shall from his native steep 
Descend^ and fearless travel through the deep : 
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The sail of commerce, for our use unfurl'd. 
Shall waft the treasures of each distant world : 
For us sublimer heights shall science reach ; 
For us their statesmen plot, their churchmen 

preach : 
Their noblest limb^ of council we'll disjoint, 
And, mocking, new Ques of our own appoint : 
Devouring War, imprison'd in the North, 
Shall, at our call, in horrid pomp' break forth ; 
And when, his chariot-wheels with thunder hung. 
Fell Discord braying with her brazen tongue. 
Death in the van, with Anger, Hate, and Fear, 
And Desolation stalking in the rear, 
Reyenge, by Justice guided, in his train. 
He driyes impetuous o'er the trembling plain. 
Shall, at our bidding, quit his lawful prey. 
And to meek, gentle, generous Peace giye way. 

' Think not, my sons, that this so bless'd estate 
Stands at a distance on the roll of fate ; 
Already big with hopes of future sway. 
E'en from this cave I scent my destined prey. 
Think not that this dominion o'er a race 
Whose former deeds shall time's last annals grace 
Jn the rough face of peril must be sought. 
And with the lives of thousands dearly bought : 
No — fool'd by cunning, by that happy art 
Which laughs to scorn the blundering hero's heart, 
Into the snare shall our kind neighbours fall 
With open eyes, and fondly give us all. 

' When Rome, to prop her sinking empire, bore 
Their choicest levies to a foreign shore. 
What if we seized, like a destroying flood. 
Their widow'd plains, and fill'd the realm with 
Gave an unbounded loose to manly rage, [blood. 
And, scorning mercy, spared nor sex nor age ; 
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When, for our interest too mighty grown, 
Monarchs of warhke bent possessed the throne, 
What if we strove divisions to foment. 
And spread the flames of civil discontent. 
Assisted those who 'gainst their king made head^ 
And gave the traitors refuge when they fled ; 
When restless Glory bade her sons advance. 
And pitched her standard in the fields of France^ 
What if, disdaining oaths, an empty sound. 
By which our nation never shall be bound ; 
Bravely we taught unmuzzled war to roam. 
Through the weak land, and brought cheap laurels) 

home; 
When the bold traitors leagued for the defence 
Of law, religion, liberty, and sense. 
When they against their lawful monarch rose. 
And dared the Lord's anointed to oppose ; 
What if we still revered the banish'd race. 
And strove the royal vagrants to replace. 
With fierce rebellions shook the' unsettled stat6^ 
And greatly dared, though cross'd by partial fate? 
These facts, which might, where wisdom held the 
Awake the very stones to bar our way, [sway. 
There shall be nothing, nor one trace remain 
In the dull region of an English brain : 
Bless'd with that faith which mountains can re- 
move, [prove. 
First they shall dupes, next saints, last martyrs 

* Already is this game of fate begun 
Under the sanction of my darling son ; ' 
That son, of nature royal as his name. 
Is destined to redeem our race from shame : 
His boundless power, beyond example great. 
Shall make the rough way smooth, the crooked 
straight; 
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Shall for our ease the raging floods restrain ^ 
And sink the mountain level to the plain. 
Discord, whom in a cavern under ground 
With massy fetters their late patriot ^° bound; 
Where her own flesh the furious hag might tear. 
And vent her curses to the vacant air; 
Where, that she never might be heard of morey> 
He planted Loyalty to guard the door, 
For better purpose shall our chief release. 
Disguise her for a time, and caU her Peace. 

^ Lured by that name, fine engine of deceit! 
Shall the weak English help themselves to cheat; 
To gain our love, with honours shall they grace 
The old adherents of the Stuart race. 
Who pointed out, no matter by what name, 
Tories or Jacobites are still the same : 
To sooth our rage, the temporizing brood 
Shall break the ties of truth and gratitude, 
Agsdnst their saviour venom'd falsehoods frame, 
And brand with calumny their William's name: 
To win our grace (rare argument of wit !) 
To our untainted faith shall they commit 
(Our faith which, in extremest perils tried, 
Disdain'd, and still disdains to change her side). 
That sacred Majesty they all approve. 
Who most enjoys and best deserves their love.' 

^ Mr. Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham. 
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